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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



•^O— 



The object of the following work is to give Data, Eules, 
and Tables to facilitate the practical application of the 
Laws of Heat to the Useful Arts. 

The subject has throughout be^n largely illustrated by 
Examples worked out in detail, and this has led to calcu- 
lations more or less complicated ; but the author's special 
desire to make the "principles" of the subject dear to the 
reader could not be so well attained by any other means. 

The authorities from whom the Experimental Data, &c., 
are derived, are for the most part given as they occur ; 
but Peclet's great work, * Traite de la Ohaleur,' should be 
more particularly mentioned. 



Bath, August^ 1868. 



PEEFAOE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



This new Edition is for the most part based on the fotmer 
one, bnt considerable additions have been meide through- 
out, especially in the chapters on Evaporation, Heating 
Liquids and Air, Ventilation, &c., and some errors have 
been corrected. A copious Index has also been added, 
which, it is hoped, will render the work more convenient 
as a book of reference, and more generally useful. 



Sandown, August, 1876. 
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PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT. 



CHAPTER I. 



OEXEEAL PBINCIPLES AND DATA. 



(1.) " Unit of Heat" — It is necessary to have a standard for 
measuring tlie amount of heat absorbed or evolved during any 
operation : in this country the standard " unit " is the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of a pound of water at 
32^, one degree Fahrenheit It is necessary thus to restrict it 
to 32°, because the specific heat of water varies slightly with 
the temperature, as shown by (3). 

(2.) " Specific HecU" — ^Different bodies require very different 
quantities of heat to effect in them the same change of tempera- 
ture. The capacity of a body for heat is termed its " Specific 
Heat," and may be defined as the number of units of heat neces- 
sary to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of that body 1° Fahr. 
Table 1 gives its value for most of the solid and liquid bodies 
commonly met with in practice, and shows that it is very vari- 
able; for instance, mercury requires only ^^^th of the heat 
necessary for the same Weight of water. The specific heat of 
all bodies (except gases) increases with the temperature ; this is 
shown by Table 2, from the experimeats of Dulong and Pouillet. 
With a variable rate it is necessary to distinguish the specific 
heat between two given temperatures from that at a given tempe- 
rature, as explained for variable expansion in (26). At ordinary 
temperatures the departure from uniformity is not great; for 
instance, Table 2 shows that at the high temperature of 2192^ 
the specific heat of platina is only 14 per cent, greater than at 
212^, and in tnost cases we may admit a uniform rate having the 
value given by Table 1. Thus, to heat 200 lbs. of cast iron 
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120° would require 200 x 120 X * 12983 = 3116 units of heat ; 
the same weight of water requiring 200 x 120 = 24000 units, 
or nearly eight times the heat required for cast iron. 

Table 1. — Of the Spbcifio Heat of Solid and Liquid Bodies, being 
the number of Units of Heat necessary to heat One Pound of the 
Body 1^ Fahrenheit. 



Metals— i 
Cost Iron . . 
Wrought Iron 
Zinc 
Copper 
Brtiss . . 
Silver .. 
Tin .. .. 
Mercury 
Gold .. .. 
Platina 
Lead . . 
Bismuth > . . 



Woods— 

Pine .. .. 

Oak .. .. 

Birch .. .. 

Eabths, &c. — 
Ice 

Beeswax 
Spermaceti .. 
C'oal 
Marble 
Chalk .. .. 
Sulphur 
Coke .. .. 
Glass . . 
Burnt Clay . . 

' Liquids — 
Water at 32° 



Alcohol (sp. gr. '793) 
Ether, Sulphuric 
Oil of Turpentine 

Petrohiura 

Olive Oil 



Sperific Heat. Authority. 



• 12983 
•11379 
•09555 
•09515 
•09391 
•05701 
•05695 
•03832 
•03244 
•03243 
•03140 
•03084 

•650 
•570 
•480 

•504 

•450 

•320 

•2777 

•21585 

•21485 

•20259 

•20085 

•19768 

•185 

•000 
•622 
•477 
•472 
•434 
•3096 



Kegnault. 



>» 
>» 
♦» 
» 
»» 
»> 

*t 
j» 
»» 

If 



Mayer. 

>» 

»♦ 

Person. 

Gadolin. 

Irvine. 

Crawford. 

Begnault. 

>i 

»> 

>» 

»» 
Gadolin. 



Dal ton. 

Begnault. 

Despretz. 

Begnault. 

Lavoisier. 



(3.) The specific heat of water varies slightly with the 
temperature, as shown by the experiments of Begnault in 
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Table 2. — Of the Vabiation in the Specific Heat of Bodies at 

dififerent Temperatures. 





^ along) ,. 

»» 




Between 
32© and 212P. 


Between 
32P and 392P. 


Between 
3-20 and 672©. 


Mercury (E 
Silver 




•0330 
•0557 




• • 

• • 


•0350 
•0611 


Zinc 


*> •• 






•0927 




• • 


•1015 


Copper 
Lron 








•0940 
•1098 




•1013 
•1150 


1218 


Platina 


»» • • 






•0335 




• • 


•0355 


Antimony 
Glaas 








•0507 
•1770 




• • 

• • 


•0547 
•1900 




oillet) . . 


At 2120. 


At 6720. 


At 9320. 


At 12920. At 18.120. At 2192<^. 


Platina (Poi 


•03350 


•03434 


•03518 


•03602 ,•( 


[)3728 -03818 



Table 3. Thus, at 446^ it is abont 5§ per cent, greater than at 
32^; the difference is small, and for most practical purposes 
may be neglected, but wbere great accuracy is required for the 
purposes of science, it should be remembered and allowed for. 

Liquids differ less in specific heat among themselves than 
solids, being seldom less than one-third that of water : in all 
probability the specific heat of all liquids increases with the 
temperature, as is the case with water, but of that we have no 
experimental evidence. 

Dulong has shown that the specific heat and the atomic weight 
of simple bodies are inversely proportional to each other, so that 
their product is in all cases constant, and this law has been con- 
firmed by Regnault. In Table 4 the specific heat is taken from 
Table 1 and the atomic weights from Table 40, and the third 
column shows that their product is constant, or nearly so, the 
mean of the whole being 40. This law is useful by enabling ub 
to find the specific heat from the atomic weight, or vice versa. 
Thus we do not know the specific heat of aluminium, but by 
Table 40 its atomic weight is 171*16 ; therefore by the law of 
Dulong its specific heat will be 40 -r- 171 • 16 = • 2337 : similarly 
for nickel we obtain 40 -> 369 • 67 = * 1082 ; Begnault's experi- 
ments give * 10863. 
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Table 3. — Of the Specific Heat of Water at different Tempera- 
tures, according to the Experiments of Kegnault. 



Temperatare 
by an • 

Air-Thermo- 
meter. 
Fahr. 


Difference 
from 3'JP. 


• 

Units of Heat 

to raise 

1 lb. of Water from 

32° to the given 

Temperatare. 


Mean 

Specific Heat 

between 32° 

and the given 

Temperatare. 


Specific Heat 

at the given 

Temperature. 


o 
32 





0-0000 


• • 


1-0000 


50 


18 


18-0036 


1-0002 


1-0005 


68 


36 


36-0180 


1-0005 


1-0012 


86 


54 


54-0468 


1-0009 


1-0020 


104 


72 


72-0918 


1-0013 


1-0030 


122 


90 


90-1546 


1-0017 


1-0042 


140 


108 


108-2466 


1-0023 


1-0056 


158 


126 


126-3780 


1-0030 


1-0072 


176 


144 


144-5076 


1-0035 


1-0089 


194 


162 


162-6858 


1-0042 


1-0109 


212 


180 


180-9000 


1-0050 


1-0130 


230 


198 


199-1538 


1-0058 . 


1-0153 


248 


216 


217-4508 


1-0067 


1-0177 


266 


234 


235-7946 


1-0076 


1-0204 


284 


252 


254-1870 


1-0087 


1-0232 


302 


270 


272-6316 


1-0097 


1-0262 


320 


288 


291 1338 


1-0109 


1-0294 


338 


306 


309-6936 


1-0121 


1-0328 


356 


324 


328 31 64 


1-0133 


10364 


374 


342 


347-0022 


1-0146 


! 1-0401 


392 


360 


365-7600 


1-0160 


! 1-0440 


410 


378 


384-5880 


1-0174 


! 1-0481 


428 


396 


403-4916 


1-0189 


1-0524 


446 


414 


422-4744 


1-0204 


1 1-0568 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 



(4.) " Specific Heat of Air and Gases" — When air is heated 
in a closed vessel, the volume remaining constant, the pressure 
is increased ; if, on the contrary, the air is suffered to expand 
freely by increase of temperature, the pressure may remain con- 
stant. Now, the specific heat of air, or the amount of heat 
required to effect a given change of temperature, is different 
under these two conditions, for reasons that will presently 
appear. 

As the basis of exact calculation, we may admit from 
Regnault's experiments, that a litre of air at 32° Fahr., under a 
pressure of • 76 metre of mercury in the barometer also at 32°, 
weighs 1*293187 gramme, and that a litre of mercury at 
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Table 4. — Of the Atomic Weights of Metals multiplied by their 

Specific IIeat. 



MetaL 



Wrought Iron 

Zinc 

Copper 

Tin .. .. 

Gold .. .. 

Platlna 

Lead . . 

Bismuth 

Sulphur 

Mean .. 



Specific Heat, I 

s. I 

Regiiaolt. I 



•11379 

09555 

09515 

•05695 

03244 

03243 

03140 

•03084 

•20259 



Atomic -• 

wejRiit«, : 

W. 



Product, 

sxw. 



339-2 
403-23 
395-69 
735-29 
1243-01 
1233-5 
1294-5 
1330-37 
201-16 



38- 

38" 

37' 

41 

40' 

40' 

40' 

41' 



60 
53 
65 
60 
32 
00 
65 
03 



40-75 



40-00 



32*^ weighs 13595*93 grammes. Eeducing these to English, 
measures, the metre being 39 • 3708 inches, we have 39 • 3708 x 
•76 = 29*922 inches of mercury in the barometer. Then, a 
gramme being '00220462 lb., and a litre 61 -02711 cubic inches, 
the weight of a cubic inch of mercury will be 13595*93 x 
•00220462 4-61-02711 = -49116 lb., and a column 29-922 
inches high will exert a pressure of -49116 x 29-922 = 14-696 
lbs. per square inch, or 14-696 x 144 = 2116*2 lbs. per square 
foot. A litre being - 035317 cubic foot, a cubic foot of air at 
32° weighs 1 293187 x • 0020462 -^ - 035317 = - 080726 lb., 
and 1 lb. pf air measures 1 -r '080726 = 12-387 cubic feet. 

(5.) " Specific Heat with Constant Pressure/* — Imagine a gas- 
holder so well balanced as to exert no pressure on the enclosed 
gas beyond that due to the pressure of the atmosphere, and let it 
contain 1 lb. of air, or 12 * 387 cubic feet at 32^. If heat be 
applied so as to raise the temperature 1^ or to 33°, the air would 
be expanded slightly, and the gas-holder would rise to allow of 
that expansion. The amount of heat required under these cir- 
cumstances, according to Eegnault's experiments, would be 
-2379 unit, or the amount that would have raised the tem- 

■ 

perature of the same weight of water -2379 of a degree. 
Table 5 gives in col. 1 the amount for other gases under 
aimilar conditions. 
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Table 5. — Of the Specific Heat of Gases and Vapoub. 



Relative 
Specific 
Gravity. 


GjEUS,&C. 


Apparent 

Specific Heat 

with 

Pressure 

Constant by 

Kegnault's 

Experiments. 


Normal 

Specific Heat 

with 

Volume 

Constant 

calculated. 


Ratio of Specific Heat 

under Constant Pressure 

to Specific Heat with 

Volume Constant. 


Air = 1-0. 


<^^-lated.'By^^^- 


1-00000 
1-10563 
0-06926 
0-97137 
1-52901 
0-96740 

1 • 17488 

2-45307 
0-62350 


Atmospheric Air . . 

Gas, Oxygen .. 
„ Hydrogen 
„ Nitrogen 
„ Carbonic Acid 
,, Carbonic Oxide 

( „ Sulphuretted \ 
\ Hydrogen ../ 
„ Chlorine . . 

Vapour of Water . . 


•2379 
•2182 
3-4046 
•2440 
-2164 
•2479 

•2423 

•1214 
•4750 

(1) ' 


•16866 
•15558 
2-4046 
• 17272 
•17112 
• 17633 

•18336 

•09317 
•36400 

(2) 


1-4105 

1-402 

1-416 

1-412 

1-264 

1-406 

1-321 

1-303 
1-305 

(3) 


1-421 
1-415 
1-407 

l-*338 
1-427 

■ • 
• • 

(4) 



(6.) *^ Specific Heat with Constant Volume,^' — In the case we 
have just considered, the • 2379 unit of heat not only raised the 
temperature of the pound of air 1°, but also did a certain amount 
of mechanical work in raising the gas-holder against the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and this was unavoidable, because the essential 
condition assumed, namely, that the pressure should be constant, 
necessitated increase of volume by expansion and the expendi- 
ture of a certain portion of heat in performing mechanical 
work. 

Say that our gas-holder, holding 1 lb. of air at 32°, was 
1 foot square on plan, therefore 12*387 feet high, then the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the top of it would be 2116*2 lbs., 
as we have seen in (4), and that weight has to be raised a 
certain distance when the gas-holder rises by the air expand- 
ing. By the rule in (27) the volume at 33° would become 



12-387 X 



458-4 + 33 



= 12*41226 cubic feet, so that the gas- 



458-4+32 

holder rises with its load 12-41226 - 12*387 = -02526 foot, 
and we have '02526 x 2116*2 = 53*455 foot-pounds of work 
done. By Joule's experiments (46) the mechanical equivalent 
of a unit of heat is 772 foot-poimds, hence the work done in our 
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esse requires 53 • 456 4- 772 = • 06924 unit of heat. But if the air 
had been heated in a closed vessel this mechanical work would not 
have been done at all, expansion being prevented, and the pound 
of air would then have required only • 2379 - • 06924 = • 16866 
unit of heat to raise its temperature 1^, hence '168C6 is the 
specific heat of air with constant volume, that with constant 
pressure being -2379. The ratio is therefore -2379 4- ' 16866 
= 1-4106 to 1-0. 

(7.) Again, with hydrogen the specific heat with constant 
pressure is 3 • 4046 by Table 6, and the volume of 1 lb. at 32° 
by coL 1 of Table 39 is 12-387 -r -06926 = 178-87 cubic feet. 
At 33° its volume would become 

178-87 X ,11 : T 00 = 179-23474 cubic feet, 
458-4 -f- 32 

and the gas-holder 1 foot square on plan and 178-87 feet high, 
rises 179-23474 - 178-87 = -36474 foot; and the atmospheric 
pressure being as before 2116*2 lbs., the mechanical work done 
by the heat is -36474 x 211^-2 = 771-86 foot-pounds, which is 
equal to 771 - 86 -^ 772 = 1 unit of heat nearly. With volume 
constant we should only require 3-4046 — 1-0 = 2*4046 units 
of heat to raise the temperature of a pound of hydrogen 1° ; 
the ratio is 3-4046 -h 2-4046 = 1-416 to 1. 

(8.) From this we get a rule applicable to all gases by which 
the specific heat with constant volume may be found from the 
known specific heat with constant pressure, and the specific 
gravity of the gas, then 

in which S = the specific heat with constant pressure, S' with 
constant volume, and G = the specific gravity of the gas, air 
being 1-0. Thus, with hydrogen, in which S = 3-4046 by 
Table 5, and G = • 06926 by Table 39, we have 

nearly as before. By this rule we have obtained cols. 2 and 3 
in Table 5, taking as a basis the experimental specific heat imder 
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constant pressure in col. 1. In col. 4 we have giyen the ratios 
found by the experiments of Dulong. 

(9.) " Specific Heal with variable Pressure and Voluia^" — ^It is 
important to observe that essentially the fwrmal specific heat of 
air is that with volume constant or * 16866. By extraneous cir- 
cumstances of pressure, &c., the apparent specifiq heat may be 
much greater than that, but may always be fpimd by adding to 
the normal specific heat the extra amount due to the mechanical 
work done. 

Thus, say we take as before a pound or 12 * 387 cubic feet of 
air, and find the amount of heat necessary to double its volume 
not under the consta'nt pressure of 2116*2 lbs. per square foot, 
but under a progressively increasing one. Say that instead of 
a dead weight we had a huge spiral spring giving 2116*2 lbs. 
with the normal volume at 32°, and double pressure or 4282 * 4 
lbs. when the volume was doubled by the gas-holder rising 
12 * 887 feet. In this case, therefore, neither the pressure nor 
volume would be constant. To double both the pressure and 
volume of air at 32°, its temperature must be increased 1471^*2, 
or from 32° to 1503°* 2 ; by the rule in (27) the volume would 
XI. 1, io oorr 2116*2 458*4+1471*2 ^, „„^ 
then become 12*387 x ^^^^^ X jggTITS^ = ^^'^^^ 

cubic feet. Now, on the principle just stated, merely to heat 
the pound of air 1471°* 2 we should require 1471 * 2 x ' 16866 = 
258 * 1 units of heat ; to this has to be added the heat required 
to do the mechanical work. The pressure increasing throughout 
the stroke or lift of the gas-holder in arithmetical progression, 
its mean is (2116 * 2 + 4232 • 4) -r 2 = 8174 * 3 lbs., and the gas- 
holder rising with that mean load 12 • 387 feet, we have 12 • 387 x 
3174*3 = 39320 2 foot-pounds, requiring 39820 * 2 -j- 772 = 
50 • 93 units of heat ; the total is 258 * 1 -f- 50 * 93 = 309 * 03 units. 
In that case, as we require 309 * 03 units to heat a pound of air 
1471° • 2, the apparent specific heat is 309 * 03 -^ 1471 * 2 = • 210. 
(10.) Again, say that we have an arrangement such that as 
the gas-holder rose the pressure upon it was diminished to half 
the normal amount when the volume was increased from 1 to 
2*1, or to 12*387 X 2*1 = 26 0127 cubic feet. We should 
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hare to increase the temperature only 24° '52, or from 32° to 

66° • 62 ; by the rule in (27) the volume would then become 

.« oo^ 2116-2 458-4 + 66-52 ^^ ^,^„ ,. , 

12-387 X T7^Fo-T ^ inr^-A V-^s = 26-0127 cubic feet, and 

1058 •! 4:o8*4-|-32 

the gas-holder would rise 26-0127 - 12-387 = 13*6257 feet 
To heat the air only we require 24-52 x ' 16866 = 4* 13 units ; 
the mean pressure is (2116-2 + 1058-1) -r- 2 = 1587-15 lbs., 
and the mechanical work done by the heat 13-6257 X 1587-15 
= 21726 foot-pounds, which is equal to 21726 -f- 772 = 28 13 
units of heat; the total is 28 - 13 -f 4 • 13 = 32 • 26 units. Hence 
the apparent specific heat in this case is 32 * 26 -f- 24 - 52 = 1 - 311, 
which is 1*311 -i- -16866 = 7*77 times the normal specific 
heat with volume constant. 

(11.) The ratio of the specific heat with constant pressure to 
that with constant volume may also be determined from the 
velocity of sound. It was shown by Newton that the velocity 
with which vibrations are propagated by elastic fluids is the 
same as that of a body falling freely by gravity in a vacuum 
througl^ half the height of a homogeneous atmosphere (148), 
having throughout the same density as at the surface of the 
earth. By the data given in (4) the density of air at 32° is 
1-293187 4- 13595-93 = -0000951, that of mercury being 1-0, 
and the height of the barometer being 29-922 inches or 2-4935 
feet, we obtain 2 - 4935 -4- ' 0000951 = 26220 feet as the height of 
the homogeneous atmosphere, the half of which is 13,110 feet, 
and the velocity due to that height by the laws of falling bodies 
is V 13110 X 8-025 = 918-8 feet per second. But by Table 6 
the mean of six of the best observations on the velocity of 
sound gives 1089 • 2 feet per second, the height due to which is 
(1089-2 -r- 8-025)' = 18420 feet instead of 13,110 feet as due to 
theory. Laplace has suggested that this difference is due to the 
heat generated by the compression (47) which causes the vibra- 
tion, and that in effect the half-height of the homogeneous 
atmosphere is increased in the ratio of the specific heat with 
constant pressure to that with constant volume : admitting this, 
we find that ratio to be as 1 to 18420 -^ 13110 = 1 • 405, which 
is very nearly 1 - 4105 as calculated in (6). 
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Table 6. — Of the Results of Experiments on the Velocity of 

Sound in Air at 32°. 



Observers, be. 



Benzenberg . . 
Goldingham 
Myrbach 
Arago,Prony,\ 
Humboldt / 
Gregory 
Van-Beek, &c. 

Mean of the'^ 
whole . . / 



Distance between 
Stations. 



Feet 



29764 
29547 
32615 

61064 

13460 
57839 



MUes. 



11-565 

2-549 
10-954 



Observed 

Velocity 

in Keet 

per Second. 



5-637 i 1093-0 
5-596 i 1086-7 
6-177 10921 



1086-1 

1088-05 
1089-42 



1089-23 



Height in 

Feet due to 

observed 

Velodtjr, 

H. 


Half-beight 
of Homo- 
geneous 
Atmosphere, 
/>. 


Ratio, 
H 


18982 


13110 


1-415 


18337 


13110 


1-398 


18520 


13110 


1-413 


18317 


13110 


1-397 


18380 


13110 


1-402 


18429 


13110 


1-406 


18420 


13110 


1-405 



(12.) " Liquefaction,^' — When metals, ice, &c., are heated to a 
certain temperature they " melt," or pass from the solid to the 
liquid state ; when the process is reversed and liquids are cooled 
down to a certain point they " freeze," or pass from the liquid 
to the solid state. The melting and freezing points are therefore 
identical ; thus the melting point of ice and the freezing point 
of water are both = 32°. Table 7 gives the melting points 
of metals, &c., from the experiments of Pouillet ; the high tem- 
peratures were measured by an air-thermometer, and the results 
diflfer very much from those given in the old tables of Wedg- 
wood, Morveau, and Daniell, which were obtained by other and 
less correct means (34). 

(13.) " Latent Heat of Liquefaction" — When a body passes 
from the solid to 1;he liquid state it absorbs a large amount of 
heat without changing its own temperature, the heat thus ab- 
sorbed becoming latent and insensible to the thermometer. This 
is termed the " latent heat of liquefaction," and may be defined 
as the number of units of heat absorbed by 1 lb. of the solid in 
passing to the liquid state. When the process is reversed, the 
liquid congealing, freezing, or passing back again to the solid 
state, the same amount of heat is emitted or restored. Thus, when 
ice is heated to 32° it begins to melt, the temperature remaining 
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Table 7. — Of the Meltixo Pocstb of Metals, Atc^ according to the 
Experiments of Ponillet ; the temperatnre« abo?e dull rtd beat vere 
measured by an Air-Thermometer. 



Fahr. 



M. PoniUet. 



•» 



?» 



»• 



r» 



Wrought Iron, English, hammered .. > 2910 

„ French, soft .. .. 27:^ 

Steel, maximum 255f) 

y, minimum 2370 

Cflust Irun, grey, 2nd fofflon 2190 

„ „ very fuaible .. .. 2010 

. „ white, maximum 2010 

„ ,, minimnm 1920 

Gold, very pure 22S0 

„ standard coin 2156 

Copper 2050 

Silver, very pure 1830 

Brass i 1650 

Antimony 810 

Zinc 793 

Lead i €30 

Bismuth .. 518 

Tin 455 

Hulphur i 239 

Wax. white 154 

„ unbleached 143 

Spermaceti 120 

Stoarine 109^ to 120 

Phosphorus 109 

Tallow 92 

Oil of Turpentine 14 

Mercury I — 40 

Bismuth, 4 ; Tin, 1 ; Lead, 1 .. .. 201 

n 9 " w 2 .. .. 212 

„ O ,,4 „ L , , .. ^tO 

„ 1 „ 1 „ .. .. 286 

„ 1 )9 2 „ .. .. 334 

„ " w n -l • . . . «JoT 

„ U „0 jj J... .. ool 

„ 2 „ 1 .. .. 385 

„ 1 „ o „ U . . . . o92 

„ 1 „ 1 .... 466 

jt " »» * rt "^ • • • • Dlrr 

Common Salt, 1 ; Water, 3 freezes 4 

Sulphuric Acid, sp. gr. 1*6415 „ —45 

Ether „ ' - 46 

Mercury (by Air-Thermometer) „ ! —37-9 B.Stewart 



n 






>» 

»t 
«» 
>» 
11 

Dr.'Ure. 

11 
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fixed until the whole of the ice is melted, and during this pro- 
cess 142 '4 units of heat are absorbed, being the amount that 
would have raised the same weight of water 142° • 4 ; but the ice 
itself having by Table 1 a specific heat of • 504 would have 
had its temperature raised 142-4 -^ -504 = 281° or to 313° 
if the heat had not become latent. The latent heat of lique- 
faction, however, is not 281 but 142 • 4 units. Table 8 gives 
the lat.ent heat for many bodies, the third column being ob- 
tained by dividing the latent heat by the specific heat in 
Table 1. 

This property of fixedness in the melting point of solids is a 
valuable one; the melting point of ice is used for obtaining 
one of the standard points in graduating thermometers (38), 
but some care is necessary to obtain correct results, the ice 
should be pounded fine or, better still, snow should be used, and 
the bulb must be completely enveloped in it so as not to touch 
the bottom or sides of the vessel ; without these precautions an 
error of one or two degrees may occur. 

In tempering steel instruments (37), where, in order to secure 
uniformity of temper in the whole of an article of considerable 
size, uniformity of heat is both essential and difl&cult to obtain, 
metallic baths are commonly used, consisting of an alloy of lead 
and tin, &c., which melts at the particular temperature desired. 
By keeping always a si] all portion unmelted, the whole mass 
may be maintained at the temperature due to liquefaction with- 
out the trouble and uncertainty of regulating the fire. Table 9 
gives the melting points of alloys for a great range of tempera- 
tures ; others are given by Table 7. 

(14.) " Ebullition," — When the temperature of any liquid is 
raised to a certain point it " boils " or passes off in a state of 
vapour, and the temperature of the liquid remains constant 
until the whole is vapourized. This temperature varies with 
the character of the liquid, and also with the pressure of the 
atmosphere, or (in the case of a closed vessel) with the pressure 
of the vapour on the surface of the liquid. Table 10 gives 
the boiling point of many liquids in open vessels with the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure of 30 inches of mercury in 
the barometer, and Table 11 gives in round numbers the 
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Table 8. — Of the Latent Heat of Liquefaction, being the number 
of Units of Heat absorbed by One Pound of different Bodies in 
changing their state from Solid to Liquid. 



1 


1 


Increase of 






1 
1 


. 


Temperature 






1 

i 

1 1 


Latent Heat 
in Units. 

1 


in the Body 

if Heat bad 

not been 

absorbed 

in melting. 


Aatborlty. 




! Ice to Water .. 


142-4 


o 
281 


Person. 




t Sulphur .. 


16-8 


83 






Tin 


25-6 


450 






i Lead 


9-7 


309 






1 Zinc 


50-6 


530 


1 ,. 




1 Bismuth .. 


22-8 


740 






; Silver 


38-0 


665 


1 11 




Cast Iron 


233-0 


1574 


' Clement. \ 


i Beeswax .. 


78-7 


175 


Irvine. t 


' Spermaceti 


46-4 


145 


1 
n 1 



Table 9. — Of the Melting Points of Allots of Bismuth, 

Lead, and Tin. 



j 


Temp. 


Bismuth. 


Lead. 


Tin. 


1 Temp. 


Lead. 


•Tin. 






o 








o 










202 


8 


5 


3 


380 


4 


22 






208 


8 


6 


3 


390 


5 


4 






220 


8 


7 


3 


400 


11 


8 






230 


8 


8 


H 


: 410 


25 


16 






240 


8 


8 


5 


420 


7 


4 






250 


8 


8 


7 


430 


15 


8 






260 


8 


9 


8 


440 


8 


4 






270 


8 


12 


8 


450 


17 


8 






280 


8 


13 


8 


460 


9 


4 






290 


8 


14 


14 


470 


10 


4 




1 300 


8 


16 


8 


480 


23 


8 




i 310 


8 


20 


24 


490 


14 


4 




320 


8 


26 


24 


500 


33 


8 




330 


8 


28 


24 


510 


19 


4 




340 





4 


8 


520 


25 


4 






350 





4 


m 


530 


30 


4 






360 





4 


13 


540 


38 


4 






370 





4 


17 


, 550 

1 


48 


4 
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variation under different pressures calculated from Begnault's 
experiments. 

Mr. Dalton discovered the remarkable law that the difference 
cf the temperatures of the boiling points of liquids is constant 
under all variations of pressure. Thus, under the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, water boils at 212^ and ether at 100% as 
in Table 10 ; the difference is 212 - 100 = 112°. Now by 
Table 11 water under 6 atmospheres in col. 1 boils at SIQ*^ by 
col. 5, hence by the law of Dalton, ether should boil under 
that same pressure at 319 — 112 = 207°, which is within 1° 
of the temperature given by Regnaulf s experiment in col. 8. 
The col. 9 has been thus calculated throughout by subtracting 
112° from the temperature in col. 6. With oil of turpentine 
the difference is 316 — 212 = 104° greater than water, it has 
therefore to be added to the temperatures in col. 5, and we 
have thus obtained the temperatures in col. 7 for pressures 
above the atmosphere where we had no experimental informa- 
tion. The experiments of Begnault have shown that this law 
of Dalton is only approximately true (184). 

Tables 67 and 71 give also the temperatures of the boiling 
points of water at different pressures, the latter coinciding with 
the elastic force of vapour (183) at the same' temperature. 

Table 10. — Of the Boiling Points of Liquids, at Atraospheric 

Pressure. ;. 



Temp. 
Fahr. 



Ether, Sulphuric, sp. gr. '7365 .. 
Alcohol „ -813 .. 

Muriatic Acid „ 1*047 

Nitric Acid „ 1*16 

Sulphuric Acid „ 1*3 
„ „ ,,1*85 

Oil of Turpentine 

Naphtha 

Sulphur 

Linseed Oil 

Mercury 

Water 




G. Lussac. 

Ure. 

Dalton. 



Ure. 



Regnuult. 
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Tablx 11, — Of the Temperature of the Boiling Point of various 
Liquids under differeut Pressures, deduced from tlie Experiments 

of liEGNAULT. 



Pressure. 




Water. 


Alcohol 


Oil Of 

Tur- 

pentine. 


Kth 

i Expori- 
ment. 


«T. 


Total. 
Vac 


or above 
uum. 

Inches of 
Mercury. 


Abo^ 
Atmoi 

Indies of 
Mercury. 


re the 
sphere. 


1 

Calculated. 


Atmo- 
spbere. 


Lbs. per 
8q. Inch. 




Tem 


perature 
o 


of Ebullition, 
o 












o 


o 


o 


i 


5 


-25 


-12-2 


134 


101 


210 


20 


22 


i 


10 


-20 


- 9-8 


162 


127 


248 


45 


50 


i 


15 


-15 


- 7-3 


180 


144 


271 


62 


68 


1 


80 





0-0 


212 


173 


316 


100 


100 


2 


60 


30 


14-7 


249 


206 


353 


132 


137 


8 


90 


60 


29-4 


273 


228 


377 


157 


161 


4 


120 


90 


44-0 


291 


245 


395 


177 


179 


5 


150 


120 


58-8 


306 


258 


410 


192 


194 


6 


180 


150 


73-5 


319 


270 


423 


206 


207 


7 


210 


180 


88-2 


330 


280 


434 


217 


218 


8 


240 


210 


103 


339 


289 


443 


228 


227 


9 


270 


240 


117 


348 


297 


452 


237 


286 


10 


300 


270 


132 


357 


305 


461 


246 


245 


(I) (2) ! 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 


0) 


(H) 


(9) 



(15.) ^* Boiling Point of Saline Solutions" — Tho boiling point 
is not affected by foreign bodies in the liquid so long as the 
body does not chemically combine with it ; thus stones, masses 
of metal, &c., would not have any eflfect on tho boiling point. 
But a great number of salts do combine chemically, and the 
boiling point is thereby raised as shown by Table 12, which 
gives the boiling points of saturated solutions; of course by 
dilution any temperature intermediate between 212^ and that 
given in the table may be obtained. By the law of Dalton 
(14) the boiling point of any of the solutions under any 
other pressure may be easily found ; thus under a total pres- 
sure of 6 atmospheres (29) chloride of calcium would boil at 
319 + (355 - 212) = 462°. 

(16.) It should be observed that the vapour formed at the 
surface of a saline solution is that of pure water, and has the 
temperature of 212° at atmospheric pressures, although the tem- 
perature of the solution itself may be much higher. Thus a 
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Table 12. — Of the Boiling Points of Solutions of various Salts, at 
ordinary Atmospheric Pressure, from the Experiments of M. Legband 
and others. 



Weight of 
Salt in 

100 Ibe. of 
Water. 

lbs. 

61-50 

48-50 

113-30 

.59-40 

41-20 

296-20 

335-10 

224-80 

209-00 

205-00 

362-20 

798-20 

325-00 

Infinite 



Saturated solution of Chlorate of Potassa . . 

„ „ Carbonate of Soda . . . . 

„ „ Phosphate of Soda ..' .. 

„ „ Chloride of Potassium 

„ „ Common Salt 

„ „ Neutral Tartrate of Potassa 

„ „ Nitre, or Saltpetre .. 

„ „ Nitrate of Soda 

„ „ Acetate of Soda 

„ „ Carbonate of Potash . . 

„ „ Nitrate of Lime 

„ „ Acetate of Potassa . . 

„ „ Chloride of Calcium .. - .. 

„ „ Nitrate of Ammonia . . 



Temperature 


of 


• 


Ebullition. 


o 




219 


•56 


220' 


28 


221- 


9 


226- 


94 


227' 


12 


238' 


40 


240 


62 


249" 


80 


255 


•90 


275 


•00 


303- 


80 


336 


•20 


355 


•10 


356-00 



saturated solution of common salt boils at 227°, but the steam 
would have a temperature of 212° only. The j&xedness of the 
temperature of steam has led to its adoption in determining one 
of the standard points in graduating thermometers. The Eoyal 
Commissioners for weights and measures and the British Asso- 
ciation have agreed that the boiling point 212^ shall be the 
temperature of steam at the pressure of 29-905 inches of 
mercury at 32°. Table 13, calculated from the experiments of 
Eegnault, gives to one-tenth of a degree the corrections for small 
variations from the standard pressure. 

(17.) " Latent Heat of Vapourization" — By (14) it is shown 
that when water is raised to the boiling point, the temperature 
remains j&xed, although the liquid is continuously receiving heat 
as before. The heat thus received is not sensible to the ther- 
mometer, for both the water and the steam have the constant 
temperature of 212°. The heat that thus disappears is termed 
the " latent heat of vapourization," to distinguish it from that 
of liquefaction (13), and it may be defined as the number of 
units absorbed by 1 lb. of a liquid in the act of passing into 
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Table 18. — Of the Variation in the Boiling Point of Water, with 
Variations in the Barometric Pressure, calculated from ^eonault^s 
Experiments. 



Temp. 


PreMore in 


Temp. 


PretBurein 


Temp. 


Pressarein 


of 


Inches of 


of 


Inches of 


of 


Inches of 


Steam. 


Mercaiy at 32P. 


Steam. 


Mercury at 32<'. 


Steam. 


Mercury at 329. 


o 
210-0 


28-746 


o 
211-4 


29-553 


' 212-8 


30-381 


210-1 


28-804 


211-5 


29-611 


212-9 


30-441 


210-2 


28-862 


211-6 


29-669 


213-0 


30-502 


210-3 


28-919 


211-7 


29-728 


213-1 


30-563 


210-4 


28-976 


211-8 


29-787 


: 213-2 


30-024 


210-5 


29-033 


211-9 


29-846 


1 213-3 


30-685 


210-6 


29-090 


212-0 


29-905 


1 213-4 


30-74e 


210-7 


29-147 


212 1 


29-964 


; 213-5 


30-807 


210*8 


29-205 


212-2 


30-023 


213-6 


30-808 


210-9 


29-263 


212-3 


30-082 


213-7 


30-929 


211-0 


29-321 


212-4 


30-141 


213-8 


30-900 


211-1 


29-379 


212-5 


30-201 


213-9 


81-051 


211-2 


29-437 ! 


212-6 


30-261 


214-0 ; 


31-112 


211-3 


29*495 


212-7 


30-321 


2141 

1 


31 • 173 



vapour. Thus a pound of water at 212^ passing to steam at 
212^ absorbs, according to Kegnault, as much heat as would have 
raised the temperature of the water 966° if it had not become 
latent. We have omitted here the consideration of the variable 
specific heat of water (3) in order to simplify the matter. Again, a 
pound of alcohol absorbs 457 units in the act of vapourization, or 
the amount of heat that would have raised a pound of water 
457^ ; but alcohol having, by Table 1, a specific heat of • 622, 
its own temperature would have been raised 457 -f- * 622 = 735° 
if heat had not become latent. Table 14 gives the latent heat 
of vapourization for a few of the liquids most commonly met 
with. 

(18.) " Effects of PreamreJ* — The temperature of the boiling 
point varies with the pressure, as shown by (14) and Table 11, 
and it has been found by experiment that the amount of heat 
which becomes latent during vapourization varies with the tem- 
perature at which it is effected, but that the total amount of 
heat necessary to raise the liquid from a low temperature and 
then evaporate it is constant, or nearly so. Thus, the heat 
required to raise a pound of water frcm 0° to 212° and thou 

c 
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Table 14. — Of the Latent Heat of Vapoubization, being the 
number of Units of Heat required to convert Liquids from their 
respective BoiliDg Points to Vapour, under a Pressure of 30 inches 
of Mercury. 



Latent Heat 
In Units. 



Increase of 

Temperature 

of Liquid if 

Heat bad not 

become Latent. 



Water 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Oil of Turpentine .. 
Naphtha 



966 
457 
313 
184 
184 




Eegnault. 
Ure. 






evaporate it to steam is 212 -f 966 = 1178 units. Now say that 
the atmospheric pressure were reduced to half, or to 15 inches 
of mercury in the barometer, then by Table 11 water would boil 
at 180° instead of 212°, but the units of heat from 0° would still 
be 1178 as before, and as 180° only were required to raise the 
water to its new boiling point, the latent heat of vapourization 
must be 1178 - 180 = 998 units instead of 966. Again, at a 
pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch above the atmosphere, water 
must be heated to 307° before ebullition and vapourization com- 
mences, as shown by Tables 15, 71, &c., but the latent heat 
of vapourization will be proportionally diminished, and will in 
that case become 1178 — 307 = 871 imits instead of 966 units. 

For convenience of calculation, it is assumed in the above that 
water could be reduced to 0° without passing to ice, where as 
we have seen its specific heat is altered (3). This, of course, is 
fictitious ; the real amount of heat required to convert a pound 
of ice at 0° to steam at 212° is 1304*5 units, as follows : — 

Units. 
Ice at 0° to ice at 32° = 32 x -504 = .. 16-1 
Ice at 32° to water at 32° (latent) = .. 142-4 
Water at 32° to water at 212° = .. 180*0 

Water at 212° to steam at 212° (latent) = .. 966-0 



Total 1304-5 
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. But this difference will not affect the correctness of our rale • 
for instance, the amount of heat to convert water at 32° to steam 
is by the above investigation 180 -|- 966 = 1146 units, and by 
the other method 1178 - 32 = 1146 units also. 

This law applies to other liquids, allowance being made for 
the specific heat of the particular one evaporated ; thus wo have 

For Water H = 1178 - t 

„ Alcohol H = (908 - /) x '622 

„ Ether H = (766 -t)x '^11 

„ Naphtha H = (730 -t)X '434 

„ Oil of Turpentine H = (706 - /) X '472 

in which H = the total heat to evaporate 1 lb. of the liquid 
from the temperature t to vapour or steam at any pressure. 

(19.) These results, however, will be somewhat modified by 
the fact that both the latent and the specific heat of water 
vary with the temperature (3), as shown by the experiments of 
Begnault. The latent heat of vapourization for water will be 
given precisely by the rule, 

L = 1116-2 - (-708 X t\ 

L being the latent heat at the temperature t. Thus, by Table 71, 
60-lb. steam has a temperature of 298°, and the latent heat by 
the rule is 1116*2 - (-708 x 298) = 904-2 units, instead of 
1178 - 298 = 880 units as by the simple rule. 

The total heat to convert a pound of water at 32° to vapour 
at any other temperature will be accurately given by the rule, 

H' = 1081-4 + (-306x0, 

in which H' = the total heat to convert water at 32° to steam or 
vapour at the temperature t. Thus, by Table 71, 60-lb. steam 
has a temperature of 307°, and the total heat from 32° is 
1081-4+(-306x 307)= 1176 units, instead of 1178 - 32 = 1146 
units as by the simple rule. Table 15 has been obtained by 
these rules, and should be used where great accuracy is required 
for scientific purposes ; the simple rule is sufficiently accurate 
for ordinary practice. 
A result of the rules in (18) is that the heat required to produce 

1 
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steam is independent of the pressure of that steam ; for instance, 
to evaporate a cubic foot of water to steam in an open vessel 
will require tlie same fuel as to convert it to steam of 50 or 
100 lbs. per square inch. Col. 4 of Table 15 shows, how- 
ever, that this is not strictly correct, the total heat increasing 
with the pressure, but the difiference is very small, for even with 
so great a range of pressure as from 7 to 200 lbs. per square 
inch it amounts to only 1200 -7- 1152 = 1*04, or 4 per cent. 

Table 15. — Of the Heat required to convert Water to Steam of 

different Pbessures. 



Pressure above 




Units per 


lb. Water. 




t.Ko A f.m<^anhorA 


Temperature 
of the 
Steam. 


A^ 








W^i^ A&va.A*^r^vm«^a%# 










In lbs. per 
Square Iiicb. 


Latent Heat. 


Total Heat 
firom320. 






7 



232 


950 


1152 






15 


250 


937 


1157 






20 


259 


931 


1160 






25 


267 


926 


1163 






30 


274 


920 


1165 






45 


292 


908 


1171 






60 


307 


897 


1175 






75 


320 


888 


1179 






100 


338 


876 


1184 






125 


353 


865 


1189 




. 


150 


366 


856 


1193 






175 


! 377 


848 


1196 






200 


388 


840 


1200 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





(20.) " Expamion of Solids" — The expansion of solids may 
be estimated in two ways ; by the increase in length, and by the 
increase in volume. Imagine a very expansible solid, such that 
by a given change of temperature its length was doubled, say 
from 1 foot to 2 feet ; but obviously the breadth and height would 
be simultaneously doubled also, and thus if before expansion the 
body were a cube or 1x1x1 = 1 cubic foot, it would become 
by expansion 2x2x2 = 8 cubic feet. Estimating by the 
effect on the length, we should say that the comparative lengths 
at the two temperatures were 1 to 2, but by volume as 1 to 8, 
and in all cases the expansion in volume is the cube of the 
exptmaion in length. 
Bat for the exceedingly small dilatations oi ftoVi<3L^ ^'v\!(^\v «& ^xe 
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Table 16. — Of the Expaksioh of Bodies by Hkat for 1° Fahrenheit, 
being the Mean EzptmaioD per Dtsree between 32* and 212* the 
Volume at 32° being 1-0. 





Ei[«nMMiforloF.hn!nl«iL 


Ho. or 




In Laiglb. In Tglinnr!. 


Aolborf 


Fire Brick 

Matble (black) 

White Hail 

Brick. 8t«k 

GtBDita (Aberdeen grev) .. .. 

Platina 

Slate (Penrhyn) 

Cast Iran 

SteeLrod 

Wrcraghtlron 

Iron Wire 

Soman Cement 

Copper 

BiBfl^oast 

„ Plato 

„ "ire 

Silver 

Tin 

Lead 

Ice. from - 17° to + 30° .. .. 
Gotluperoba, 25° lo 60° 




000002319 
000002407 
0000025S6 
000003057 
000003033 
000004386 
000004567 
00(1004835 
000005764 
O0000G167 
O0O0OB441 

000007430 
000007972 

000010417 
000010450 
000010723 
000011121 
000013102 
000015876 
0000172ta 
000028567 
000084300 




000007047 
000007420 
000007669 
000009170 
000010900 
000013157 
0000 13701 
00O0U50K 
000017290 
0O0OI850I 
0UOO19324 

000022290 
0000113915 
000030264 
000031250 
000031350 
000032170 
000033364 
000039307 
000017628 
000051806 
000085700 
000253000 





AaaOLVTS EXFAHBIOK 

•M«onry I 

tWater,40"to212° 

Alcohol, 30° to 100= 



BnlphDiie Ether at 32° .. 
Snlphnret of Carbon at 32° 
Linseed Oil, 32° to 212° 



ESFAKSIOK r 

Maronry 

Water. «° to 212° 

Alcohol, 30° to 100° 

„ at 32° 

Snlpbnrio Ether at 32° 

gulphoret of Curbun at 32° .. .. I 
Liiiseed Oil, 32° to 212° 

• Se« Table 23. 
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met with in experience, the expansion in volume may without 
sensible error be taken at three times the linear dilatation, fpr 
a cube has three dimensions, length, breadth, and height, and if 
each of these dimensions be increased by a very small amount, 
it is evident that the expansion of the cube in volume is very 
nearly three times the linear expansion. 

Table 16 gives the expansion of bodies in length and volume : 
its use is very simple; thus, an iron wire 100 feet or 1200 
inches long, with 66° increase in temperature, would expand 
•00000743 X 1200 x 66 = -4904 inch, or i inch barely. 
Again, 10 cubic feet of linseed oil heated 240° would expand 
•0004167 X 10 X 240 = 1000 cubic foot; thus the 10 cubic 
feet would become by expansion 11 cubic feet, &c. ' 

(21.) " Contraction of Metals in Casting" — The contraction 
which metals experience in cooling down from their melting 
points to ordinary temperatures is very considerable, amounting 
to about an inch with a straight bar of cast iron 8 feet long, 
or with a copper bar 6 feet long. Allowance has therefore to be 
made for contraction in fixing the sizes of the pattern. 

Table^ 17 gives the result of practical observations on this 
subject, and is very simple in application; thus a cast-iron 
girder 20 feet long must have a pattern '1246 x 20 = 2^492 
inches longer than itself, but a pattern 20 feet long would give 
a casting ^1236 x 20 = 2*472 inches shorter than itself. 

For practical purposes ^ of an inch to a foot for cast iron ; 
^ of an inch for gun-metal; ^ of an inch for copper; and 
^ inch for zinc may be ta^en as sufficient approximations. 

(22.) The contraction of wheels is anomalous, as is shown by 
Table 18. The irregularities in the apparent contraction arise 
in part from the practice of ** rapping " the pattern in the sand 
to make it an easy fit and enable it to be drawn out with facility. ' 
This is most influential in its results with small heavy wheels 
of great width of face : in some cases, and in rough hands, the 
casting of a small and heavy pinion may be quite the full size of 
the pattern. The allowance to be made is therefore not imiform, 
but must be fixed with judgment ; in large wheels, where the 
effect of rapping is comparatively very small, ^V of an inch to 
a foot may be taken safely. A wheel, &c., is not so free to con- 
tract as a straight bar, and in any case its contraction will be less. 
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Table 17.— Of the Contraction of Metals in Casting. 



Cast-iron girder 

w j» .... 

Gun-metal bar 

j» 

n • 

n 

. »» 

>» 

n •• ••' •• 

yj • • . • * . 
M 

Copper and Tin, Copper\ 
113, Tin 10 / 

»» n 

»♦ »» 

>» » 

TeUow Brass 

Copper 

>» 

>» 

n •• •• •• •• 

Lead 

Zinc, cast in iron mould . . 

ft n •• 

»» n 



Length 
Pattern. 



Contractton. 



ft. 


in. 


21 


H 


16 


9 


5 


4!l- 


5 


711 




>» 


6 


0* 


5 


6,^ 




>» 




>» 




»1 

9 • 


5 


6A 




n 




»» 




»» 




M 


2 


9* 


7 m 


7 


5i 




»» 


2 


• • 




2 


OA 




• • 



Total 

In 
Inches. 



2 
1 



5 
54 
465 
465 

• • 

21 

455 

465 



Per Foot 



or Of 

Pattern. Casting. 



2H 

05 



936 

97 



92 

90 

88 

84 



895 

880 
880 ; 
855 : 



inches. 
1236 
1225 
18568 
1653 
1713 
1661 
1671 
1635 
1598 
1526 
1607 

1623 

1595 
1595 
1550 
1591 
1811 
1948 
1972 
1972 
1964 
1050 
2257 
2307 
2282 



nches. 

1246 

1236 

1886 

1676 

1737 

1684 

1695 

1657 

1620 

1545 

1632 

1645 

1617 
1617 
1570 ! 
1612 
1839 
1980 1 
2005 i 

2005 : 

1996 ; 
1059 ' 
2301 ' 
2352 
2326 



Maximum. 



Minimum. 
Mean of 8. 

Maximum. 



Minimum. 
Mean of 4. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 
Mean of 4. 

Minimum. 
Maximum. 
Mean of 2. 



(23.) " Contraction of Wrought Iron" — When a bar of wrought 
iron is heated to redness and quenched in water it becomes per- 
inanently shorter than before. This &ct is well known to 
practical men, who sometimes avail themselves of it when a 
wronght-iron crank, &c, has been accidentally bored out too 
large for its shaft ; by one or more heats it may be reduced so 
as to be a good fit. 

Table 19 gives the result of experiments on a bar of wrought 
iron -I inch diameter and 40 inches long ; it was heated to a 
dear orange-red in daylight, say about 2000^, and quenched in 
water in the usual way. The reduced results in col. 4, &c.. 
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Extr,™. 


Filcli 






t.n,r.c««>. 














CWOF. 


Ind«. 




^In^ 








or 


Of 














CwhB. 








't. In. 








Invlinr. 


Incli-a. 






1(1 S| 




12 


1-08 


■1059 


■IIMO 1 




A 


«V 


9 


■m 


■0893 


■0880 




fi 1! 




11 


■S75 


■0«I3 


■OBIO 




5 5^V 






■345 


■0G31 


■0028 




2 1?i 


8. 


12 


■11 


■oseoe 


'0^881 




!J ^U 


at 


9 


■lis 


■0S97 -0390 ! 



Table 19.— Of the Contraction of a Bae of WBoraar Iron 40 incheB 
long, hy repeated Heating and Qiiencbing. 







1 


KcdiuedBoulta. 










Kunibfr 


inl 


cbo*. c. 


ntncUon 


ToUlOonlnWi™. 


PO 


H«t. 


ToUL 


IncbfB. 


'•"^ 1 ixr^'. 


1 


041 


'041 


0400 


■0400 




2 






0340 






3 






0260 






4 




■119 


0230 


■1230 


■00307 


5 




■149 


0225 






a 




■109 


0220 


■lb75 


■00419 


7 


019 


■188 


0215 


■1890 


■00472 


8 




■197 


0210 


■2100 


■00525 


9 


021 


■218 


0205 


■2305 


■00576 


10 


030 


■248 


0200 


■2505 


■00626 


11 


021 




0195 


■2700 


■00675 








0190 


■2S90 










0185 


■3075 




11 






0180 


■3255 










0175 


■3430 










0170 












0165 












0160 


■3925 


■00981 






■406 


0155 








007 


■413 


0150 


■4230 


■01057 


CO . 


<« 


(3) 


(0 


(6) 


C«) 
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were obtamed hy makiiig a diagram of the experimental ones in 
coL 2 and drawing a curve, by which the irregularities of the 
experiments were eliminated. It will be observed by col. 4 that 
the contraction per heat is continuously reduced with each suc- 
cessive heat, becoming with the tenth heat about half that with 
the first. A bar 95 inches long would be reduced 1 inch, or to 
94 inches, by twenty heats. 

(24.) Table 20 gives the result of experiments made at Swin- 
don on a flanged wheel-tire 7 feet diameter, or 22 feet circum- 
ference, 5^ inches wide and 2^ inches thick. The contractions 
are very much greater than those in Table 19 ; the cause does 
not appear, perhaps the temperature was much higher, but that 
would not be sufficient to explain the difference in the results. 



Table 20, 


,— Of the Contraction of a Wheet. Tire 7 feel 


, diameter. 


by repeated Heating and Quenching. 




Namber 
ofHeate. 


Observed Contractions. 






Per Heat. 


Total 


In parts of 
the Length. 








Inches. 


inches. 








1 


i 


8. 


•00237 






2 


\i 


IVW 


•00500 






3 


lV 


H 


•00667 






4 


i 


25 


•00900 






5 


1 


2^ 


•01042 






6 


i 


3 


•01136 






7 


i 


3i 


•01231 






8 


i 


3| 


•01373 






9 


i 


n 


•01468 






10 


i 


4 


•01657 






11 


i 


5 


•01900 






12 




H 


•02000 






13 


i 


5f 


•02030 




1 (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





(26.) " Expansion of Liquids** — The expansion of liquids 
most be estimated by the increase in volume, Beferring to the 
former illustration (20), we may suppose that a cubic foot of 
the liquid is contained in a vessel that does not itself expand' with 
heatj but of such a height as to allow the liquid to expand in 
that direction only. When, by expansion, the cubic foot of 
liquid becomes 8 cubic feet, it is obvious that the vessel, whose 
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length and breadth is fixed, must be 8 feet high to hold the ex- 
panded liquid, and thus the linear dilatation is in fact the actual 
expansion in volume. 

But if the vessel is itself expansible, the observed expansions 
are apparent only, not real and absolute, being in fact the 
difference between the expansion of the liquid and that of the 
vessel containing it. Thus from Table 16 the expansion of 
glass in volume is * 000013701, and the absolute expansion of 
mercury is • 00010064, the apparent expansion of mercury in a 
glass vessel (such as a thermometer bulb, &c.) will therefore be 
•00010064 - -000013701 = -000086839, as per Table 16. 

The expansion of water is exceptional and anomalous. It 
attains a minimum volume and a maximum density at 39^*2, 
say 40^, and a departure from that temperature, in either direc- 
tion, is accompanied by expansion, so that 8° or 10° of cold 
produces about the same amount of expansion as 8^ or 10° of 
heat This is shown by Table 21, which is calculated by 
Tredgold*s rule, 

6 — 

g log. (< - 40) + 6 • 910909 = the log. of the expansion. 

Thus at 212° we have 212 -40 = 172° the logarithm of which 
is 2-235528. 

Then, from 40° to 212°, the expansion becomes 

liOg. 

212-40 = 172° = 2-235628 

5 



3) 11-177640 

3 - 726880 
6-910909 



2*636789 = -04333; the expansion. 



Hence the volume at 40° being 1-0, that at 212° is 
1 - 04333, &c., as in the table. 
In the act of freezing, water expands very considerably ; a 
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eiibio foot of water at 32° weighs 62 ■ 88 lbs., but a cnbic foot of 
ico ftt 82°, Mily 57-96 Ibe. by Table 37, hence the floating 
power ia 62'S8 — 67'96 ^ 4'42 lbs. per cnbic foot, and a man 
weighing 150 lbs. wonld be carried by 150 -^ i-4.2 = 34 cubio 
feet of ice. In ioeborga, &c^ the part submerged is about 
67'96~'i'i2= thirteea times the size of the part above water. 

Table S1-— Of the Volumb, Spkoifio Gbavitv, Expansios, and 
Wbiout of Watbb at different TemperaLurea. 



1-0012000 

1-0003780 

1-0000000 

1-0000-258 

1-0(105123 

1-OOH070 

J-Oa2ti27 

1 -0041*3 

1-005901 

1-007911 

I-OIOLW 

1-01261 

1-01527 

1-0131* 

1-02120 

1-02443 

1-02788 

1 03118 

i-o:i520 



1 -Oosua 
i-ii5eo 
1-14840 
1-1R430 
1-22330 



62-23 
62-15 

62-04 
61-92 

61-78 



60-05 
59-92 
59-37 
58-95 
58-17 
57-42 
55-94 
54-34 
52-70 
51-02 
47-6* 



-0000:i76 
-0000129 
-OOiKUaC 
-0000895 
-0001216 
-00111516 
■001)1758 
•OOOlJOlO 
'0002239 
'000246 

■wo-im 

-00U287 
'000306 
'000323 
-0110345 
'000360 
'000378 
'000396 
'000411 
-000434 
-000464 



(26.) " Varialum in Ea^nsi&ti." — The expansion of solids, and 
liquids are not equal for equal inGremtsats of heat, but increase 
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with the temperature, as shown by the experiments of Dnlong 
and Eegnanlt in Table 22. The rate of expansion being 
variable with the temperature it is necessary to distinguish 
between expansions at a given temperature and those between 
two given temperatures. For example, imagine a body which 
at 32° expands -01 for 1°, and at 212% -02 for 1°; then sup- 
posing the rate of expansion to increase in arithmetical pro- 
gression, the mean expansion between 32° and 212° would be 
(•01+ -02) -1.2 = -016, which is in fact the true rate of 
expansion at the mean temperature (32 -|- 212) -i- 2 = 122°. 
Then between 32° and 120° it would be ( • 01+ ' 015) -r- 2 = • 0126, 
and between 120° and 212° = (-016 + -02) .f- 2 = -0176. 
Table 16 gives for the most part the expansions between 32° 
and 212°; where otherwise specified, the meaning will be under- 
stood from the explanation now given. 

The expansions of mercury and glass (being the materials of 
which ordinary thermometers are made) are very important in 
the interests of science. They have been carefully ascertained 
by Eegnault, and the results are given in Table 23, which has 
been calculated from his experiments. 



Table 22.— Of the Variation in the Expansions of Bodies at 
different Temperatures, from the Experiments of Dulono and 
Keqnault. 



» 


32© to 2120. 


320 to 3920. 


32° to 6720. 






Linear Expansion for 1^ Fahr. 


Authority. 


Platina .. 
Iron 

Copper .. ., 
Glass . . 


•000004912 
•000006567 
•000009545 
•000004785 
•000005113 


• • 

• • 

•000005125 
•000005386 


•000005101 
•000008158 
•000010462 
•000005616 
•000005660 


Dulong. . 

» 
Begnault. 




Expansion in Volnme for 1^ Fahr. 




Mercury 


•0001001 
•00010085 


•00010241 
•000102252 


•00010482 
•000103653 


Dulong. 
Begnault. 
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Table 28. — Of the Absolute Expansion of Mebcubt and of Common 
Glass, calculated from Reonault's Experiments. 



Tempenture 


yolmne 

at Um given 

Tempentare. 


Ezpansioii in Volume for 1° Fahr. 


bjan Air- 
ThennoiDeter. 


Between 3i2P and the 
given Temperature. 


At the given 
Temperature. 






1 





f\ 


MSBCUBY. 




32 


1-000000 


• • 




122 


1*009013 


•000100144 




212 


1*018153 


-000100850 




302 


1-027419 


-000101552 




392 


1-036811 


* 0001 02252 




482 


1-046329 


•000102953 




572 


1*055973 


•000103653 




662 


1*065743 


-000104354 





000090472 
000100844 
•0001022r)0 
000103650 
000105050 
■000106450 
000107850 
■000109255 



Glass. 



Temperature 
by an Air- 


Volume 

at the given 

Temperature. 


Mean Expansion for 1° Fahr. between 32° 
and the given Temperature. 


Tl:^rmometer. 


In Volume. 


In length. 


32 
122 
212 
302 
392 
482 
572 
662 


1-000000 
1*001343 
1-002761 
1*004252 
1-005817 
1-007416 
1-009169 
1-010958 


•0006i4928 
•000015338 
•000015750 
•000016159 
•000016569 
•000016979 
•000017394 


•000004976 
•000005113 
•000005250 
•000005386 
•000005523 
•0000056G0 
•000005798 



(27.) " Eospansion of Oases*' — It has been found by experi- 
ment ^at all the gases, dry air, and Oven vapours, out of contact 
with their generating fluids, expand alike or very nearly so. 
Fig. S6i represents the condition of air at the surface of the 
earth: let A be an open-topped vessel, 1 foot square in plan, 
fitted with a frictionless piston £, and let C be a column of 
mercury 29*92 inches high, which presses on the piston and 
compresses the air beneath it into 1 cubic foot, as in the figure ; 
and let the whole apparatus be placed in a vacuum surrounding 
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it on all sides. Say that the air in D is at 32°, and that by 
applying heat it is expanded and the piston with its load is 
raised: Begnault fonnd that by heating from 32° to 212° 
or 180°, the piston in our case would be raised '367 foot, 
or to E, and the cubic foot of air becomes 1 • 367 cubic foot : we 
have here supposed that the capacity of the vessel itself is not 
affected by heat. Now if we had taken 180° away from the air, 
thus reducing the temperature to — 148° below zero of Fahren- 
heit, the piston would have descended the same distance, * 367 
foot, or to F ; another reduction of 180°, or to — 328°, lowers 
the piston to G ; and to cause it to descend to H, or to reduce 
the volume of the air to nothing theoretically, we should require 

-^ = 490° -4 below 32°, or 490 -4 - 32 = 458-4 below Fah- 
renheit's zero. This temperature is termed ahsolute zero, and it 
will be evident that the volume of air at all temperatures is 
proportional to the distance of its temperature from — 468° ''4. 
Hence the general formula becomes 

458'4 + < 
*^ " ^ 458-4 + T' 

in which V = volume of gas, &c., at the temperature T, 

t; = ,, „ at the new temperature t. 

Thus air whose volume at 32° = 1 • 000, will have at 2500° a 

volume of 1-000 x T.o a T bo— = 6-032. Table 24 has been 

458-4 -f- oz 

calculated by this rule, and Table 25 gives a comparison of its 
results with the experiments of Dulong and Petit. 

(28.) The experiments of Regnault have shown that although 
practically all the gases and dry vapours expand alike, and 
equally for equal increments of heat, yet that both those state- 
ments are not rigorously true; but that air and all gases 
except hydrogen have coefficients of dilatation, which increase 
slightly with their density, but approach more nearly to 
equality as their pressures become feeble. Table 26 shows that 
with air and carbonic acid gas the rate of expansion increases 
slightly with the pressure, which varying in the case of air 
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Table 24. — Of the Volume and Wbight of Dry Aib at diflferent 
Temperatures under a constant Atmospheric Pressure of 29*92 inches 
of Mercury in the Barometer, the Volume at 32° being 1. 



Temper*- 
iare. 


Weight of 
Volume. a Cubic Foot 
inPouDdi. 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Weight of 
Volume. a Cubic Foot 
in Pounds. 


o 



•935 


0864 


550 


2-056 


0384 


12 


•960 


0842 


600 


2-158 


0376 


22 


•980 


0824 


650 


2-260 


0357 


32 


1-000 


0807 


700 


2-362 


0338 


42 


1-020 


0791 


750 


2-464 


0328 


52 


1041 


0776 


800 


2-566 


0315 


G2 


1-061 


0761 


850 


2-668 


0303 


72 


1-082 


0747 


900 


2-770 


0292 


82 


1-102 


0733 


950 


2-872 


0281 


92 


1-122 


0720 


1000 


2-974 


0268 


102 


1-143 


0707 


1100 


3-177 


0254. 


112 


1163 


0694 


1200 


3-381 


0239 


122 


1-184 


0682 


1300 


3-585 


0225 


132 


1-204 


0671 


1400 


3-789 


0213 


142 


1-224 


0660 


1500 


3-993 


0202 


152 


1-245 


0649 


1600 


4-197 


0192 


162 


1-265 


•0638 


1700 


4-401 


0183 


172 


1-285 


•0628 


1800 


4-605 


•0175 


182 


1-306 


•0618 


1900 


4-809 


•0168 


192 


1-326 


•0609 


2000 


5-012 


•0161 


202 


1-347 


•0600 


2100 


5-216 


•01o5 


212 


1-367 


•0591 


2200 


5-420 


•0149 


230 


1-404 


•0575 


2300 


5-624 


■0142 


250 


1-444 


•0559 


2400 


5 828 


•0138 


275 


1-495 


•0540 


2500 


6-032 


•01H3 


300 


1-546 , 


•0522 


1 2600 


6-2;i6 1 


•0180 


325 


1-597 


•0506 


2700 


6-440 


•0125 


350 


1-648 


•0490 


2800 


6-644 


•0121 


875 


1-689 


•0477 


2900 


6-847 


•0118 


400 


1-750 


-0461 


3000 


7051 


-0114 


450 


1-852 


•0436 


3100 


7-255 


-0111 


500 


1-954 


-0413 


3200 


7-459 


-0108 


T. 


iBLE 25. — Of th 


e ExPAiJ 


fSiON of Di 


lY Air by Heat 


1 


Tempera- 
tmre. 


Volume by 
Experiment. Vc 
Dulong and Ca 
fetit 


)lume by 
Iculation. 


Tempera- 
ture. 

i 


Volume by 
Experiment. V< 
Dulong and Ca 
Petit. 


)lnme by 
Iculatlun. 


o 






o 






-32-8 


-8650 


-8678 


392 


1-7389 


1-734 


+ 32 


1-0000 1 


-0000 


482 


1-9198 


1-918 


212 


1-3750 1 


-367 


572 


2-0976 


2-101 


302 


1-5576 1 


•551 


680 


2-3125 


2-322 
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EXPANSION OF GASES. 



4*81 -T- •1441 = 33'4 to 1 causes the zero to vary from — 461-4 
to — 463'1. Table 27 gives the exact rate of expansion for 
various gases at atmospheric pressure, and also shows that it 
varies slightly according as the volume or the pressure is taken 
as constant. It is somewhat anomalous to give a coefficient of 
expansion with constant volume^ but the meaning is that the con- 
stants in cols. 1 and 2 govern the volume when the pressure is 
constant, and those in cols. 3 and 4 govern the pressure when 
the volume is constant. 

For scientific purposes, therefore, instead of the coefficient 
468 '4 given by our rule (27), those given by col. 6 of Table 26, 
or by cols. 2 and 4 in Table 27 should be used. For dry or 
superheated steam Messrs. Fairbairn and Tate's experiments 
give the zero at — 458*71, which is almost precisely that given 
by the rule for air (27). 



Table 26. — Of the Variation with different Pressubes in the Rate 
of Expansion of Dry Air and Carbonic Acid Gas by Heat, the 
Volume being constant. From the Experiments of Regnault. 



Total Pressure by a Column 
of Mercury at 32°. 


Ratio of 

Densities 

at 32°. 


P 
P 


Reduced 

Coefficient of 

Expansion from 

32° to 212°. 


Absolute Zero 

with 

Volume 

Constant. 


Air at 320. 


Air at 2120. 


inches. 


P 
indies. 











Atmospheric Air. 



4 
6 
10 
14 
29 
66 
84 
143 



'3197 
8645 
■4748 
■7507 
•9221 
•0786 
•6164 
•9194 



5-8665 

9-3374 

15-5539 

20-0925 

40-8885 

90-0024 

115-1194 

196-5386 



1 
2 
2 
4 



1444 
2294 
3501 
4930 
0000 
2084 
■8213 
•8100 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



3581 
•3602 
4845? 
3621 
•3665 
•3621 
3649 
•3653 



36482 
36513 
36542 
36586 
36650 
■36760 
36894 
37092 



Carbonic Acid Gas. 



461-4 
461-0 
460-6 
460-0 
459-1 
457-7 
455-9 
453-1 



29-8609 


40-7298 


1-0000 


1-36397 


-36856 


- 456-4 


35-4759 


47-6317 


1-1879 


1-35434 


-36942 


-455-3 


68-6113 


94-0045 


2-2976 


1-37089 


•37523 


- 448-8 


141-3017 


187-3630 


4-7318 


1-32040 


•38598 


- 434-3 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 
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Table 27.— Of the Absolute Expansion of Gases from 32° to 212°, 

by the £zperimeDts of Regnault. 



Pressure Constant 



Expansion. 



Absolute 
Zero. 



Volume Constant. 



Expansion. 



Abwlute 
Zero. 



Air, Atmospheric 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Carbonic Acid 
Carbonic Oxide 
Sulphxuous Acid 



.. \. 


•3670 


- 458^4 


•3665 




•3661 


-459-7 


•3667 




• • 


• • 


•3668 




•3710 


- 453-2 


•3688 




••3669 


-458-6 


•3667 




•3903 


-429-2 


•3845 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 



-459-1 

- 458-9 
-458 
-456 
-458-9 

- 436-2 

(4) 



7 
1 



(29.) " Law of Marriotte'* — ^When the pressure is not constant 
the volume may be calculated by the law of Mariiotte, namely, 
that the volume of any gas varies in the inverse ratio of the pressure 
— the temperature remaining constant. The pressure here meant 
is the total pressure above a vacuum. Thus, a cubic foot of air 
in ordinary cases has the pressure of the atmosphere upon it to 
begin with, say 15 lbs. (nearly) per square inch, and its volume 
under a pressure of say 46 lbs. per square inch above the 
atmosphere will be 1 x 15-^(16 + 45) = • 25 cubic foot. Practical 
men have generally to deal with pressures above the atmosphere, 
and are apt to forget to allow for the same, and thus make 
serious errors. 

(30.) It appears from the experiments of Eegnault that this 
old law of Marriotte is only approximately true, as shown by 
Table 28; thus by increasing the density from 1 to 20 we 
should with any of the gases have to increase the pressure 
from 1 to 20 also, but the table shows that with the exception 
of hydrogen where the pressure is greater, the other gases 
require a rather less pressure than is due by the law of Marriotte. 
With the exception of carbonic acid, however, the differences are 
small, and may be neglected in practice. 

(31.) When there is a change both in temperature and 
pressure, the rule becomes 

P 458^4 + < 
*^-^X _pX 458-4:+ T' 

D 
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Table 28. — Of the Density and Corresponding Pressure of Air 

and Gases. Begnault. 



Density. 


Atmospheric Air. 


Nitrogen. 


Carbonic Acid. 


Hydrogen. 


1 

5 
10 
15 
20 


1-000000 

4-979449 

9-916220 

14-824845 

19-719880 


1-000000 

4-986760 

9-943590 

14-875770 

19-788580 


1-00000 

4-82880 

9-22620 

13-18695 

16-70540 


1- 000000 

5-011615 

10-056070 

15-139650 

20-268720 



in which Y, P and T are the Yolmne, Pressure, and Temperature 
in one case, and v, p and t are the Volume, Pressure, and Tem- 
. perature in another case. Thus 10 cubic feet of air at the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, say 15 lbs. per square inch above 
a vacuum, and temperature 60^, would if heated to 200° and under 
a pressure of 40 lbs. above atmosphere, or 15 -f- 40 = 55 lbs. 

1^ 1. iA 1^ 458-4 + 200 o ^ K - 

above a vacuum, become 10 x t= X T^Tr-j t^tt- = 3'7 cubic 

56 458*4 + 60 

feet. 

(32.) " Expansion of Moist Air" — When water or other liquid 
is present in the air or gas, another element becomes necessary 
in the calculation of its bulk at different temperatures, namely, 
the elastic force of the vajwur at the given temperature : — the 
rule then becomes 

_ p +/ 458-4 + t 

*'" ^ ^P + F^458-4 + T' 

in which V, P, T and F are the Volume, Pressure, Temperature, 
and elastic Force of vapour of the given liquid in one case, and 
V, p, t, and/ the corresponding Volume, Pressure, Temperature, 
and elastic Force of vapour of the given liquid in another case. 
The principle of this rule will be best understood by reasoning 
out an example, taking the elastic force of water from Table 67. 
(33.) Imagine a vessel containing 1000 cubic feet of air at 0°, 
saturated with vapour, and having a barometer enclosed indi- 
cating say 32-18 inches of mercury as the pressure of the 
mixture of air and vapour. Now it is an axiom that the pressure 
of such a mixture is the sum of the separate pressures or elasti- 
cities of the air and the vapours; and as the elastic force of 
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vapour at 0° is *044, it follows that the pressure of the air 

alone is in our case 32*18 — *044 = 82*136 inches. If the 

mixture be heated to say 112°, it will behave exactly as dry 

air or gas if no water be present to supply vapour ; and the 

pressure remaiuing the same, the volume would become 1000 x 

458*4 + 112 

A kqTS ?^o- = 1244 cubic feet. If now a little water be added 

to saturate the heated air, the tension of vapour at 112^ being 

2*781, the pressure would in a closed vessel be increased to 

32*136 + 2*781 = 84*867; and if the vessel be enlarged until 

that pressure be reduced to its normal state of 32* 18 inches, its 

34*867 
capacity would become 1244 x Qn,^Q = ^^^^ cubic feet 

Putting this in the form of the formula already given, we have 



1000 X 



32-136 + 2*731 458*4 + 112 



= 1848 cubic feet, as 



32*136+ *044 ^ 458*4 + 
before. Greneral Boy made some experiments on the expansion 
of moist air at a pressure of 32 * 18 inches. His results are given 
in Table 29 ; coL 4 is calculated by the formula. 

If the vapour present is other than that of water, of course 
the elastic force of that particular vapour must be taken, from 
Table 72. 



Table 29.—0f the Expansion of Moist Air, a1 


i a Pressure of 32 •IS in. 


of the Barometer, from the Experiuients of Gbnebal Roy. 




Temperar 


Elastic Force 
of Vapour, 


Volume 
Experiment. 


Volume 
by 
Calcula^on. ' 


t 




ture. 


Inches of 
Mercury. 






o 



•044 


1000-00 


1000-0 






32 


•181 


1071-29 


1074-5 






52 


•388 


1123-05 


1125-1 




72 


•785 


1182-50 


1183-7 




i 92 


1^501 


1255-14 


1255-0 






112 


2-733 


1353-75 


1348-3 






132 


4^752 


1491-06 


1476-4 






152 


7-931 


1689-00 


1657-0 






172 


12^752 


1929-78 


1918-3 






192 


19-837 


2287-44 


2291 






212 


30-000 


2672-00 


2824-0 
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THEBMOMETEBS. 



(34.) ** Thermometers** — The expansion of bodies by heat has 
afforded the mcst convenient method of measuring temperatures. 
In the common thermometers mercnry is used for medium tem- 
peratures, say from 0° to 600°; for lower temperatures alcohol 
is used, because it always remains fluid, even with the greatest 
cold which can be produced by artiflcial means ; for high tem- 
peratares metals are commonly used. There is an imperfection 
in all these bodies as measurers of heat, for as we have seen (26) 
their expansions are not equable for equal increments of heat ; 
but in the case of the mercurial thermometer it most fortunately 
happens that the variations of expansion in glass and mercury 
almost exactly compensate each other, so that mercury in glass 
has an expansion nearly equable at medium temperatures. 
Table 30, calculated from the refined experiments of Eegnault, 
gives the error of the mercurial thermometer in common glass, 
such as is ordinarily used for thermometers, and it shows that, 
for temperatures under 540°, the error is less than 1° Fahr. ; 
above that temperature the error becomes rapidly greater, and 
amounts to 7° '2 at 662°. The amount of error seems to vary 
greatly with the kind of glass employed: with fine crystal glass 
the error at 662° was found by Eegnault to be as much as 19°. 



Table 30. — Of the Ebror of the roMMON Mercueial Thermometer 
in Glass Tube, from the Experiments of Kegnault. 





Error of ) 




Error of 




Error of 


Temperature 


Mercurial i 


Temperature 


Mercurial 


Temperature 


Mercurial 


by an Air- 


Thermometer | 


by an Air- 


Thermometer 


t by an Air- 


Thermometer 


Thennomtter. 


in Degrees 


Thermometer. 


in Degrees 


iThermomtter. 


in Degrees 




Fahr. \ 




Fahr. 




Fahr. 


o 


1 


o 




o 




212 




000 I 


374 


-•630 


536 


+ -936 


230 


— ' 


036 


392 


-•550 


554 


+ 1^440 


248 


— ' 


090 


410 


-•450 


1 572 


+ 1^944 


266 


— * 


162 


428 


-•360 


i 590 


+ 2^610 


284 


— ' 


270 


446 


-•270 


1 608 


+ 3^240 


302 


— 


'360 


464 


-•180 


626 


+ 4^320 


320 


— 


•468 1 


482 


+ •090 


644 


+ 5^400 


338 


— 


'576 ; 


500 


+ •360 


662 


+ 7-200 


356 


-•666 1 

1 


518 


+ •684 


1 

1 





(35.) ^^Air-Thermometers** — Air offers the great advantage as 
fi meaiSnrer of heat, that its expansions are nearly equal for 
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equal increments of heat (27). This property renders it parti- 
cularly valuable for very high temperatures where the expansions 
of solids become very irregular. Air-thermometers, however, 
are not adapted for ordinary use, and for practical purposes less 
perfect but more convenient means have to be adopted for 
measuring high temperatures. 

(36.) *^ Immersion Thermometer.*^ — A simple method of esti- 
mating high temperatures is heating a mass of wrought iron to 
the unknown temperature, immersing it in a known weight of 
"water, and observing the increase of temperature produced. 

Thus, let 7 lbs. of wrought iron, which has been heated to the 
unknown temperature, be plunged into 10 lbs. of water at 60°, 
heating it thereby to . 180°. Then (180 - 60) x 10 = 1200 
units of heat have been given out by the 7 lbs. of. iron, or 
1200^7 = 171 '43 units per pound, and the specific heat of 
wrought iron being by Table 1 equal to one-ninth that of water, 
it must have been cooled 171*43 x 9 = 1543°; the imknown 
temperature must therefore have been 1543 + 180 = 1723°. 

Putting this into the form of a rule : — 

Let t = the temperature of the water before immersion. 
T = „ „ after „ 

T' = the unknown temperature required. 
W = the weight of the water in lbs., &c. 
to = the weight of the wrought iron in lbs., &c. 

ThenT'= Tt - <) X W x 9-t-«?^ +T. 

Thus in our case ^180 - 60) x 10 x 9 -^ 7^ + 180 = 1723° 

the temperature required. There are several sources of inac- 
curacy in this method, namely, the variable specific heat of iron 
(2) and water (3), &c.; notwithstanding which, it is perhaps the 
best practical method we have for high temperatures J[>eyond the 
range of the mercurial thermometer, or say 600° Fahr. 

(37.) " Colour Thermometer** — The colours which polished 
steel assumes when heated, have been used by workmen from 
time immemorial as a guide for temperature in tempering steel 
instruments. After heating to redness and quenching in water, 
the steel becomes exceedingly hard and brittle : it is then roughly 
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polished and again heated nntil it takes the colour known by 
experience to be necessary to obtain the particular temper 
required, which yanes with the nature of the work which the 
tool is to be used for. As the temperature rises the colotir 
changes successively from white to yellow, brown, red, purple, 
blue, dark blue, green, and finally to dark grey. Table 31 gives 
the colours with the respective temperatures, <&c. Temperatures 
ranging between 400° and 600° might be conveniently estimated 
by this method ; a small piece of thin steel re-polished for each 
observation would indicate with sufficient precision the tempera- 
ture of an oven, &c., &c. An ordinary oven requires about 450° 
of heat^ and should give to steel a straw yellow. 

Pouillet states that the temi>erature of furnaces, <&c., may be 
estimated with considerable accuracy by the colour of the fire, 
and that with a little practice the error at very high tempera- 
tures will not exceed 90^ or 100°. Table 32 gives the result of 
his observations with an air-thermometer. 

Table 81. — Of the Coloubs of Polished Steel at different 

Tempfratiires. 



Kind of Tools, &c. 



Very faint yellow for lancets . . 
Pale straw yellow for razors, &c. 
Orange for penknives and chisels 

Brown for scissors, &c 

Bed for carpenters' tools 
Purple for watch-springs 
Bri)j;ht blue for lock-springs . . 
Full blue for fine saws and needles 
Dark blue for common saws . . 

Greenish , 

Grey 



• • 




(38.) " Scales of the Thermometer,** — The scale of the thermo- 
meter is arbitrary ; in this country the scale of Fahrenheit is 
used, in which two standard points are fixed, the lower one is 
obtained by plunging the thermometer into melting ice (13), and 
is marked 32° : the upper one is the temperature of steam with a 
pressure of 29 • 905 inches of mercury at 82° in the barometer 
(16), and is marked 212°* Thus the difference between the two 
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Table 32. — ^Temperatures corresponding to rarions Degrees of 
Light in Heated Metal, Furnaces, &c. M. Pouillet. 



Red, just visible 
„ dull .. .. 
„ cherry, dull 
„ „ full 
„ „ clear 
Orange, deep . . 
„ clear . . 
White heat 
„ bright .. 
„ dazzling 




points is divided into 212 — 32 = 180°, which process con- 
tinued upwards and downwards gives the whole scale of the 
instrmnent. The whole length of the stem up to 212° should be 
heated by the steam, for obviously if the bulb only were so heated 
while the long column of mercury in the stem was at the low tem- 
perature of the ambient air, a considerable error would ensue. 

All thermometers intended for scientific purposes should be so 
gi^uated, and so used in practice, or otherwise the maker should 
indicate on each instrument the height to which it should be 
immersed in the liquid whose temperature was being taken. 
Care should also be taken to ascertain that the bore is equable 
throughout its length, by observing the length of a short colimm 
of mercury in different parts of the tube. 

On the Continent the Centigrade scale is commonly used; 
here the same standard points are used, but the lower one is 
marked 0° and the upper 100°, hence the distance between the 
two points is divided into 100°. The readings of the two 
scales are easily convertible by the rules 

F = (C X l-8) + 32 andC = (F- 32) -f- 1-8, 

in which F and C represent degrees in the respective scales 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade: thus, 75° Cent, is = (76 x 1*8) 
+ 32 = 167° Fahr. ; and 256° Fahr. is = (256 - 82) ^ 1-8 = 
124*4 Cent., &c. Plate 12 gives a direct comparison of these 
scales for a great range of temperature. 



40 POSITION, ETC., OF THERMOMETEBS. 

(39.) " The Position of Thermometers'* — A thermometer freely 
exposed in the opeu air is subjected to four distinct and some- 
times contrary influences. There is solar radiation ; radiation 
from the cold sky ; radiation from the earth ; and contact of the 
ambient air with the bulb. In such a case the thermometer 
would mot show the temperature of either the sun, sky, earth, or 
air, but a combined result of the whole in unknown proportions. 
For the purposes of science we require to measure at least three 
of these influences separately, namely, the temperature of the 
air, of solar radiation, and sky radiation, and we may indicate 
briefly the arrangements necessary for the purpose. 

(40.) " Temperature of the Air.** — The thermometer should 
be completely screened from radiation of heat or cold in all 
diretctions, but a screen of single thickness will not perfectly 
answer that purpose, because it will absorb the radiant heat and 
then radiate that heat to the bulb. The screen should be double 
or treble, with a space of 1 inch at least between each, com- 
pletely open at the ends to permit a current of air : the effect of 
the outer case being heated would then be to heat the air in the 
included space, which being heated would become lighter, and 
ascending would carry off the heat and so keep the inner case cool. 

" Solar Badiation" — A thermometer with a blackened bulb 
freely exposed to sun and air will show an excess of tempera- 
ture oyer the air to an extent which varies with the seasons, 
being on an average 4° in January and 40° in June, but some- 
times as much as 12° and 66° respectively. The mid-day 
temperature in the sun will on an average range from. 47° in 
January to 111° in June, but occasionally rising to 65° and 
165° respectively. See Table 96. 

But in such a case, part of the heat received from the sun is 
lost by contact of cool air, the amount of cooling varying with 
the temperature of the air. This loss may be prevented by 
enclosing the thermometer in an exhausted glass vessel, when on 
an average 20° to 30° and sometimes 40° higher temperature 
may be attained, and the irregularities due to the varying 
temperature of the air are eliminated. 

(41.) " Sky Radiation** — The temperature of celestial space 
is as low as — 224° Fahr. according to Pouillet, and if there 
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were no atmosphere a thermometer screened fro.m radiation 
from the earth would indicate that temperature constantly. As 
it is, the depression does not often exceed l(f to 15° below 
the temperature of the air ; but this is sufficient to reduce the 
temperature occasionally to 32°, or the freezing point in eyery 
numth of the year except July and August. The daily range 
of the same thermometer (40) thus exposed alternately to solar 
and sky radiation will vary from 81° in winter to 103^ in June. 

(42.) " Temperature of the Air of the Globe" — The temperature 
of the air varies not only with the geographical position, but 
also with the height above the sea level, and with local circum- 
stances, so that observation alone can determine the mean tem- 
perature of any place. Table 33 gives the mean temperature 
of every week in the year at Greenwich, deduced from 
Mr. Glaisher's observations, and Table 34 gives a summary 
of the temperatures of forty-four principal places in all parts 
of the globe calculated from the table of M. Mahlman. 

The influence of elevation above the sea is very considerable, 
but seems to vary with the climate, the season of the year, and 
the contour of the ground. Where the slope is gradual, the 
cold produced is 1° Fahr. for about 430 feet ; on steep mountain 
slopes about 355 feet, and in balloon ascents about 330 feet. 



Table 88. — Of the Mean Temperature of every Week and Month 
in the Year at Greenwich : from Fifty Years* Observations. 



Months. 


Mean of 


1st 


^nd 


3rd 


4th 


Month. 


Week. 


Week. 


Week. 


Week. 


January 


o 

36-5 


o 

36-2 


o 

(35-6) 


o 

36-2 


o 

37-9 


February ,. 


88-4 


38-0 


38- 1 


88-3 


39-3 


March 


41-0 


40-0 


40-6 


41-8 


42-2 


April 


46-0 


44-7 


45-2 


46-3 


47-8 


May 


52-6 


511 


51-5 


53- 1 


54-6 


June 


58-8 


56-9 


58-0 


59-5 


60-6 


July 


61-7 


61-5 


61-6 


61-7 


61-9 


August 


61-4 


(62-2) 


61-7 


61-4 


60-1 


September .. 


56-7 


58-3 


57-4 


56-1 


54-9 


October 


50-0 


52-9 


51-2 


49-3 


47-7 


November .. 


43-3 


45-8 


44-0 


42-3 


41-2 


December . . 


39-3 


40-5 


40-1 


39-6 


37-0 
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Table 84. — Of the Mean Tempbbature of the Air, in various parts 
of the Globe, at dififerent Seasons of the Year. 



Irkutsk, Siberia .. 
Nain, Labrador .. 
St. Bernard, Alps 
St. Gk>thard, Alps 

Petersburgh 

Moscow 

Ohristiania 

Stockholm 

Montreal 

Warsaw 

Berne 

Stromness (Orkney) . . 

Copenhagen 

Dresden 

^'ix^^ 

Berhn 

Nicolaief 

Greenwich (Glaisher) . . 

Vienna 

Paris .. 

Penzance 

Hobart Town 

Turin 

Trieste 

Constantinople 

MoDtpellier 

Madrid 

Home 

Nice 

Quito ^. 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Buenos Ayres 

Palermo 

Algiers 

Paramatta (Australia) 

Madeira (Funchal) 

Cape of Good Hope . . 

Canton • .. 

I^airo . • . . • • . ■ 

Ceylon (Candy) . . 

Bio Janeiro 

Calcutta 

Jamaica 



Height 
above the 
Sea in feet. 



8180 
6873 

480 

• • 

134 

397 
1918 



397 
288 
128 



512 
210 



915 

288 



2175 
174 

9560 
180 
236 

180 



1G83 



Mean Temperature. 



Year. 



o 
14 
25 
30 
30 
38' 
38" 
41 
42 
43 
45 
46- 
46 
46' 
47" 
47' 
47 
48' 
49' 
50 
51 
52 
52 
53 
55 
56 
57 
57 
59' 
60 
60 
61 
61 
62 
63 
64 
64 
65 
66 
69 
72' 
72 
73 
78' 
79 



Spring. 



» 

•5 


o 

17- 


•5 


21- 


•2 


28-< 


•6 


27- 


•3 


35- 


•5 


•43- 


•7 


39- 


•1 


38- 


•7 


44- 


•5 


44- 


•0 


45- 


•4 


43- 


•8 


43- 


•3 


47- 


•5 


45- 


•5 


46- 


•7 


49- 


•2 


46- 


•2 


50- 


•4 


50- 


•0 


49- 


•3 


52- 


•1 


53- 


•8 


53- 


•7 


51- 


•4 


56- 


•6 


57- 


•7 


57- 


•1 


55- 


•1 


60- 


•5 


59- 


•5 


59* 


•5 


59- 


•0 


59* 


•0 


63- 


•6 


66- 


•7 


63- 


•4 


65- 


•8 


69- 


•3 


71- 


•9 


74- 


.•6 


72- 


•4 


82- 


•0 


78- 



1 

6 
4 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
8 
7 
7 
1 
7 
4 
3 
9 
9 
5 
8 
9 
1 
8 
8 
8 
6 
4 
9 
3 
4 
9 
4 


6 
5 
5 
8 
6 
3 
5 
6 
3 



Summer. 



Autumn. 



Winter. 



o 


o 


o 


63-0 


20-1 


-38 


45-7 


36-0 


- 1- 


43-0 


31-3 


18- 


44-1 


320 


18- 


60-3 


40-5 


16* 


62-6 


84-9 


13- 


59-5 


42-4 


25- 


61-0 


43-7 


25- 


69-1 


47-1 


17- 


63-5 


46-4 


27- 


60-4 


47-3 


30- 


54-5 


48-2 


39- 


630 


48-7 


31- 


62*9 


47-1 


31- 


57-9 


48-0 


38- 


63-1 


47-8 


30- 


71*2 


60-0 


25- 


60-8 


60-2 


38- 


68-5 


50-9 


33- 


64-6 


52-2 


87- 


61-7 


53-8 


43- 


63-1 


51-6 


42- 


71-6 


53-8 


33- 


71-5 


56-7 


39- 


73-4 


60-4 


40- 


75-9 


61-0 


44- 


74*1 


56-7 


42- 


73-2 


61-7 


46- 


72-5 


63-0 


48- 


60-1 


63-5 


59- 


74-8 


62-2 


49- 


71-1 


62-6 


52- 


730 


64-6 


52- 


74-3 


66-2 


52- 


74-5 


70-5 


54- 


73-9 


64-8 


54- 


70-0 


67-6 


61- 


74-1 


66-9 


58- 


820 


72-9 


54- 


84-6 


74-3 


58- 


73-0 


72-3 


72- 


79-0 


74-5 


68- 


83-3 


80-0 


67- 


81-3 


80-0 


76- 



3 


3 
•7 
5 
2 
5 
5 
5 
'4 
2 
3 
3 
5 
6 
■9 
9 
-4 
9 
9 
1 
■4 
•4 
6 
5 
1 
6 
•7 
■7 
6 
3 
5 
5 

5 
3 
6 
8 
5 
1 
5 
8 
3 



Note. — The Seasons in this Table are (for the Northern Hemisphere) : Spring — March 
April, and May: Summer — June, July, and August; Autumn— September, October, and 
Hovanber; and tVlnter—Decemher, January, and February. 
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(48.) " Internal Heat of the Glohe," — The temperature of the 
surface of the ground follows pretty closely that of the air, 
which of course yaries with the season, but as we descend those 
variations diminish until at a certain depth we come to a stratum 
whose temperature is invariable throughout the year, and is 
equal to the mean temperature of the air at that place. The 
depth of this stratum varies with the conducting power of the 
soil, and with the variableness of the surface climate : in tropical 
America it occurs at about 2 feet ; in this country from 20 to 
35 feet. 

Between the surface and this stratum of invariable tempera- 
ture we have a series of conditions approaching to the varia« 
bility of the surface or the fixedness of the lower stratum, 
according to the depth. Thus Mr. Glaisher found at depths 
of 0, 3-2, 6-4, 12-8 and 25-6 feet, the dilBference between the 
mean of the hottest and coldest months to be 30° -5, 23°, 16°- 1, 
9° • 31 and 3° • 2 respectively. At 12 • 8 feet the mean temperature 
of January was 13° higher, and of July 15° lower than at the 
surface. It is surprising that this means of obtaining a mode- 
rate temperature in summer is not more extensively used : — a 
cage lowered by a windlass into a dry well to a depth of about 
30 feet would give a constant temperature of about 50°, or about 
20° below the mid-day summer heat in this country. 

(44.) Below the stratum of invariable temperature, the heat 
increases at a rate which varies with the character of the soil : 
three artesian bores with depths from 1792 to 2400 feet gave 
57*3 feet per degree, six Cornish copper and tin mines from 
1380 to 2112 feet in granite gave 57*4 feet, and five others 
from 768 to 1530 feet in "KiUas" gave 38-5 feet only, per 
degree. 

Taking 58 feet per degree, and assuming 50° for the surface 
temperature, water would boil at (212 - 50) x 58 -r 5280 = 
1-78 miles, and cast iron would melt at (2010 — 50) X 58 -4- 
5280 = 21-5 miles. The high temperature which thus arises 
is tho great obstacle to deep mining: a coal-pit in Durham 
1800 feet deep has a temperature, of 80°, and a copper mine in 
Cornwall 2112 feet, has a temperature of 90°. At greater 
depths the heat would become intolerable to the men. 

(45.) '^Sources of Heat and CoW — The pxinci^^l ^owic^^oi 
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heat are : solar radiation (40) ; the internal heat of the globe 
(44) ; friction (46) ; compression (47) ; change of state from 
liquid to solid (13), and from vapour to liquid (17); chemical 
combinations (58), and combustion (57). 

The principal sources of cold are: sky radiation (41) ; eyapo- 
ration (193) ; dilatation of compressed air (51) ; and the use of 
ice and frigorific mixtures (53). 

(46.) " HecU developed hy Friction^ — ^The fact, that friction 
produces heat has been known from the earliest times, but the 
power required to generate a given amount of heat was not 
accurately ascertained until recently. By an agitator working 
in water and actuated by a falling weight, Mr. Joule found that 
to produce a " unit " of heat, required 772 foot-pounds, or 
772 pounds falling 1 foot: this is termed the "mechanical 
equivalent " of heat. Gonversely, one unit of heat should be 
capable of doing 772 foot-pounds of work in a steam-engine, 
&c., and as by (60) a pound of coal contains 18,000 units, it 
should yield 18000 x 772 = 10,036,000 foot-pounds. But the 
highest duty of the best Cornish pumping-engine does not 
exceed 107^ millions of foot-pounds per bushel (94 lbs.) of 
coal, or 1,143,620 foot-pounds per pound of coal, or about one- 
ninth of the theoretical amount. 

(47.) '* Heat developed hy CompreasionJ^ — The law of Marriotte 
(29) is true only so long as the temperature remains constant 
as stated ; but every change of pressure and its accompanying 
change of volume is simultaneously accompanied by a change 
of temperature, compression causing increase, and dilatation 
decrease. 

With atmospheric air, the ratio of the specific heat (6) under 
constant pressure being to that with constant volume by Table 5 
as 1'41 to 1, and absolute zero being — 458*4 by (27), the 
relations of pressure and temperature are given by the following 
rule : — 

t = f^Y'' X (458-4 + t") - 458-4 ; 
or < = rj)'^'x (458^4 + T^- 458-4; 
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Tablb 35.— Of the Heat produced by Cohpreesion of Air, and Coui' 
by Dilatation, t lie Volume at Almospberic Pressure berng 1-0 at 
the I'emperature of 60° Fahrenheit. 
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in wMch P and T are the total pressure (above vacuum) and 
temperature in degrees Fahr. in one case, and p and t the 
pressure and temperature in another case. The pressure may 
be taken in inches of mercury or pounds per square inch, <&c., 
but of course must be the same in both cases. 

Thus say we have a volume of air = 1 • at 60°, with the baro- 
metric pressure = 30 inches of mercury, and we increase the pres- 
sure to 7 atmospheres or 30 x 7 = 210 inches above a vacuum; 
then P = 30, jp = 210 and T = 60. To find the • 2908 power 

of ^ we must make use of logarithms ; then 210 -7- 30 = 7, the 

logarithm of which is -845098 and • 845098 x '2908= -245754, 
the nataral number of which is 1*761. Having thus obtained 
7-2908 _ 1.76I ^e have no difficulty in applying the rule, and 
we obtain 1-761 x (458-4 + 60) - 458-4 = 454°- 5, the tem- 
perature sought, which shows that compression has produced an 
increase of temperature of 454*5 — 60 = 394° -5. The volume 
may now be found by the rule in (27) which becomes in our 

, 30 458-4 + 454*5 __ . . ,, , ,, 
case 1 X 2J0 ^ 458-4 -4- 60 "^ * showing that the 

volume is reduced to one- fourth nearly. The cols. 5, 6, and 7 
in Table 35 have been calculated in this way. The rules will 
not give the temperature and pressure due to compression into 
any given volume direct, because the unknown temperature and 
pressure are involved in the question, but by drawing a diagram 
we may obtain both with approximate correctness, and we have 
thus obtained the numbers in the second part of Table 35. 
Thus, by suddenly compressing air to one-tenth of its volume 
we should increase its pressure to 10 atmospheres by the law 
of Marriotte, but the compression causes an increase in the 
temperature of 809°, which increases the pressure from 10 
atmospheres to 25 * 72 atmospheres, as shown by col. 1 in the 
table. 

(48.) The heat developed will vary slightly with the ratios 
of the specific heats of the particular gas operated on, but may 
be found with the same rule by substituting for the fraction 
^, the ratios given by col. 3 of Table 5, and where great accu- 
racy is desired substituting the true zero from col. 6 of Table 26, 
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or cols. 2 and 4 of Table 27 for 458-4 given by the rule. Thus, 
for carbonic acid gas with a density of 4*7318 the rule becomes 



= (Sf 



284 



X (434-3 + T)- 434-3, &c. 

(49.) The temperatures given by Table 35 will seldom be fully 
realized in practice except under particular conditions, because 
the heat generated although high in temperature is small in 
quantity, owing to the low specific heat and weight of air. 
Thus a eubi6 foot of air at 62° weighs by Table 24 only 
• 0761 lb. ; compressed to one-tenth of its volume it would 
be heated 809°, and the specific heat being *238, we have 
•0761 X 809 X -238 = 14-65 units of heat developed: then 
if the air-pump, &c., weighed 100 lbs., and the specific heat of 
cast iron being -13 nearly, the 14*65 units would be absorbed 
by it, and its own temperature would be increased only 
14-65 -r-(-13 X 100) = r-13. But where the compression is 
continuously renewed as with an air-pump regularly working, 
the temperatures due thereto would be approximately attained. 

(50.) The heat thus evolved by the compression of air is 
foimd very troublesome in some cases ; such as air-pumps for 
diving bells, pneumatic piles of bridges, &c., being destructive 
to the lubricating oil. The pumps may be kept cool by sur- 
rounding them with cold water continually changed by a 
current passing through the cistern, and we can easily calculate 
the quantity of water necessary. Say we have double-acting 
pumps ^ith two barrels 12 inches diameter 18 inches stroke, 
thirty-five revolutions per minute, discharging 165 cubic feet 
of air (taken at the atmospheric pressure) against 100 feet head 
of water, or 88 * 5 say 90 inches of mercury by Table 38. The 
total pressure is thus increased from 30 to 30 -f- ^0 = 120 
inches of mercury, or from 1 atmosphere to 120 -f- 30 = 4 
atmospheres, and by col. 7 of Table 35 the heat developed is 
257°. The weight of the air is -0761 x 165 = 12*6 lbs., and 
its specific heat being that with constant pressure (5) or * 238, 
the heat developed will be 12 • 6 x 257 x • 238 = 770 units, 
and admitting that the water used for cooling may be heated 
30°, we require 770 -7- 30 = 25 * 7 lbs., or 2 • 57 gallons per 
minute. 
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(51.) " Freezing hy Compressed Air" — If compressed air be 
deprived by cold water or otherwise of the heat developed by 
compression, and then suffered to return to its normal volume 
by the relief of the pressure, a very low temperature is obtained, 
which may be used for freezing water and other purposes. 

The amount of heat to be taken from a poimd of water at 60^ 

to reduce it to ice at 32° is 170 units, namely. 

Units. 

One pound of water at 60° to water at 32° .. .. 28 

32° „ ice „ 32° (latent) 142 



j> » 



170 



Assuming the pressure of the compressed air at 2 atmo- 
spheres total, we can calculate the quantity of air necessary 
to freeze a pound of water, and the mechanical power required 
to do the work. One pound of air at 1 atmosphere and at 60° 
compressed to 2 atmospheres, is heated 116° by col. 7 of 
Table 35, and the specific heat of air where expansion is per- 
mitted being '238 we have '238 x 116 = 27*6 units per pound 
of air, and to freeze a pound of water from 60° requires 
170-f.27-6 = 6-16 lbs. of air, or 6•16-^ -0761 = 81 cubic 
feet of air at 1 atmosphere and at 60°. 

We now have to find the power required to compress this 
air. Imagine an air-pump 1 foot square and 1 foot stroke, 
thus holding 1 cubic foot, and let it discharge air compressed 
to 2 atmospheres, and heated 116° by the compression, into 
a reservoir where it is cooled down by cold water to 60° again. 
Let that compressed air be caused to pass through a refrigerator 
where it is allowed to return to its normal pressure and in so 
doing to absorb from the water to be frozen, the heat which it 
gave out when compressed, and let the pressure in the reservoir 
be maintained uniformly at 2 atmospheres. 

(52.) Now the pressure on the piston of the air-pump would 
be nothing at the commencement of the stroke, rising to 2 
atmospheres above a vacuum when the volume was reduced to 
•6117 cubic foot by coL 5 of Table 35, or when the piston had 
travelled 1 — '6117 = '3883 foot. To find the power expended 
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in this part of tlie operation we must take the travel of the 
piston giyen by col. 5 and the mean pressure from col. 4 : thus, 
the piston travels 1 — * 9346 = * 0654 foot with a mean pres- 
sure of (0 ^ 1»47) -4- 2 = '735 lb. per square inch requiring 
• 0664 X • 735 = • 048 foot-pound ; the next travel is • 9346 
- -8536 = -081 foot, against (1-47 + 3-67) -4- 2 = 2-57 lbs. 
requiring •081 x 2*57 = '208 foot-pound. We thus obtain 

the following numbers : — 

Foot- 
pounds. 

(1-0000 - -9346) X ( 0-00+ 1-47) -f- 2 = -048 

( -9346 --8536) X ( 1-47+ 3-67) -r- 2 = -208 

( -8536 --7501) X ( 3-67+ 7-35) -^ 2 = 570 

( -7501 --6724) X ( 7-35 + 11-11)^ 2 = -717 

( -6724 - -6117) X (11-11+ 14'7);-r-2 =-783 

Total = 2-326 



We thus find the power during the first part of the stroke 
to be 2*326 foot-pounds per square inch of piston, or 
2*326 X 144 = 335 foot-pounds on the whole area. The 
piston then completes the. stroke or *^117 foot against a 
nniform pressure of 14*7 x 144 = 2116*8 lbs. per square 
foot, and requires 2116*8 x *6117 = 1295 foot-pounds more, 
making a total of 335 -\- 1295 = 1630 foot-pounds to compress 
and deliver a cubic foot of air taken at atmospheric pressure, 
&c., and the 81 cubic feet which we found necessary (51) to 
freeze a pound of water, required 1630 x 81 = 132030 foot-pounds. 

By Joule's experiments (46) the mechanical equivalent of a 
nnit of heat is 772 foot-pounds ; hence the 170 units necessary 
to be taken from a pound of water in order to freeze it required . 
170 X 772 = 131240 foot-pounds, which is very nearly the 
amount we have calculated. 

* 

The indicated horse-power being equal to 33,000 foot-pounds 
per minute, we find that one horse-power would produce 
33000 X 60 -7- 132030 = 15 lbs. of ice per hour. But we 
have here allowed nothing for the friction of the air-pumps; 
perhaps 10 lbs. of ice would be about the amount in practice, 
and allowing as in (74), 5 • 75 lbs. of coal per indicated herse- 
lf 



m 



raiQORina Aim oalobimo hixtcbes. 



power, we hsTo 10 -i- 5-75 = I '75 lbs. of ice per pound of 
coal. By pUdng auotber cylinder between the refrigerator 
Mid tbe opes air, so ne to utilize the preeenre left in tlie air 
after cooling, the power might he considerably reduced, but the 
complication of machinery and consequent loss by friction 
would uentralize to a great extent the advantage thus gained. 

(53.) " Frigorifie Mixtures." — The miztnre of many salt* 
with water, snow, and aoida is productive of cold, aod by thia 
means a very low temperatore may be obtained at all seasons 
and in all climates. Table 36 gives a few of the best mixtures 
for this purpose : most of them may be recovered after use by 
evaporation. The best practical mixture is that of common salt 
vith snow or pounded ice, by which an intense cold, 32° below 
the &eezing point of water may be easily obtained. 

" Beating Mtittures." — The development of heat is a frequent 
result of the miztnre of liquids with one another or nith solids : 
thus equal volumes of sulphuric acid and water, both at tl", 
give 212° as the result of mixture. When quicklime is slaked 
with water, a very high temperature is generated, varying how- 
ever very much with the quantity of water used. Fresh burnt 
chalk-lime was foimd to absorb about 2i times its own weight 
of water, and if much more than that is used, the heat developed 

Table 36.— Of Fbiqobific Mixtures for tlie Artificial Productiok 
of Cold, from the ExperimentH of Mr. Waikeb. 
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DENSITY AND WEIGHT OF BODIES. 
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is very small: thus with water 6 to lime 1, the water was 
heated from 52° to 60°, or 8° only, but with equal weights the 
temperature became 210°. With less water the high tempera- 
ture of 476° was obtained, varying however in different parts 
of the mass : two other experiments gave 412° and 384° 
respectively. 

(54.) ** Jbermty and Weight of Bodies'' — The specific gravity 
or weight of bodies is frequently required throughout this 
work, and it will be convenient to give it in a collected form. 
.This is done for solids and liquids in Table 37, the basis of 



Table 37.— Of the Specific Gravity and Weight of Materials, 

Water at 62° beins 1-000. 



Mercury 

Lead 

Copper, sheet 

Gun Metal, cast 

Copper, cast 

Brass, cast 

Wrought Iron ... 

Tin, cast .. .. .. .. 

Zinc, sheet . . . . .... 

Cast Iron, British, mean . . 

Zinc, cast 

Slate 

Glass 

Granite, Cornish 

Sandstone, Yorksliire 
Brick, London Stock . . 

Sand, Biver 

Coal, British, mean 

Water, distilled 

Ice,at32o 

Alcohol 

Oil, Olive 

Oak, seasoned 

Elm, „ 

Mahogany, Honduras, seasoned 
Pine, Yellow, seasoned 
Coke, Gas, in measure 

Cork 

« 



Specific 
Gravity. 



13 
11 

8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



•596 

•352 

•785 

•670 

•607 

•393 

•788 

•291 

•190 

•087 

•861 

•835 

•760 

•662' 

•506 

•841 

•546 

•313 

•000 

•93 

•813 

•9153 

•777 

•588 

•560 

•483 

•353 

•24 



Weight 

of a 

Cubic Foot 

in Pounds. 



847 

707 

547 

540 

536 

523 

485 

454 

448 

441 

427 

176 

172 

165 

156 

114 

96 

81 

62 

57 

50 

57 

48 

36 

34 

30 

22 

14 



3 

5 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

6 

6 

7 



9 

2 

7 

35 

83 

321 

96 

67 

04 

42 

65 

9 

1 



96 



Weight 

of a 

Cubic Inch 

in Pounds. 



•4903 

•4094 

•3168 

•3127 

•3104 

•3027 

•2809 

•2630 

•2593 

•2556 

•2474 

•1022 

•0995 

•0960 

•0904 

•0664 

•0558 

•0474 

•03606 

•03354 

•02932 

•03301 

•02802 

•0212 

•0202 

•01742 

•01273 

•00866 



No. of 

Cubic Feet 

in One 

Tod. 



2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

12 

13 

13 

14 

19 

23 

27 

35 

38 

44 

39 

46 

61 

64 

74 

101 

149 



644 

166 

091 

145 

176 

282 

615 

930 

999 

07 

24 

68 

02 

50 

34 

52 

25 

37 

95 

65 

21 

27 

26 

13 

18 

41 

8 

7 



\ 
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DENSITY AND WEIGHT OF BODIES. 



which is the weight of distilled water at 62°, when hy Act of 
Parliament a gallon containing 277*274 cubic inches weighs 
10 lbs.; hence a cubic foot at that same temperature weighs 
1728 X 10 -4- 277 • 274 = 62 • 321 lbs. The weight of water at 
other temperatures is given by Table 21, and Table 38 gives 
the pressure of columns of water in pounds per square inch, 
and in inches of mercury. 

Table 38. — Of Equivalent Pbessures in Pounds per Square Inch, 
Feet of Water, and Inches of Mercury, at a Temperature of 
62° Fahr. 



Pounds per 


Feet of 


Inches of 


Pounds per 


Feet of 


Inches of 


Square Inch. 


Water. 


Mercury. 


Square Inch. 


Water. 


Mercury. 


1- 


2-311 


2-046 


2-5962 


6- 


5-31198 


2- 


4-622 


4 092 


3-0289 


7- 


6-19731 


3- 


6-933 


6-138 


3-4616 


8- 


7-08264 


4- 


9-244 


8-184 


3-8942 


9- 


7-96797 


5- 


11-555 


10-230 


•48875 


1-12952 


1- 


6- 


13-866 


12-276 


-97750 


2-25904 


2- 


7- 


16-177 


14-322 


1-46625 


3-38856 


3- 


8- 


18-488 


16-368 


1-95500 


4-51808 


4- 


9- 


20-800 


18-414 


2-44375 


5-64760 


5- 


•4327 


1- 


-88533 


2-93250 


6 77712 


6- 


•8654 


2- 


1-77066 


3-42125 


7-90664 


7- 


12981 


3^ 


2-65599 


3-91000 


9-03616 


8- 


r7308 


4- 


3-54132 


.4-39875 


10-16568 


9- 


2 •1635 


5- 


4-42665 









Example. — Required the Pressure per Square Inch, and Equivalent 
Column of Mercury for a Head of 247 feet of Water. 



Feet of 


Pounds per 




Inches of 


Water. 


Square Inch. 




Mercury. 


200 


= 86-54 


or 


177-066 


40 


= 17-308 


») 


35-413 


7 


3-029 


» 


6-197 



247 = 106 • 877 



» 



218-676 



(55.) Tho density and weight of gases are complicated by 
temperature and pressure. Table 39 gives the density, &c., at 
62° under a pressure of 29 • 92 inches of mercury in the baro- 
meter. The results for vapours in cols. 2, 3, 4, 5 are somewhat 
fictitious, because tho relations of vapours as to pressure and 
temperature are fixed and unalterable. With a pressure of 
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29'92 inolies of mercury, as in Table 89, tho vnponr of water 
can have no other temperatnre than 212°; and ether 100°, as in 
Table 10. At 62° water has an elaatio force of '556 inch of 
mercury only, inetead of 29-92 inches; but we can calculate 
the density by col. 1, which gives the ratios to air at all tempe- 
ratnrea and pressures. 

Table 6S giree in col. 7 the true weight of a cnbic foot of 
vapour at its own normal and proper pressure, given by coL 4, 
both being goremed inflexibly by the temperatnies in col. 1 in 
the same table (79). The numbers in Table 39 are given to 
facilitate calculation, the correctness of which will not be 
affected by the ^t that the data are fictitions. Thus c<d, 4 
gives the weight of vapour of water at 62° and 29*92 indies 
pressure, at '01746 lb. per oubio foot; at its trae normal pres- 
sure of -666 inch, the weight would be -04745 X '566 -i- 29-92 
= -000881 lb., ae per coL 7 of Table 68. The volume and 
weight of dry air at different temperatnres is given by Table 24. 

Tablb S6. — Of the Dbhsitt of Gases and Vafoubs, Air at the 
esmb Temperature and Pressure being 1-0; also the Weight of a 
Cubic Foot at 62°, under an Atmospheric Pressure of 29 '92 indies 
of Mercury, 





ume Temp 




«?:"^ 


Weight 


CnWo 




""teinri"™ 




FwitlB 
POUdlU. 


11 fi^ 
Id lib. 














Air (atmospheric) .. .. 


1-00000 


■001221 c 


r Tiv 


■07610 


13-14 


Hydrogen Giis .. .. 


■06926 


■0000846 




■00527 


1S9^70 


OijgenGos 


1105S3 


■001350 




-08414 




NitroeenGaB 


■97137 


■001185 




■07383 


13-54 




1-52901 


■001870 




11686 




CarboniG Glide Ga3 


■9074 


'001 18 




07384 


13-fiO 


Vapouc of Water .. .. 




■0007613 




04745 21-07 


Aleoho] .. .. 


1-5S9 


■00194 




12092 8-27 


Bulphurio Ether 


2^586 


■00316 




19680 5 -OS 




4^760 


■00581 




36224 2-76 




G'976 


■00850 


■rh 


52987 1-88 




C) 


(1) 


(3) 


(0 16) 
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ATOMIC WEIGHTS OF BODIES. COMBUSTION. 



(66.) " Atomic Weights of Bodies** — All bodies whicli com- 
bine chemically tend to do so in fixed definite proportions, 
which are termed " atomic weights," or " chemical equivalents," 
and are given for a few elementary bodies in Table 40. Thus 
1 atom of oxygen, or 100 lbs., combining with 2 atoms of nitro- 
gen, or 850 lbs., forms 100 -{- 350 = 450 lbs. of atmospheric 
air. Again, 5 atoms, or 500 lbs., of oxygen, combining with 
1 atom, or 175 lbs., of nitrogen, forms 500 + 175 = 675 lbs. of 
nitric acid. Other illustrations of the application of the table 
are given in (3) (57), &c. 

Table 40. — Of the Atomic Weights of Elementaey Bodies, 

Oxygen being = 100. 



Element. 


CombintDg 
Weights. 


Element. 


Combining i 
Weights. 


Element. 


Combining 
Weights. 


Aluminium 
Antimony 
Bismuth .. 
Calcium .. 
Carhon . . 
Chlorine .. 
Copper . . 


171-16 
1612-90 
1330-37 

256-02 
75-00 

442-65 

395-69 


Gold 

Hydrogen 
Iron.. 
Lead 

Mercury .. 
Nickel . . 
Nitrogen . . 


1243-01 ' 

12-50 ; 

339-20 i 

1294-50! 

1265-82 

369-671 

175 00i 


Oxygen . . 
PhosphoriiH 
Platina . . 
Silver 
Sulphur .. 
Tin .. .. 
Zinc . . 


100-00 
392-31 
1233-50 
1351-61 
201-16 
7.^5-29 
403-23 



CHAPTEE II. 



ON COMBUSTION. 

(57.) " Theory of Cbmhistion" — Combustion consists in the 
combination of bodies, and principally of carbon and hydrogen 
with oxygen, the carbon combining with oxygen derived from 
the air forming carbonic acid, and hydrogen similarly combining 
forming water. One " atom," or 75 lbs., of carbon (Table 40), 
combining with 2 atoms, or 200 lbs., of oxygen, forms 275 lbs. 
of carbonic acid. One atom, or 12-5 lbs., of hydrogen, com- 
bining with 1 atom, or 100 lbs., of oxygen, forms 112*5 lbs. 
of water. By the experiments of Dulong, the heat evolved by 
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these combioations is 12,906 units per pound of carbon, and 
62,535 units per pound of hydrogen. 

The combustibles used in the arts are principally composed 
of carbon and hydrogen, as shown by Table 41, and from their 
knovTn composition we can easily calculate the heat developed 
by them. Thus, oil of turpentine, by the table, consists of * 884 
carbon and '116 hydrogen, and 1 lb, of it will yield — 

Carbon .. -884 x 12906 i= 11409 units of heat 
Hydrogen .. -116 x 62535 = 7254 



18663 



jj 



» 



Table 41. — Of the Chemical Composition of Combustibles, 

according to P^clet, &c. 



Elements. 



CtrboD. 



T"' °'«*- 



Nitrogen 

and Water. 
Sulpbnr. ' 



Ashes. 



Coal, mean 97 kinds 

Coke 

Wood, perfectly dry 

„ ordinary state 

„ charcoal 
Peat, perfectly dry 

„ ordinary state 
Oil of Turpentine . . 

Alcohol 

Olive Oil 

Sperm Oil 

Beeswax 

(Spermaceti 

Tallow 

Parafflne Oil .. 

Resin 

Sulphuric Ether .. 



804 
850 
510 
'408 
"930 
'580 
•464 
•884 
'5198 
•7721 
•789 
'816 
•816 
•790 
'8522 
•7927 
'6531 



0519 

053 
042 

060 

048 

116 

1370 

1336 

1097 

139 

128 

117 

1478 

1015 

1333 



Total. 



•0787 


•0246 


• • 


•0408 


• • 




• • 


•150 


•417 




• • 


•020 


•334 




•200 


•016 


• • 




• • 


•070 


•310 




• • 


•050 


•248 




•200 


•040 


•3432 


• • 1 


• • 

• • 




•0943 




• • 




•1013 




• « 




•045 




• • 




•056 




• • 




•093 


« • 


• • 




•1058 




• • 
« • 




'2136 




• • 





1-000 



>» 

M 
V 

>♦ 
>» 
11 
>> 
>» 

« 
>» 



(58.) The presence of oxygen in a combustible containing 
hydrogen has the effect of reducing its heating power, for when 
a combustible contains 8 lbs. of oxygen to 1 lb. of hydrogen, 
being the ratio in which they combine to form water, they do so 
combine, but give out no useful heat, whereas if hydrogen alone 
is present it yields the full amount of heat due to it. When 
oxygen is present, but in too small a proportion to combine 
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with the w7u>le of the hydrogen, it combines with one-eighth 
of its weight, and leaves the rest as an excess of hydrogen^ 
which yields its dne proportion of heat as before. 

(59.) Alcohol will serve to iUnstrate the effect of oxygen in 
a combustible, it being composed, as per Table 41, of *5198 
carbon, * 137 hydrogen, and * 3432 oxygen. We have seen in 
(57) that oxygen re<jaires one-eighth part of its weight of 
hydrogen to form water; the oxygen in alcohol will require 

• 3432 -r 8 = • 0429 hydrogen ; whereas the combustible con- 
tains * 137 of hydrogen : there remains, therefore, * 137 — 

* 0429 = * 0941 hydrogen in excess to develop its heat, and we 
have — 

Carbon -5198 x 12906 = 6708 units 

Hydrogen in excess .. -0941x62535 = 5885 „ 



12593 „ 



Similarly for Olive Oil, composed of '7721 carbon, -1336 
hydrogen, and • 0943. oxygen, we have — 

Carbon -7721 x 12906 = 9965 units 

(•0943\ 
• 1336 g— J = • 1218 X 62535 = 7517 „ 



17482 „ 



Tallow, composed of '79 carbon, '117 hydrogen, and '093 
oxygen, will give — 

Carbon -79 x 12906 = 10195 units 

Hydrogen ^-117 - ^^ = -1055 x 62535 = 6597 „ 

16792 „ 

Paraffine Oil, or Petroleum, composed of carbon -8522, 
and hydrogen • 1478, will give — 

Carbon .. .. -8522 x 12906 = 10998 units 
Hydrogen.. .. -1478x62535= 9242 „ 



20240 „ 
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Sulphuric Ethsb, composed of carbon * 6531, hydrogen * 1333, 
and oxygen • 2136, will give — 

Carbon -6531 x 12906 = 8429 units 

Hydrogen ( • 1333 - — g— ) = ' 1066 x 62535 = 6666 „ 

15095 

BxESWAX, composed of carbon -816, hydrogen *139, and 
oxygen • 045, will give — 

Carbon -816 x 12906 = 10531 units 

(•045\ 
. 139 ^ j = • 1334 X 62535 = 8342 „ 

18873 
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(60.) From the Grovemment experiments on Coal, by Playfair 
and De la Beche, we find, as a mean of 97 different kinds of 
English, Welsh, and Scotch coals, the composition to be as per 
Table 41, and from this we have — 

Carbon -804 x 12906 = 10376 units 

/ • 0787 \ 

Hydrogen f -0519- ^^) = '04206 x 62535 = 2630 „ 

13006 

CoKS, containing * 85 carbon, without any hydrogen or oxygen, 
wiU yield -85 x 12906 = 10970 units of heat. 

(61.) Wood, perfectly dry, contains not only • 51 carbon, but 
also -47 hydrogen and oxygen, but as these are in the pro- 
portion proper for forming water, they combine without yielding 
any useful heat, and we have '51 x 12906 = 6582 units per 
pound of dry wood. 

Wood in its ordinary state of dryness contains 20 per cent, 
of water, its cairbon is thereby reduced to * 51 x * 8 = * 408, and 
its calorific power to *408 x 12906 = 5265 units per pound. 
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Charcoal from wood, containing • 93 carbon, will give • 93 x 
12906 = 12000 units per pound. 

(62.) Peat, artificially dried, contains 'SS carbon, -06 hy- 
drogen, and • 31 oxygen. The oxygen in the fuel will combine 
with -31 -7-8 = -04 hydrogen, leaving -06 - -04 = -02 hy- 
drogen in excess, to develop its share of heat ; and we have — 

Carbon -58 x 12906 = 7485 units 

Hydrogen in excess .. '02 x 62535 = 1251 „ 

8736 „ 



Peat in its natural state of dryness contains *464 carbon, 
•048 hydrogen, and '248 oxygen. The oxygen will combine 
with -248 -T- 8 = -031 hydrogen, leaving -048 - -031 = -017 
hydrogen in excess, and we have — 

Carbon -464 x 12906 = 5988 units 

Hydrogen in excess ... -017 x 62535 = 1163 „ 



7151 „ 



Charcoal of peat contains '818 carbon, and yields '818 x 
12906 = 10557 units per pound. 

The heating power of combustibles, as found by the preceding 
calculations, is the maximum effect they are capable of pro- 
ducing. When we come to apply it to practice we shall see 
(103) that there are sources of unavoidable loss which reduce 
their useful effect considerably. 

(63.) *' Effect of Water in a ComhustibleJ' — When a combustible 
contains water, with which it is more or less saturated, the effect 
is twofold ; say we take wood in its ordinary state, containing 
20 per cent, of water ; the really combustible matter is reduced 
to 80 per cent, of the amount contained in the same weight of 
wood perfectly dry, and of necessity the calorific power is 
reduced in the same proportion. The second effect is, that part 
of the heat in the residue is consumed uselessly in evaporating 
the water. Wood perfectly dry gives by Table 42, 6480 units. 
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which for wood in the ordinary state containing 20 per cent, of 
water, is reduced to 6480 x * 8 = 5184 units, but the • 2 water, 
say at 62°, will require for its evaporation (1178 — 62) X 
*2 = 223 units, so that the useful heat is reduced to 5184 — 223 
= 4961 units : this correction may be neglected in many cases, 
the amount being small in proportion to the heat given out by 
the fuel. 

The experiments of Bumford have shown that the heating 
power of wood varies only with the state of dryness ; that is to 
say, all the different kinds of wood in the same state of dryness 
yield sensibly the same amount of heat. 

(64.) " Experimental Power of Combustihlea,^^ — The heating 
power of combustibles may also be determined by direct experi- 
ment with " calorimeters " specially designed for the purpose, 
such as Bumford's and others. Bumford*s apparatus consisted 
of a shallow vessel of copper filled with water ; the fuel to be 
experimented on is burnt beneath it, and the products of com- 
bustion being collected by a hood or inverted funnel, are caused 
to pass by a worm circulating through the mass of the water, 
and the calorific power is estimated by the increase in tem- 
perature of the water and the vessel. To avoid loss of heat by 
the apparatus during the experiment, the mean temperature is 
arranged to be the same as the temperature of the air ; thus if 
the air was at 60° and the range of temperature 20°, the water 
would be taken at 50° to begin with, and would be 70° at the 
end of the experiment. With such an apparatus we should not 
obtain the total heating power in the fuel; some of the heat 
would be lost by direct radiation from the burning fuel, and 
some would pass off with the air issuing from the apparatus after 
passing through it, which would always have a temperature 
higher than the water it was intended to heat. 

(65.) Say we had an apparatus like Bumford's, made of sheet 
copper, weighing 10 lbs. and holding 60 lbs. of water at 50°, 
which became heated to 70° by J of a pound or 4 ounces of dry 
wood. The specific heat of copper (Table 1) being '095 by 
Begnanlt's experiments, the amount of heat absorbed by the 
vessel heated 20° will be 10 x 20 x '095 = 19 units, and 
the water absorbs 60 x 20 = 1200 units. The i lb. of fuel has 
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thus giyen olit 19 + 1200 = 1219 units, whioh is equal to 
1219 -r- -25 = 4876 units per pound. Table 42 gives the 
calorific power of combustibles by Bumford and others. 



Table 42. — ^Of the Calobifio Poweb of Combustibles, by 
Philosophical Experiment and Theory. 



Hydrogen, burning to Water 









Carbon, boming to Carbonic Acid 
„ from wood, burning to Car-^ 

bonic Acid / 

Carbon, burning to Carbonic Acid 

Carbonic Oxide 



n 



>» 



Carbonic Oxide, burning to Car-| 
bonic Acid / 

1 lb. Carbon in the form of Carbonic I 
Oxide, burning to Carbonic Acid I 

Wood, perfectly dried by artificiali 
heat / 

Wood, in ordinary state of dryness 

Olive OU 



»> 



Colza Oil 
Alcohol 



n 



Sulphuric Ether 

„ „ density -728 at 68° 
Tallow 



» 



Oil of Turpentine . . 
Naphtha, density -827 .. 
Sulphur 



• • • • 



ji 



Phosphorus 
Beeswax, white 



» 



» 



Units of 

Heat 
per lb. of 
Fue^ by 
Experi- 
ment. 



62535 
62032 
42120 
39807 
42552 
12906 

14544 

14040 
2495 
4453 

4478 

4325 

10411 

6480 

5040 
17752 
16279 
20153 
16753 
12339 
11151 
16974 
14454 
15550 
12935 
19505 
13208 
4682 
4032 
13500 
18900 
17422 



Authorities. 



Dulong. 

Fayre & SUbermann. 

Laplace. 

Clement. 

Despretz. 

Dulong. 

Favre & Silbermann. 

Despretz. 

Dulong. 

Fayre & Silbermann. 

Dulong. 

Favre & Silbermann. 

Dulong. 

Kumford 

„ .... 

Dulong 

Bumford. 
Lavoisier. 
Bumford. 

Dulong 

Bumford. 

Dulong 

Bumford. 

» .... 

Laplace. 

Dulong 

Bumford 

Dulong. 

Favre & Silbermann. 

Laplace. 

„ . . 
Bumford. 



Units of 

Heat 

per lb. 

of Fuel, 
by 

Theory. 



6582 

5265 
17482 



12593 
15095 
16792 
18663 



18873 
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(66.) " PrcLctical Experiments on Fuel" — The most valnable 

. experiments are those that have been made on the large scale on 

steain-engine boilers in practice ; we then obtain the heating 

power of fuel in a form directly applicable to cases analogous to 

the experimental ones. 

^^ Power of Wood.'* — The best experiments on the heating 
power of wood, on the large scale, are given by P6clet. In 
one case with a hot-water boiler in a public bath, 15,800 lbs. of 
water were heated 153° by 440 lbs. of wood in the ordinary 
state of dryness, containing 20 per cent, of water ; this gives 
15800 X 153 -r 440 = 5494 units per pound of wood. This is 
an exceptionally good result, arising no doubt from the fact that 
the apparatus was so well arranged that the smoke left it at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, or nearly so, the whole of the 
heat given out by the wood being thus utilized. 

(67.) In another experiment on a steam-boiler, 3 * 24 lbs. of 
water were evaporated per pound of wood : the air passed into 
the chimney at 480°, and retained half of its oxygen, or 10 per 
cent, unconsumed (76). The temperature of the feed-water is 
not given, but assuming that it was 100°, the calorific power of 
the wood is 3 • 24 X (1178 - 100) = 3493 units per pound of fuel. 

This is a low result, but it is what might be expected under 
the circumstances. The wood used contained 25 per cent of 
water, therefore a pound of such wood contained only • 75 lb. of 
real combustible ; the water would require • 25 x (1178 — 62°) 
= 279 units to evaporate it, and there would be a further loss 
cf heat by the air in the chimney which departs highly heated. 
We shall see in (77) that dry wood requires 161 cubic feet of air 
when the oxygen is only half consumed, as in our case ; there- 
fore wood containing 25 per cent, of water requires 161 X '75 
= 120 cubic feet; or 120 x '0761 = 9-1 lbs. of air, whiqh, 
heated 420°, or say from 60° to 480°, the temperature of the air 
in the chimney will carry off 9'1 x 420 x '238 = 910 units. 
Adding these together, we obtain 3493 + 279 + 910 = 468^ 
units per pound of damp wood containing 25 per cent, of water, 
which is equal to 4682 -i- • 75 = 6242 units per pound of wood 
perfectly dry. Eumford's experiments in Table 42 give 6480 
units. 
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The circumstances under wliich this experiment was made 
are analogous to most practical cases, and the heating power of 
wood in its ordinary state of dryness may be taken at about 
3500 units per pound of fueL 

(68.) " Power of Coah" — Experiments were made upon the 
weekly consumption of coals by two Elephant or French boilers, 
composed of a body of large diameter, connected by necks with 
three smaller ones about 20 inches diameter : the furnaces were 
Juckes' self-acting. The experiments were made with two 
kinds of coal, one a kind of Welsh coal, and the other, small 
coal, or screenings from Yorkshire coals ; each kind was experi- 
mented on for six days, from Monday to Saturday, and the result 
includes, therefore, loss by radiation during the night, &c., &c., 
and in getting up steam each morning. The water evaporated 
was measured in a vessel from which the feed-pump was 
supplied. 

(69.) With the Welsh coals 193,876 lbs. of water were eva- 
porated by 28,160 lbs. of coals, or 193876 -f- 28160 = 6*88 lbs. 
of water per pound of coal. The water had a temperature 
of about 80°, and hence we have (1178 - 80) x 193876 -^ 
28160 = 7560 units per pound of WelsK coals. 

(70.) With the Yorkshire small coals, 167,526 lbs. of water 
were evaporated by 29,802 lbs. of coal, or 167526 -4- 29802 = 
5-621 lbs. of water per pound of coal, or (1178 - 80) x 167526 
-f- 29802 = 6172 units of heat per pound of Yorkshire small 
coal. 

Both these results are low, as might be expected, but they 
apply without correction to analogous cases, which are very 
numerous. The engine worked about twelve hours per day. 

(71.) There is a source of error in such experiments, fre- 
quently overlooked, arising from priming, in which water passes 
over with the steam, and is not evaporated to steam at all. In 
the two following experiments this was avoided by taking off 
the man-hole cover and allowing the steam to escape into the 
atmosphere ; the water was measured in by hand with a two- 
gallon spirit measure. 

An experiment was made with Cater's patent tubular boiler, 
in which the fire is placed beneath the body, passes along the 
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bottom, returning to the front by a set of d-incb tubes, and 
again to the back by another set of 3-inch tubes, ^us traversing 
the length of the boiler thrice ; the temperature of the air as 
it left the boiler was 320°. In six hours, 628 lbs. of Duffryn 
Welsh coals evaporated 5140 lbs. of water at 52° to steam at 
212°, and we have therefore (1178 - 52) x 6140 -f- 628 = 9220 
units per pound of coal. 

(72.) This boiler was full 20 horse-power, but could not be 
worked up to more than 10-horse in the experiment, because it 
primed or boiled over at the man-hole, when the fire was kept 
up to its proper intensity. This is what might have been 
expected ; by Table 71, each pound of water evaporated, formed 
1640 cubic feet of steam, whereas with say 45 lbs. pressure, 
only 439 cubic feet would have been formed, and the tendency 
to boil over would be proportional to the volume of steam to be 
extricated from the water in a given time. To produce the same 
amount of priming with 45 lbs. steam, this boiler would require 
,to be worked up to 10 X 1640 -r 439 = 37 horse-power. The 
result was, that the fire-grate could not be kept covered with 
fuel, and the economic result was not as good as it might have 
heeix if the boiler could have been worked up to its full power. 

(73.) A similar experiment was made with a Cornish boiler, 
the fire being inside^as usual. In six hours, 361 lbs. of Dufifryn 
coals evaporated 2600 lbs. of water at 58^ to steam at 212°, and 
we have therefore (1178 - 58) x 2600 -r- 361 = 8066 units 
per pound of coal. 

(74.) The best and most extensive series of experiments on 
cgal, are those made by H.M. Commissioners with a Cornish 
boiler of about 7 horse-power, the general results of which 
together with a rSaume of the preceding experiments are given 
by Table 43. The mean heat utilized per pound of coal varied 
from 8742 units with Welsh coal, to 7322 units with Derby- 
shii-e, the mean of which extremes is 8033 units, and this is 
very nearly the effect of Newcastle coal which is given by the 
table at 8085 units. 

The third column of Table 43 may be taken to represent 
pounds of fuel per nominal horse-power per hour (118); thus 
to raise a cubic foot of water from 60° and evaporate it (18) 
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requires (1178 - 60) X' 62-32 = 69674 units of heat, requiring 
69674 4-8085 = 8*62 lbs. of average Newcastle coal per no- 
minal horse-power, or 8' 62 -r- 1*5 = 5*76 lbs, per indicated 
horse-power, &o. 

Table 43. — Of the Heating Power of Combustibles, from Cases in 

Practice. 



Kind of Fael. 



»» 
»» 



Welsh Coals, maxl . 

„ min. . 

„ 37 mean 

Newcastle, max. 
min. 

18 mean . 
Lancashire, max. . 

„ min. 

„ 28 mean 

Scotch, max. . . 

„ min. 

„ 8 mean 
Derbyshire, max. 

„ min. 

„ 7 mean 

Duffiryn Coals . . 

Welsh .. .. 



Yorkshire, small 
Wood (-2 Water) 
„ (-25 Water) 
Peat 



Units of 

Heat or 

Pounda of 

Water 

heated 1° 

per 1 lb. of 

Fuel 



10384 
6143 

8742 
9612 
6559 
8085 
9148 
6105 
7670 
8172 
6889 
7438 
8230 
6105 
7322 
9220 
8066 
7560 
6172 
5494 
3500 
2400 

(1) 



Pounds of 

Water at 

212° to 

Steam at 

any 

Pressure 

per lb. of 

Fael. 



10-75 
6-36 



•9 
9 
6 

8 



05 
95 
79 
37 
9-47 
6-32 
7-94 
8-46 
7-08 
7-70 
8-52 
32 
58 
54 
35 



6 

7 
9 
8 



7-83 
6-39 
5-68 
3-62 
2-48 

(2) 



Pounds of 
Fuel to 

evaporate 
1 cubic foot 

of Water 

at 60° to 
steam. 



Authority. 



6-71 

11-34 

7-97 

7-25 

10-62 

8-62 

7-62 

11-41 

9-08 

8-53 

10-19 

9-37 

8-47 

11-41 

9-52 

7-55 

8-64 

9-21 

11-29 

12-68 

19-90 

29-03 

(3) 



H.M. Commissioners. 



1» 



>» 

»> 
»J 



Easton & Amos. 

(weekly). 



11 



11 
11 



Pe'clet. 



Tredgold. 



11 



(76.) " Air required to support Combustion" — A knowledge of 
the quantity of air necessary for different combustibles is im- 
portant, in order to determine the area of flues, &c. As we 
have seen in (57) the air has to supply the oxygen necessary 
for transforming carbon into carbonic acid, and hydrogen into 
water. Carbonic acid being composed of 1 atom or 75 of 
carbon, and 2 atoms or 200 of oxygen, a pound of carbonic 
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acid consists of 76 4- (75 + 200) = -2727 carbon and 
200 -T- (75 + 200) = • 7273 oxygen ; a pound of carbon will 
therefore require ' 7273 4- • 2727 = 2-67 lbs. of oxygen. At- 
mospheric air is composed of 2 atoms, or by Table 40, 350 of 
nitrogen, and 1 atom (100) of oxygen : it follows that 1 lb. 
of air contains 100 -f- (350 + 100) = • 222 lb. of oxygen, and 
to yield 2-67 lbs. we require 2 -67 4- -222 = 12-03 lbs. of air, 
or by Table 24, 12-03 4- -0761 = 158 cubic feet of air at 62°, 
which is the minimum amount necessary for the combustion of 
a pound of carbon, the whole of the oxygen in the air being 
consumed (76). 

Similarly for hydrogen, we ^find that water, consisting of 
1 atom of oxygen (100) and 1 atom of hydrogen (12*5), 1 lb. 
of water consists of 12*5-7- (100+ 12*5) = -111 hydrogen, 
and 100 4- (100 + 12-5) = -889 oxygen. One pound of 
hydrogen requires therefore -889 + -111 = 8 lbs of oxygen, 
which is the amount contained in 8 4- -222 = 36 lbs. or 
36 + - 0761 = 473 cubic feet of common air at 62°, and this is 
the minimum amoimt necessary for the combustion of a pound 
of hydrogen. 

(76.) The quantities of air as found by the preceding calcu- 
lations are as stated the minima absolutely necessary to furnish 
the oxygen required to support combustion. Practice has led 
to the use of much larger quantities, the principal reason being 
perhaps to avoid the formation of carbonic oxide instead of car- 
bonic acid, which would be the case if the supply of oxygen 
were too small, the result being a great loss of useful effect, as 
shown by (109), &c. Analyses of the air that has passed 
through the fires of well-arranged steam-boilers show that the 
air still retains half the normal amount of oxygen, and that 
double the minimum quantity has been used ; and we may 
admit as a practical rule that the quantity of air should be 
double the minimum theoretical quantity. 

(77.) From these data we can easily calculate the quantity 
of air required for any combustible whose composition is 
known : thus the average elements of coal are given by Table 41 
at -804 carbon and -0519 hydrogen, the last is in (60) re- 
duced to -04206 hydrogen in excess, and we shall requires 
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r -804 X 158) + (-04206 x 473^) x 2 = 294 cubic feet of air 

at 62° per pound of coaL Galcnlating in this way with the data 
in (60), &c., we obtain the following results : — 



Cubic feet of 
Air at 62P. 



Coals 

Peat, dry 

„ ordinary state 
Coke 



Wood, dry 



I • • • 



„ ordinary state 



Charcoal 



•804 X 158) + (-04216 x 473^ x 2 = 2»4 
•58 X 158) + (-02 X 473] X 2 r= 202 
•464 X 158) + (-017 X 473) X 2 = 163 
•85 X 158) X 2 = 269 



■51 X 158) 
•408 X 158) 
•93 X 158) 



X 2 = 161 
X 2 = 129 
X 2 = 294 



THE YOLUMB OF GAS, ETC., PBODUOED BY THE DIFFERENT 

COMBUSTIBLES. 

(78.) The Yolmne of the gases and Yaponrs after combustion 
depends of course Ycry much on the temperature at which they 
are taken, but it will be conYonient first to consider them at 62^, 
or the temperature at which we supposed them to enter the &re ; 
the true Yolume at the actual temperature can then be easily 
calculated. 

Taking first, combustibles containing carbon only, which is 
the case with coke and charcoal, we find by (75) that 1 lb. of 
carbon combining with 2 • 67 lbs. of oxygen forms 3 • 67 lbs. of 
carbonic acid, the Yolume of which by Table 39 is 3 • 67 x 
8^59 = 31 * 52 cubic feet It is remarkable that this is almost 
precisely the Yolume of the oxygen alone, which is 2 • 67 x 
11*88 = 31*72 cubic feet, so that when oxygen and carbon 
combine, the Yolume of the carbonic acid gas formed is nearly 
the same as that of the oxygen consumed : when, therefore, a 
combustible contains carbon only, the Yolume of gas in the 
chimney is the same as that of the air entering the fire, ex- 
panded of course to the Yolume due to the increased tempera- 
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tore, the oxygen oonsumed having been replaced by the same 
Tolnme of carbonic acid gas. The nitrogen in the air is passive, 
passing through the fire without chemical alteration. 

(79.) When a combustible contains hydrogen, it combines 
with eight times its own weight of oxygen, derived either from 
the fuel itself or from the air which supports the combustion ; 
in either case water is formed which again forms vapour. If 
the combustible contains water already formed, and with which 
it is more or less saturated, vapour is formed from it, and is 
added to the products of combustion. 

Table 39 gives the volume of 1 lb. of vapour of water at 62°, 
and a pressure of 29*92 inches of mercury, at 21*07 cubic 
feet ; this is fictitious, as stated in (55), for as shown by coL 4 
of Table 68, vapour at 62° can have none other elastic force 
than * 556 inch of mercury, and 1 lb. of vapour at that pres- 
sure will occupy by col. 11 of the same table, 1135 cubic feet, 
still the effect of 1 lb. of vapour in a large volume of air is to 
increase the volume of that air 21 cubic feet, whether it satu- 
rates it or not. Say, that we have a vessel containing 1135 
cubic feet of dry air at 62° and at 30 inches of mercury in the 
barometer ; a pound of water would become vapour, and just 
suffice to saturate it, becoming thus 1135 cubic feet of vapour 
at 62^. But the pressure would be the siun of the two pressures 
before mixture, it would therefore become 30 -|- *556 = 30*556 
inches ; by enlarging the vessel we can reduce that pressure to 
30 inches again, and the volume required for that is = 1135 x 
30*556-7- 30 = 1156 cubic feet. The volume of air has there- 
fore been increased 1156 —1135 = 21 cubic feet, by the addi- 
tion of 1 lb. of water converted to vapour, agreeing thus with 
col. 5 of Table 39. If the volume of air had been greater, the 
pound of water would not have saturated it, but the increase of 
volume would have been the same ; thus if the volume of dry 
air had been ten times greater, or 11,350 cubic feet, the pound 
of water would have filled it with vapour, but the tension of that 
vapour would have been one-tenth only of the maximum tension, 
or * 0556 inch of mercury ; the pressure of the mixture then 
becomes 30 -|- '0556 = 30*0556 inches, and to reduce it to 
80 inches, the volume must be increased to 11350 X 30*0556^ 
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30 = 11371 cubic feet, being an increase of 11371 - 11360 = 
21 cubic feet by 1 lb. of vapoar as before. We can now easily 
calculate the yolnme of yapour at 62° formed by tbe combustion 
of a pound of fuel whose composition is known. 

Thus 1 lb. of coal, by Table 41 contains -0519 lb. of hydro- 
gen, which combining with • 0619 x 8 = • 4162 lb. of oxygen 
forms '0619 -|- '4162 = '4671 lb. of water, which again by 
Table 39 forms '4671 X 21-07 = 9*84 cubic feet of vapour 
reduced to 62°. 

Wood perfectly dry contains (^ • 063 + ( • 053 x 8^ x 21 • 07 = 

10 • 06 cubic feet of yapour at 62°. 
Wood in the ordinary state of dryness giyes out 

("•042 + (-042 X 8^ = '378 lb. of yapour, which added to the ' 

•2 water already formed in it, gives a total of ('378 -|- '2) x 
21 • 07 = 12 • 1 cubic feet of vapour at 62°. 

Peat perfectly dry gives (^-06 + (-06 X 8^ x 21-07 = 11-38 

cubic feet of vapour at 62°. 

Peat in the ordinary state gives ( - 048 +( • 048 x 8^ = • 432 lb. 

of water, which added to the - 2 water already formed in it 
gives a total of (-432+ -2) x 21-07 = 13-3 cubic feet of 
vapour at 62°. 

(80.) In most cases the temperature of tbe air, &c., in the 
chimneys of steam-boilers is about 650° (100), at which the 
volume of bit by Table 24 is double the volume at 62°. 
Admitting this temperature, and collecting from (77) and 
(79) the data there obtained, we get the volumes of air, 
gases, and vapour at 660° in the chinmey as follows : — 

Coal (294 + 9-84) x 2 = 608 cubic feet at 550° 

per lb. of fuel. 
Wood, perfectly dry (161 + 10*05) x 2 = 842 

„ ordinary state (129 + 12-1 ) x 2 = 282 
Peat, perfectly dry .. (202 + 11-38) x 2 = 427 

„ ordinary state (163 + 13-3 ) x 2 = 352 

Coke 269x2 = 538 „ 

Charcoal 294x2 = 588 „ 
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ON THE MODES IN WHICH COMBUSTIBLES YIELD THEIB HEAT 
UNDER DIFFERENT CIECUMSTANCES, ETC. 

(81.) To illustrate the way in which combustibles give out 
their heat, we will take the case shown by Fig. 1 of a ball 
heated to say 600°, and placed in a room or vessel whose 
walls are maintained at 100^, and let the space enclosed be 
a vacuum. Then the ball will give out its heat to the walls 
entirely by radiation, and will continue to do so till it is re- 
duced to the same temperature as those walls. 

(82.) Now take another case, represented by Fig. 2, in which 
a ball heated to 600° is placed in a room, whose walls have the 
same temperature as itself ; and let air at say 100^ be admitted 
at A and allowed to escape at B, becoming heated in its passage 
by contact with the ball and the walls, and cooling them con- 
tinuously and simultaneously, imtil both are reduced to its own 
temperature. Here we have a case in which all the heat of the 
ball is given out hy contact of cold air, and none by radiation, 
because the walls have throughout the same temperature as the 
balL 

(83.) To complete our illustrations, let Fig. 3 represent a 
case in which the heat of the ball is carried off by both causes. 
Say the ball is heated to 600°, while the walls are at 300° and 
the air at 100^ ; here part of the heat will be given out by 
radiation to the walls, as in our first illustration, and part to 
the cold air passing through the room, as in our second 
illustration. 

Applying all this to combustibles, we find the case shown 
by Fig. 1 and (81) impossible, inasmuch as air is absolutely 
necessary to support combustion ; but the other two cases are 
practicable. . 

(84.) " Temj^eraiure of the Air, dc, from Furnaces,** — Let 
Fig. 4 be a furnace constructed of fire-brick, which for the 
purpose of illustration we may suppose to be a perfect non- 
conductor of heat, so that its interior surface will have the 
same temperature as the fire, and we have a case analogous 
to Fig. 2 (82) ; no heat will be given out by radiation, but the 
whole of the caloric yielded by the fuel will be carried off 
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by the air supporting the combustion. This air will be heated 
to a temperature Tarying with the Yolume admitted and the 
heating power of the fuel. 

(85.) Thus by (61) charcoal yields 12,000 units per pound, and 
by (77) requires 294 cubic feet or 294 x '0761 = 22-4 lbs. of 
air at 62^. A pound of charcoal will therefore heat a pound of 
water 12,000°, and the specific heat of air (5) being * 238, it would 
heat a pound of air 12000 -r- ' 238 = 50420% and as we have 
22*4 lbs. of air to carry off that heat, the increase of its tem- 
perature will be 50420 -> 22* 4 = 2251% and as it enters the 
fire at 62°, it wiU depart at 2251 + 62° = 2313°. 

(86.) ThiS) however, is not strictly correct, as it rests on the 
assumption that the air passes through the fire unchanged in 
weight and specific heat, which is not a fact : thus 1 lb. of 
charcoal contains * 93 lb. of carbon, which combining with * 98 
X 2*67 = 2*483 lbs. of oxygen forms *93-|- 2*483 = 3*413 lbs. 
of carbonic acid gas, to heat which 1° requires 3*413 x 

* 2164 = * 738 imit of heat. The oxygen being derived from 
the air, which is composed of * 222 oxygen and * 778 nitrogen, 
the 2 -483 lbs. of oxygen is combined with 2*483 X -778 4- 
•222 = 8*7 lbs. of nitrogen, to heat which 1° requires 8*7 X 

* 244 = 2 * 1228 units : hence to heat the products of the com- 
bustion of a pound of charcoal 1°, we require * 738 -|- 2 * 1228 
= 2*8608 units, and as the combustion developes 12,000 units, 
the temperature will be raised 12000 -^ 2*8608 = 4194° or to 
4194-}- 62 = 4256° when the whole of the oxygen in the air is 
consumed (76), but when only half of it is consumed, which we 
have fixed as a practical condition, the increase of temperature 
becomes 4194 -r- 2 = 2097°, and the final temperature 2097 -f- 
62 = 2159°, instead of 2313° as in (85). The difference is not 
great, and may be neglected for practical purposes. 

(87.) We assumed for the purpose of illustration, that the 
fire-brick of which the furnace was constructed, was a perfect 
non-conductor, which is not a fact ; a considerable portion of 
the heat will be transmitted to the outer surface and dissipated 
by radiation there. Allowing that 10 per cent, is dissipated by 
radiation, &c., in the case Fig. 4, the heat carried off by the air 
is reduced to 12000 X ' 9 = 10800 units and the exit temperature 
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to 10800 4- (22 • 4 X • 238) + 62° = 2088°. The other kinds of 
fuel yielding their respectiye quantities of heat to the air 
required for their combustion, will give different temperatures 
to that air, as per eol. 11 of Table 44, allowing throughout 10 
per cent, for loss by radiation. Thus with coals, we require by 
(77) 294 cubic feet or 294 x '0761 = 22-4 lbs. of air, which 
having to carry 13000 x '9 = 11700 units, will be heated 
11700 4- (22 -4 X '238) = 2194°, and entering the fire at 62% 
will depart at 62 + 2194 = 2256°. 

The temperature of the air will also vary with the volume 
allowed for combustion. Table 45 gives the variation of. 
temperature for coals with different volumes of air. 

Table 45. — Of the Tempbratube of the Air from a Fire-brick 
Furnace, showing the effect of using different volumes of Air. 



StatPofthe 
Oxygen. 


Cubic 
Feet. 


Lbs. 


Increase of 
Temp. 


Temp, of 
Atmosphere. 


Temp, of Air 

as it leaves 

the Fire. 


Half burnt . . 
Quarter burnt . . 
One-fifth burnt .. 


294 = 22-4 
588 = 44-8 
735 = 56 00 


o o o 
2194 + 62 = 2256 
1097 -t- 62 = 1159 

878 -t- 62 = 940 



(88.) " Means of obtaining very high Temperatures,'* — We have 
seen in (87) and by Table 45, that the temperature is increased 
by reducing the volume of air ; if the whole of the oxygen in 
the air were consumed, we should require only 11*2 lbs. of air 
per pound of coal, and the temperature at exit would become 
11700 -^ (-238 X ll-2)-f 62° = 4451°. But to obtain this 
result, special precautions would be necessary to avoid the 
formation of carbonic oxide instead of carbonic acid : the fuel 
would require to be in considerable thickness, so that the air 
had a considerable distance to travel through the ^xe, and the 
air would required to be supplied by the blast of bellows, &c. 
With charcoal we found in (86) the exact temperature to be 
4256° when the whole of the oxygen in the air was consumed ; 
with pure oxygen a most intense heat would be obtained, namely, 
(12000 -f- -738) -f 62 = 16322°, but the costliness of oxygen 
will prevent its application to practice. 
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(89.) We will now investigate the phenomena of combustion 
in cases analogous to Fig. 3, where the fuel is more or less sur- 
rounded by surfaces of low temperature which absorb the radiant 
beat. By studying our three illustrations, it will be evident 
that the amount radiated will vary with the temperature of the 
absorbing surface, for if, as in Fig. 2, the walls were of the same 
temperature as the fire, no radiant heat would be given out or 
received, and generally the lower the temperature of the 
absorbent, the more radiant heat would be received by it. 



THE BADIATINO POWEB OF OOMBUSTIBLES. 

(90.) Peclet's apparatus for ascertaining the radiating power 
of combustibles is shown in Fig. 5 : it consisted of an annular 
vessel of tin plate, the interval between the two cylinders being 
filled with water, the temperature of which was given by two 
thermometers with long bulbs, whose stems pass through corks. 
The internal cylinder was open at both ends, its surface was 
coated with lamp-black, and in its centre was suspended a cage 
of wire containing the fuel. In using this apparatus a given 
weight of fuel in a state of ignition is introduced and consumed, 
the radiant heat and that alone is absorbed, and raises the tem- 
perature of the water and the vessel itself: knowing the weight 
of the water, and of the vessel, also the increase of temperature 
with a given weight of fuel, we can calculate the heat given out 
by radiation* But a correction is necessary here, for evidently 
with this form of apparatus we only obtain part of the heat 
radiated, because radiation takes place equally in all directions, 
and' part of it must escape by the open ends of the cylinder, and 
be lost. In P6clet*s apparatus the internal cylinder was 8 inches 
diameter and 12 inches high, and the ratio of the total radiant 
beat to the portion absorbed was in that case as 1*2 to 1, as 
shown by the following investigation. 

(91.) The principles on which this correction is made are 
illustrated by Fig. 6, in which A is the radiant body, say at 600® 
placed in the centre of a hollow sphere, C D E F, at 100°. The 
body. A, will send out radiant heat equally in all directions, 
which will be absorbed by the sphere, but if two BQg;ai^Ti\A) QT^ 
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and E F, be cut out and remoyed, the radiant heat that would 
have fallen on them passes out into the atmosphere and is lost ; 
but knowing the proportion which those two segments bear to 
the whole sphere, we can estimate the amount lost by their 
removal. The rules of mensuration show that the surface of 
any sphere or segment of a sphere, is given by multiplying the 
circumference of the sphere by the diameter, or by the height of 
the segment. The distances C E and C D are given, in our case 
12 in. and 8 in. respectively, and the angle E F being a right 
angle, we get the diameter F of the circumscribing sphere 

= aJ 12^ -\-%^ = 14*4 inches or 45 * 2 inches circumference, and 
45*2 X 14*4 = 650 total tnirface. The area of the two seg- 
ments is 45*2x1*2x2 = 108, leaving in the apparatus 
650 — 108 s 542 square inches to absorb the heat, the ratio 
of the fiurface of the whole sphere to which is 650 -7- 542 = 
i-2tol. 

(92.) With this apparatus the weight of water was 23 * 84 lbs., 
and the vessel itself which was made of tin plate weighed 4 * 9 lbs. 
The combustion of * 1232 lb. of wood charcoal raised the tern-' 
perature25°*2,thewater received 23*84 x 25-2 = 600* 7 units 
of heat, and the vessel whose specific heat (2) was * 11 received 
4*9 x 25-2 X '11 = 13-6 units, altogether 600-7 + 13*6 = 
614* 3 units, which with a completely surrounding surface would 
have been 614*3 x 1*2 = 737 units, or 737 -^ -1232 = 5983 
units per pound of fuel, and the total heating power being as we 
have shown (61) 12,000 units, the radiant heat is 5983 -f 12000 
= * 5 nearly, so that 50 per cent, is given out by radiation, and 
50 per cent, to the air passing through the fuel. 

(93.) The temperature of the ignited fuel would be about 
2200^, and the mean temperature of the absorbing surface being 
70° in the above experiment, the difference of temperature was 
2200 — 70 = 2130°, whereas if the absorbing surface had been 
at 300°, as in high-pressure steam-boilers, the difference would 
have been 2200 - 300 = 1900° and the heat lost by radiation 
would have been (5983 x 1900) -f- 2130 = 5337 units, which 
is 5337 -7- 12000 = * 445, or say 45 per cent, of the heat in 
the fuel, leaving 55 per cent, to pass off in the air. 
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(94.) In another experiment with oak wood, made with the 
same apparatus, *2145 lb. of wood raised 23*84 lbs. of water 
and 4' 9lbs. of tin plate 9°, which is equal to 

f23-84+(4-9 X -ll) X 9 X 1-2 

^ = 1228 units per pound, 

•2146 

and the total heating power of ordinary wood being (61) as 
we have shown 5265 units, the radiant heat is 1228 -f- 5265 = 
• 233 — say 23 per cent. ; leaving 77 per cent, to pass off with 
the air. 

(95.) In another experiment with peat charcoal, by the com- 
bustion of *0858 lb. of fuel the temperature was raised 15°* 3, 

[23-84 + (4-9 X •ll)x 15-3 x 1*2 

which is equal to ^^ t^^tztk^ = 5217 

• 0858 

imits per pound, and as the total heating power is by (62) 10,557 
units, the radiant heat is 5217 4- 10557 = *5 nearly, or 50 per 
cent, of the total heat ; leaving 50 per cent, to heat the air. 
Feclet estimates the radiant power of peat itself to be 50 per 
cent, also, the same as peat charcoal. 

(96.) The radiant power of coal^ coke, ^., could not be 
satis&ctorily determiiied by this apparatus, from the difficulty 
of keeping a small quantity of fuel ignited ; but by comparison 
Peclet estimates them as rather more than wood cluircoal, which 
we found to be 45 per cent. (93) ; we may therefore estimate 
the radiant power of coal and coke at 50 per cent. 

(97.) We have shown (85) that the air leaving a fire of charcoal, 
when dXl loss by radiation was avoided, had the temperature of 
2313° ; but when 10 per cent, was radiated (87) the temperature 
«was reduced to 2088°. When the fire is surrounded by cool 
sur&ces 50 per cent, is radiated, and the temperature of the air 
is greatly reduced, the same weight having to receive only half 
the amount of heat. In the case of coals, the air leaves the fire at 

ws— J t^ktA- 62° = 1282° : with wood in the ordinary state 

22*4 X '238 ^ 

of dryness, ,^^^^ ^ '^^, + 62° = 1797°; and so on with the 

"'oil X *iaOo 
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rost, as in col. 10 of Table 44, whicli giyes a general and collected 
statement of the facts, amved at in the foregoing investigation. 

(98.) " Combustion toith Steam-boilers,^* — We may now apply 
all this to the case of a steam-boiler, and will assume that with 
ordinary firing about 5 per cent, more of the combustible matter 
in the fuel Mis nnconsumed from the grate, than in the experi- 
ments from which the data are derived, the useful heat being 
reduced to 13000 x * 95 = 12350 units ; we will also assume 
that each pound of coals requires 300 cubic feet, or 22*83 lbs. 
of air at 62°. 

Let Fig. 7 be a boiler or fire-box — not of a practical form, but 
such as to serve for the illustration of the case in which the fire 
being completely surrounded by an absorbing surface, will lose 
none of its radiant heat. In such a case 50 per cent, of the total 
heat in the fuel will be given out by radiation, and 50 per cent, 
to the air by which the combustion is supported ; the first, or 
6175 units, is absorbed by the side, &c., of the fire-box, and 
6175 units pass off with the air into the chimney and are lost. 
The temperature of the air as it departs may be found as before ; 
the heat carried off by it would heat 1 lb. of water 6175°, 
therefore a pound of air, 6175 -f- • 238 = 25950°, and as we have 
22*83 lbs. of air the increase of temperature will be 25950 
.r-22-83 = 1138°, and the final temperature 1138° +62° = 
1200°. 

(99.) This temperature will vary with the quantity of air 
admitted, as is shown by Table 46. 

Table 46. — Of the Effect of Different Volumes of Air in Steam- 
boiler Furnaces. 



state of the 
Oxygen. 



Half burnt .. 
Quarter burnt 
One-fifth burnt 



Cubic 


Lba. 


Increase of 


Temp, of 


Feet. 


Temp. 


Atmosphere. 






o 


o 


300 = 


22-83 


1138 


4- 62 = 


600 = 


45-66 


5(;8 • 


■f 62 = 


750 = 


57-00 


455 . 


4- 62 = 



Temp, of Air 

as it leaves 

the Fire. 



o 
1200 
630 
517 



(100.) We have seen that a boiler, like Fig. 7, in which the 
air escapes immediately out of the furnace, 50 per cent, of the 
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heat in tlie fuel is lost. Part of this may be recovered by 
causing the heated air to pass in contact with the surface of the 
boiler, through a long circuit on its way to the chimney. In 
Fig. 8 we have a fire-box as in Fig. 7, and, for the purpose of 
illustration, we will suppose the boiler to have no return flue, 
but to be of great length, with the chimney at the end. It is 
found by observation of well-arranged boilers, that the air 
passes into the chimney at about 550°, — a high temperature is 
necessary to obtain the proper draught, as will appear hereafter 
(174) ; we have seen that as it leaves the fire-box it is at 1200°, 
while from end to end the absorbing surface in the case of a 
high-pressure boiler is at 300°. 

(101.) The amount of heat abstracted from the air at each 
point will be in proportion to the difference between the tem- 
perature of the air at that point and the temperature of thq 
boiler ; at the fire-box end the difference is 1200° — 300 = 
900°, while at the chimney end it is only 550° - 300° = 250°. 
Say we assume that one-tenth of this difference of temperature 
is parted with from point to point throughout, then the first 
difference being 900°, one-tenth of that is 90°, and the next 
point will have a temperature of 1200° - 90" = 1110°. The 
difference is now, therefore, 1110° - 300° = 810°, and the 

810 
temperature of the second point will be 1110° — — r- = 1029°, 

and thus we have calculated the successive temperatures in 
Fig. 8. 

(102.) The air departing into the chimney at the high tem- 
perature of 552°, carries off a considerable amount of heat, 
namely, the amount required to heat 22*83 lbs. of air 
490° (or 652° - 62°); and this is equal to 22-83 x 490 x 
' 238 = 2663 units, or about 20 per cent, of the total heat in 
the coals. 

(108.) There is also another source of loss of heat, namely, by 
radiation and contact of cold air with the outside of the boiler 
and its brickwork, whereby the boiler-house is kept at a high 
temperature. The loss from this cause will vary very greatly 
with the greater or less exposure, &c. ; but for ordinary Cornish 
boilers, set in brickwork in the usual way in a closed boiler- 
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house, we may take this loss at 12 per cent. Collecting thes6 
results, we have the total heat in 1 lb. of coal (13,000 units) 
distributed as shown by Table 47. 

Table 47. — Of the Distribution of the Heat in One Pound of 
Goals, by an ordinary Boiler, with internal Fire. 

In Ashes, left unbumt 13000 x 5^= 650 units 

Lost by Air in Chimney 13000 x 20^ = 2600 

Lost by Radiation, &c., in Boiler-house . . 13000 x 12^ = 1560 

Utilized in production of Steam . . . . 13000 x 63^ = 8190 






Total 13000 



»> 



(104.) ^^ Efficiency of Long and Short BoiUrs.^^ — ^We have 
stated (100) that a high temperature of the air in the chimney 
is necessary in order to obtain a good draught ; but if it were 
not so, an extreme length of boiler would be necessary to secure 
even a small portion of the heat wasted. Say we doubled the 
length of our boiler, Fig. 8, continuing the calculation of the 
successiye temperatures, we obtain the series given by Fig. 9. 
The heat lost by the chimney in this case would be the amount 
necessary to heat 22-83 lbs. of air 307° (or 369° - 62°), or 
22-83 X 307 x "238 = 1668 units. With the ordinary length 
of boiler the loss from the same cause was 2663 units (102) ; 
so that by doubling the length we obtain 2663 — 1668 = 995 
units only, or 12 per cent, increase on the useful effect (8190 
units). 

(105.) But even this would not be realized. In Table 47 we 
have allowed 1560 units as the loss in the boiler-house, &c., by 
a boiler of ordinary length: with double the length, the loss 
from the same cause would be greater, and would dissipate much 
of the extra heat obtained by the extra length. Indeed, it is 
obvious that beyond a certain point we should, by increasing 
the length, lose more from one cause than we should gain from 
the other. If we assume that in a boiler of ordinary length one- 
half of the loss by radiation, &c., is due to the exposed front and 
furnace, and the other half to the body of the boiler, we shall 
be conducted to the results shown by Table 48. 
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Table 48. — Of the Heat Lost by Long and Short Boilers, &c. 



Propor- 


Tempera- 
ture of 
i\irintbe 
Chimney. 


Heat lost 

by Air 

in 

phimney. 


Heat lost by Radiation, &c. 


Left 
in the 
Ashes. 


Heat 
utilized. 


Ratio of 
Economy. 


Gain <fT 


tional 

Length of 

BoUer. 


By 

Fron^&c. 


Body. 


Total. 


Low 
percent 


2 


o 

778 
648 
552 
432 
369 


units. 
3890 
3184 
2663 
2010 
1668 


units. units, units. 
780 + 390 = 1170 
780 + 585 = 1365 
780 + 780 = 1560 
780 + 1170 = 1950 
780 + 1560 = 2340 


units. 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 


units. 
7290 
7802 
8127 
8390 
8342 


897 

960 

1000 

1032 

1026 


-10-3 
- 4-0 
0-0 
+ 3-2 
+ 2-6 



This would show that by reducing the boiler to half the usual 
length we should only lose 10 per cent. ; one, half as long again 
as usual, would give only 3 * 2 per cent, more useful heat ; and 
by increasing the length to double we should actually lose rather 
than gain. These results are not given as absolutely correct, 
but will at least serve to show approximately the relative effect 
of long and short boilers. 

(106.) We have so far supposed that a certain fixed quantity of 
fuel was used with a certain fixed volume of air, but with a 
powerful chimney and a regulated draught, the velocity of the 
current of air might be so adjusted that the volume was 
greater or less at pleasure. Say we admit a double volume, 
producing in our case a double velocity : if a double quantity of 
coals be burnt in the same time, we should have the common 
4saae of a fire forced beyond its proper intensity : if, on the 
other hand, the quantity of fuel was not increased, then twice 
the necessary quantity of air would be used. In both cases a 
loss of useful effect would ensue, the amount of which we will 
proceed to investigate. 

(107.) " Effect of Forced JPmn^."— Taking the first case of a 
forced fire, and referring again to Fig. 8, we shall obsei*ve that 
with double velocity, the air which in a given time moved half 
the length of the boiler from A to B, will in our new case have 
moved from A to C ; and as the amount of heat lost by it is a 
question of time, it follows that instead of being reduced to 552^, 
as at C, it will be reduced to 778^ only, as at B, and will pass off 
into the chimney at this last temperature, bearing off with it 
778'' - 552^ s 226'' more heat than in the former case ; so that 
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by forced firing we lose for each pound of coal 226 x 22* 83 x 
*238 = 1228 units of heat; and as with ordinary firing we 
obtained 8190 units (Table 47), we now obtain only 8190 - 
1228 = 6962 units, which is 6962 -^ 8190 = • 85, or 85 per cent., 
showing a loss of 15 per cent, by forcing the fire to the extent of 
a double consumption of fuel. 

(108.) " Effect of too much Air." — When more air is used than 
is necessary to effect the proper combustion, a great loss occurs. 
We shall have as before 6175 units given out by radiation to the 
fire-box surrounding the fuel, and 6175 units to be carried off 
by the air ; but, instead of 22 • 83 lbs. of air per pound of coal, we 
shall now have 45 * 66 lbs. of air ; its temperature will therefore 

be raised .^ ^^ kke^ 569°, and the atmospheric tem- 

45*66 X '238 ^ 

perature being 62°, it will leave the fire at 569° + 62° = 631°, 
instead of 1200°. Then, calculating as before with Fig. 8 and 
(101), we have 631° - 300° = 331° for the first difference, and 
331 -r 10 = 33° for the decrease between the first and second 
points ; the second point will therefore be 631° - 33° = 598°, 
&c., &c. ; and thus we obtain the series of numbers in Fi^. 10. 
It will be observed that as the velocity is double, the distances 
between point and point will be doubled, and the air will pass 
into the chimney at 475°, or 475° - 62° = 413° above the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere ; and the amount of heat lost thereby 
will be 45-66 X 413 x '238 = 4488 units, and we have- 



In ashes left unbumt 

Lost by air in chimney 

Ditto by radiation, &c., in boiler-house 
Utilized in production of steam . . 



650 units 
4488 „ 
1560 „ 
6302 „ 



13000 „ 



With the proper quantity of air, 8190 units were utilized per 
pound of coal (Table 47), whereas now we have only 6302 units, 
showing a loss of 23 per cent, of useful effect, by the admission 
of double the necessary quantity of air. 

This is a fruitful source of loss of fuel in very many cases : 
an ignorant stoker delights in a roaring fire and sharp draught, 
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tmconscious of the loss of fuel incurred ; in all cases the damper 
should be regulated so as to produce a moderate draught, and 
this is especially important where there is a tall or powerful 
chimney. 

(109.) ^^ Effect of too little Air," — Care must be taken on the 
other hand not to curtail the supply of air too much, as in that 
case also a great loss would arise from the formation of carbonic 
oxide instead of carbonic <icid ; carbonic oxide being formed of 
one equivalent of carbon and one oxygen, whereas carbonic acid 
is formed of carbon 1 and oxygen 2. 

The experiments of Favre and Silbermann in Table 42 show 
that a pound of carbon burning to carbonic oxide yields only 
4453 imits of heat, whereas it would yield 12,906 units in burn- 
ing to carbonic acid by the experiments of Dulong. The coal 
we have been considering (60), which is composed of ' 812 carbon 
and • 04206 hydrogen in excess, will give — 

Incarbonbumingto carbonic oxide* 804 x 4453 = 3580 units 
„ hydrogen in excess to water • 04206 x 62636 = 2630 „ 

6210 „ 



The same coal with a proper quantity of oxygen (60) gave 
13,000 units, we have therefore in our case .only 6210 -f- 13000 
= * 478, or say 48 per cent, of the available heat which the fuel 
could supply. 

( 1 10.) We have here taken an extreme case, the quantity of air 
being only half the amount absolutely necessary for proper com- 
bustion, and by (76) one-fourth of the amount usually consumed 
in well-regulated furnaces. Where the air is curtailed, but to a 
less degree, part of the carbon will be transformed into carbonic 
acid, and part into carbonic oxide, and the result will be inter- 
mediate between the extremes we have given. Say we have 
1^ oxygen to 1 carbon ; in that case they will still combine only 
in the proper proportions to form one or other of the two pro- 
ducts, that is to say, 1 to 1, or 1 to 2, but they may arrange 
themselves thus : we have 1^ oxygen which will divide itself 
into two unequal portions, 1 oxygen combining with ^ carbon, 
forming 1^ carbonic acid^ and ^oxygen combining ml\i ^Q!dx\^Ti^ 
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fonning 1 carbonic oxide, and in that cade the coals we have 
considered would giye — 

In carbon burning to carbonic acid *402 x 12906 = 5188 units 
„ » „ oxide -402 x 4453 = 1790 „ 

^hydrogen „ water '04206x62535 = 2630 „ 

9608 ^ 



In this case we should have therefore 9608 H- 13000 = * 74, or 
74 per cent, of the heat due to the best condition with the proper 
quantity of air. 

(111.) This will explain the anomalous feust that where there 
is a bad draught, not only is there difficulty in keeping up the 
steam, &c^ but that there is a great consumption of fuel for 
the work done ; it might be expected that with a slow dull fire 
few coals would be burnt, or if by dint of forcing, fuel was 
largely consumed, it must yield the heat due to it, but it will 
be evident that it is possible for there to be a dull fire, a large 
consumption of fuel, and little useful result at one and the same 
time, and all this arising from insufficient draught. 

It will also be seen that in every case the proper regulation 
of the damper is a matter of extreme importance, and that nice 
adjustment is necessary to produce the best effect, too much or 
too little air causing a great loss of fuel ; an intelligent stoker, 
without any knowledge of the theory, finds by experience the 
height of damper with which he can do the work with least fuel ; 
if the work varies he watches and adjusts the damper accord- 
ingly, and such a man should have more consideration and 
better wages than he usually receives. 

(112.) The general result of our investigation is that the 
amount of heat utilized in practice varies very much with the 
size of the boiler (105) and other circumstances, but in ordinary 
cases we may admit that with large boilers, 8000 xmits are 
utilized per pound of coal (74), but with very small boilers such as 
are commonly used for hot-house and similar purposes, not more 
than 4000 units can be reckoned on : for medium sizes we may 
allow 6000 units per pound of coal. 

As applied to heating air for ventilation, &c., as much as 
12,000 units per pound of coal may be utilized (383), (388). 
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CHAPTEE IIL 



ON STEAM-BOILERS. 



Haying in the preceding chapter investigated the phenomena of 
combustion, &c., we may apply the results to steam-boilers in 
practice, checking and, if needs be, modifying our deductions by 
the dictates of experience. We found in (105) that in all cases 
ihe most economical size of boiler was a medium one, and that a 
departure therefrom in either direction was followed by a loss 
of effect, an excessively long and a very short boiler giving less 
duty for the fuel used than a medium-sized one, properly pro- 
portioned to the work to be done. 

(113.) " Effective Heating Surface" — When heated air is in 
contact with a surface much colder than itself, the amount of 
heat given out is not only a question of tiiQe, but also oi position, 
of the receiving surface. Let A, Fig. 16, be a square vessel full 
of cold water, and let heated air pass along the four flues B C 
D E ; the four surfaces F G H J will absorb very different 
quantities of heat, although they are all of the same area, &c. 
'ih.e stirface F will receive the most, for two reasons : the hottest 
of the heated air will occupy the upper portion of the flue, in 
immediate contact with the bottom of the boiler ; and the water 
when heated becomes lighter there, and immediately ascends, 
and is replaced by colder water ; and so the heat received is 
rapidly distributed through the mass of the water. But the 
surface H is in the worst possible position^ for if the water in 
contact with it is heated, it becomes lighter and remains per- 
sistently in contact with the surface, and the heat is carried 
downwards very slowly as shown by experiment in (244); 
moreover, such a surface would usually be covered with a layer 
of fine ashes, which being a bad conductor of heat, would still 
farther retard its transmission; we may therefore admit that 
the surfftce H is useless, receiving no heat whatever. The sur- 
Hacea G and J are in an intermediate position, and we may assume 
that they absorb a quantity of heat, a mean between F aud H^ or 
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(0 + 1) -r- 2 = ^ ; the whole boiler therefore receives only half 
the amount of heat that it would have received if its whole sur- 
face had been as effective as F. We have thus to consider, not 
only the real surface of a boiler, but the effective surface, in 
estimating the result to be obtained, and we shall assume as a 
standard a flat and horizontal surface with the heated air beneath 
it, as so much effective surface, and shall reduce all other surfaces 
to that standard. 

(114.) In Fig. 17 we have an octagonal boiler which we will 
suppose to be placed in a hot-air flue and exposed all over. On 
the same principles as before we find that if the surface F 
absorbs an amount of heat represented by 1, then B will receive 
and C, D, E, the respective quantities ^, ^, and f as in the 
figure : the sum of whole is 4, whereas if the eight sides of the 
figure had all been as effective as F, we should have had 8. 
Here, therefore, as with a square figure, the effective surfiAce is 
half the real surface exposed. 

. (115.) Let Fig. 18 be a cylindrical boiler filled with water 
for illustration as before, and we have the effective surface 
represented by a series of numbers, as in the figure, from at 
A to 1 at B, &c. ; the mean of the whole is half the maximum 
as before. 

But, with cylindrical boilers heated outside, the lower half 
of the cylinder only is usually made available as in Figs. 19, 27, 

in which case the effective surface (Fig. 18) is ^—^ — = f of the 

real surface exposed to the heated air. But where the whole 
surface is exposed, as is the case with the lower tubes of a 
French or Elephant boiler, the effective surface is half the real, 
as we have seen. 

(116.) In an internal flue as in Fig. 19, the same numbers 
occur as in Fig. 18, but in inverted order, the most effective 
surface being at the top, decreasing to at bottom : here the 
whole surface is exposed and the effective surface is half the real. 

(117.) ^^ Power of Boilers.*' — In determining the area of 
heating surface necessary for doing a given amount of work we 
must be guided by practical experience. There is great latitude 
herej for we have seen by (107) that a boiler nominally of a 
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certain power may be forced up to 6962 x 2 -r- 8190 = 1 • 70, or 
70 per cent, beyond its normal power with a double consumption 
of faeL 

The area of fire surface shoula not be simply proportional to 
the work to be done, for several reasons : with a small boiler the 
loss by radiation, &c., is much greater than with a large one, 
the area exposed to cooling influences being much greater in 
proportion ; then with a small boiler the air commonly passes 
into the chimney at a higher temperature than with a large one, 
in spite of the large area of flue adopted to prevent it (138) ; 
and as applied to steam-engines, a small engine takes more 
steam in proportion than a large one, the loss by friction, &c., 
being greater. 

When a boiler is applied for working a steam-engine its 
power is usually estimated by that of the engine which it sup- 
plies, and this practice has led to the application of the term 
'* horse-power " to all boilers whether used for engines or not. 
This is much to be regretted ; the amount of steam is not simply 
proportional to the power of the engines even where they are 
of precisely the same construction, the loss by friction, &c., 
being greater in proportion with small engines ; moreover, dif- 
ferent kinds of engines require very different quantities of steam 
to do the same work, expansive engines taking less than others. 
Thus 60 lbs. steam cut off at ^th takes only half the fuel required 
for steam of the same pressure acting without expansion, and 
doing the same work. 

The term horse-power is so generally used by practical men, 
that it is hopeless to expect it to be abandoned, and in deference 
to custom we shall make use of it, flrst defining what we under- 
stand it to mean. 

(118.) We shall estimate a cubic foot of water at 60° evapo- 
rated to steam at any pressure (19) as equal to 1 nominal horse- 
power, and this by (18) is equivalent to (1178 - 60) x 62-32 
= 69674, say 70,000 units of heat. The nett indicated horse- 
power we consider equal to 1^ times the nominal, therefore 
1 -T- li = • 667, or §rds of a cubic foot of water at 60° to steam 
is equal to 1 nett indicated horse-power. 

It has been found by experience that a 4-horse boiler requires 
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about 18 effective square feet of surface per nominal horse- 
power; 10-horse, about 14 square feet; 20 horse, about 12; 
and 50-horse, about 11. The best rule we can giye is an 
empirical one : 

A= ^H + (V'Hx2-5) x8, 

in which H = the nominal horse-power, and A = the effective 
area of the boiler in square feet estimated as explained in (113), 
&c. Thus, with the 50-horse boiler, Fig. 36, the body of the 
boiler haying its lower half only exposed to the heated air gives 

Table 49. — Of the Area of Surface for Steam-boilers and their 

Fire-grates. 



Nominal 

Horse-power 

of Boiler. 


•• Kffective " Ar 
Boiler Id S< 

Tot»L 


ea of Surface of 
)uare Feet. 


Area of Fire-grate Id 
Square Feet. 


Per 
Hdrse-power. 


Total. 


Per 
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3*14x7'5x30-f-2 = 852 square f eet of aetoftl surface, and 

as by (115) the efifective surface in such a case U fths of the 

actual, we have 352 x *75 = 264 square feet effective. Then 

the two tubes have an actual surface of 3 • 14 x 3 X 30 x 2 = 

666 square feet, — equivalent to 566 -r- 2 = 283 square feet 

effective ; — the sum is 264 -f 283 = 547 square feet or 547 -4- 

50 = 11 square feet per nominal horse-power. Tables 49 and 

50 have been calculated by this rule. 

(119.) ^^ Boilers for Steam-engines" — It is very desiralbe that 

in all cases the power of a boiler should be estimated by the 

cubic feet of water evaporated to steam per hour rather than by 

the horse-power, which is easily done when the diameter of the 

cyHnder, &c., &c., is known. Thus with a 12-inch cylinder, 

2 feet stroke, 50 revolutions per minute, cutting off 45 lbs. steam 

at ^rd ; the area of cylinder being * 7854 square foot, and the 

bulk of 45 lbs. steam = 439 for water 1 by Table 71, we shall 

. -7854x4x50x60 __ . • ^ . i. , 
require ^ j^^ =7*15 cubic feet of water per 

o X 4uy 

hour. 

(120.) A common high-pressure engine with 40 lbs. steam, 
working without expansion, except a small amount obtained by 
lap of the slide, consumes about a cubic foot of water per 
nominal horse-power. Thus an engine with 12J-inch cylinder, 
24 inches stroke, cutting off at 17 inches by lap of slide, with 40 
revolutions per minute, and 40 lbs. steam, would show by the indi- 
cator about 18 nett horse-power; equal to 12 nominal horse- 
power by the ratio given in (118). The area of the cylinder 
being 118 square inches, and the volume of 40 lbs. steam by 

rnuirri,. .rr^,. , . . 118x17x2x40x60 

Table 71 being 476 for water 1, we have -^ — -„ 

= 11*98, say 12 cubic feet of water per hour, being 1 cubic 
foot per nominal, or 12 -^18 = '667 cubic foot per nett indi- 
cated horse-power per hour. The steam was in this case cut off 
at 17 -T- 24 = • 708, and we may admit • 7 as the expansion 
ordinarily obtainable by lap of slide alone. 

(121.) ^^ Expansive Steam,'^ — When steam is cut off before the 
piston has completed its stroke, the mean pressure throughout 
the stroke is reduced: thus, when 50 lbs. steam is cut off at half 
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stroke, the preestire daring the first half of the stroke is of 
course '50 H>B.; during the last half the mean pressure is reduced 
by expansioQ to 30 lbs., hence the mean pressure throughout 
the whole stroke becomes (50 + 30) -r 2 = 40 lbs. above 
atmosphere. 

Let P = total pressure above vacuum, obtained in roimd 
numbers by adding 15 to the pressure above atmosphere in 
pounds per square inch ; P' = back pressure above a vacuum in 
pounds per square inch; E = expansion or the stroke of the 
piston divided by the distance it has travelled when steam it 
cut off; H = hyperbolic logarithm of E, which is given by 
Table 51 ; p = mean pressure (above atmosphere) throughout 
the stroke in poimds per square inch, then 

(P_>^HHJP_ 
■P" E 

Thus with 50 lb. steam cut off at half stroke, with a back 
pressure of the atmosphere only, P = 50 + 15 = 65 ; P' = 15 ; 

■P Q Ti AQQ A X., ' (65 X • 693) + 65 
E = 2 ; H = • 693 ; and we obtain p = ^^ —■ 

^ 15 = 40 lbs. mean pressure throughout the stroke. Table 52 
Table 61. — Of Hyperbolic Logarithms for Expansive Steam. 
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baa been calculated by this nile. It should be observed that 
with aon-condensing engines the exhaust steam is lometimea 
used for heating purposes (230) and extra back-pressare is 
allowed for conTenience, say 5 lbs. per aqnare inch is tbos 
allowed, then P' becomes 15 + 5 = 20 lbs., &c. With con- 
densing engines thevacnnm is generally more or less imperfect, 
say it is only 26 inches of mercury, or about 13 lbs. per sqnare 
inch : then F = 16 - 13 = 2 lbs., &c. 
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Of the Mean Peebbobb of ExPiusivK Steam 
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(122.) " Eamomy of Expangive Steam." — When an engine acts 
absolutely without expansion, the steam retains its full pressure 
to the end of the stroke, and escapes into the atmoephere, still 
containing in itself a large amount of power which is lost. To 
obtain all the available power out of high-pressure stoam it 
shonld be cut off at such a part of the stroke, that the terminal 
pressure is that of the atmosphere. The point of the stroke 
At which the steam must be cut off to effect that purpose is 
governed by the pressure of the Bteam'. ^xift &^jwi&. cut off at 
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l^th mnst Lave a total pressure of 5 atmospheres or 15 x 5 
= 75 lbs. above a vacuum, or 75 — 15 = 60 lbs. above the 
atmosphere. When steam is cut off at f , §, ^, ^, j^, |, |, and 
i^th of the stroke, the pressure of steam should be 5, 7^, 15, 
30, 45, 60, 90, and 185 lbs. per square inch above atmosphere 
respectively : the terminal pressure will then in all cases be 
that of the atmosphere. If the steam is cut off later the ter- 
minal pressure will be above the atmosphere: thus 60 lbs. 
steam, having a total pressure of 60 + 15 = 75 lbs., cut off 
at ^rd of the stroke would have a terminal pressure of 
75 -T- 3 = 25 lbs. above vacuum, or 25 — 15 = 10 lbs. above 
atmosphere, and escaping at that pressure there would be a 
certain loss of effect : see col. 4 of Table 53. If, on the other 
liMid, expansion be carried too far, the terminal pressure is 
reduced below the atmosphere, resulting in a loss of useful 
^ect and causing trouble with the slide valve by back pressure ; 
thus 30 lbs. steam or 45 lbs. above vacuum cut off at ^th, would 
give a terminal pressure of 45 -r 5 = 9 lbs. above vacuum, or 
15^9 = 6 lbs. below atmosphere. It is impossible in practice to 
xnaintain the steam exactly at the uniform pressure required for 
the most perfect economy, and it is expedient in most cases to 
allow a higher pressure than that due to the expansion. 

Table 53 gives the relative economy of steam in high-pressure 
expansive engines with varying rates of expansion ; col. 2 gives 
the ratio of the power of the same engine as governed by the 
grade of expansion. Thus with 45 lbs. steam, an engine which 
gave 10 horse-power when the steam acted without expansion, 
would give 9*31' horse-power when the steam was cut off at 
i^ths, and 5 * 42 horse-power when cut off at a ^th. ; the rela- 
tive cost of a unit of power is 1 • 00 ; • 7 -f- ' 931 = • 762 ; and 
•25 -7- '462 = '542 respectively, as in col. 3. 

(123.) We found in (120) that an engine cutting off 40 lbs. 
steam at * 7 required 1 cubic foot of water per nominal horse- 
power : with full steam throughout the stroke we should have 
1 -f- '7 = 1*4286 cubic foot, and the power being by Table 52 
increased in the ratio of 40 to 37*2 we have 1*4286 x 87*2 -f- 
40 = 1 • 328 cubic foot of water per nominal horse-power. The 
cols. 5 and 6 in Table 53 give the cubic feet of water e^«.^ox^l^d. 
per nominal and indicated iorse-power "witli 'variowa "i\A.v:^ <ii 
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«zp&nBioii ; they also show that the ecouomy of steam in non- 
condensmg engines increases witli the pressure when the rate 
of eipansion is duly proportioned thereto. Thus with 30, 45, 
€0,flnd 75 lbs. steam expanded to a terminal pressure of in all 
cases, we require by eol. S, SS, C9, 593, nnd -528 onbio foot 
of water per nominal horse-power respectively. 

Say we have an cngLno with 35 lbs. steam, cut off at -/uthB by 
lap of elide, and doing a certain amount of work, and we desire 
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to economize fuel by using steam of a higher pressure, say 75 lbs. 
acting expansively by an expansion-slide, &c. By Table 52, 
35 lbs. steam cut ofif at * 7 gave 82 * 4 lbs. mean pressure through- 
oat the stroke ; we require this same mean pressure with 75 lbs. 
steam in order to do the same work, and Table 52 shows that 
it must be cut off at ^th or * 2, the mean pressure being then 
82 • lbs. Now, by Table 71, taking the capacity of the cylinder 
for the sake of illustration at 1 cubic foot, we should have with 
85 lbs. steam •7-4-521 = •001344 cubic foot of water evaporated 
to steam, and with 75 lbs. steam • 2 -4- 299 = • 00067 cubic foot, 
or just one-half : so that we should do the same work as before 
wiili half the fuel. 

(124.) With pressures above atmosphere of 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 
45, 50, 60, and 75 lbs. acting without expansion, the relative 
eost of a " unit " of power would be 1 • 0, • 794, • 688, • 583, 
•529, -510, ^495, ^473, and ^460 respectively. When the 
steam is cut off at such a point as to give a terminal pressure of 
in all cases, the economy increases with the pressure of the 
steam in a still higher ratio : with the same pressure as before 
the relative cost of a unit of power becomes 1*0,* 726, • 588, 
•450, •376, ^3^0, -330, ^288, and -268 respectively, showing 
that 50 lbs. steam is more economical than 10 lbs. steam in the 
ratio of • 33 to 1 or ^rd, and 75 lbs. steam about :|th. In prac- 
tice the ratio would be even higher than this, for we have 
allowed nothing for friction of engine, &c., which would be much 
greater in proportion to the power with the low pressures. 

The areas of the cylinders of similar non-condensing engines, 
differing only in the rate of expansion, must vary in the ratio 
given by coL 2 of Table 53 ; thus an engine cutting off 75 lbs. 
steam at ^th must have a cylinder of larger area than a similar 
engine cutting off the same steam at -j^ths and doing the same 
work, in the ratio of 939 to 427. 

Table 52 may be appUed to condensing engines by adding the 
pressure due to the vacuum which is constant throughout the 
stroke, to the mean pressure due to the expanding steam given 
by that table. Thus, say we have a vacuum of 28 inches of 
mercury or 14 lbs. nearly per square inch, and 25 lbs. steam 
cnt off at ^rd. The mean pressure of the steam by T^\A!^ ^^ 
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is 18 lbs. per square inch, which added to that dae to the 

yacaum gives a total of 13 + 14 = 27 lbs. mean pressing 

thronghont the stroke. By the rule in (121), H being 1*098 

by Table 51, P = 25 + 15 = 40, F = 15 - 14 = 1, and E = 3, 

(40 X 1-908) + 40 , ^^,, 
p becomes ^^ ^ — 1 = 27 lbs. as before. 

Having thus shown how variable and indefinite a term 
^'horse-power" is as applied to boilers, we may repeat with 
emphasis the recommendation in (119) to calonlate their power 
by the water evaporated, whenever it is possible to do so. 

(125.) ''Feed-water Heater"— The economy of fuel few a 
steam-boiler depends in part on the temperature at which the 
feed-water is supplied to it. The water heater to a non-con- 
densing engine generally consists of a water jacket on the 
exhaust pipe, and when the exhaust steam escapes at the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, its temperature will be 212% which of 
course is the maximum to which the feed-water can be raised. 
But by placing the heater in the flue leading from the boiler to 
the chimney, where the air is about 500° or more (100), a much 
higher temperature may be obtained ; there is, however, con- 
siderable practical difficulty in carrying out that arrangement. 

The mean temperature of water in this climate is about 50% 
as shown by Table 34, and to convert a pound of water at 50° 
to steam (18) requires 1178 - 60 = 1128 units of heat. With 
a water heater, raising the feed- water to 212°, we require 1178 
- 212 = 966 units, or 966 -f- 1128 = -86, or 86 per cent., 
showing a saving of 14 per cent, by the use of such a heater. 
But with 50 lbs. steam, the temperature by Table 71 is 298°, 
and with a heater in the flue, raising the feed-water to that 
temperature, we require 1178 — 298 = 880 units, or 880 ^ 
1128 = "78, or 78 per cent., showing a saving of 22 per cent. 

With a condensing engine, the feed-water is commonly taken 
from the hot- well at about 100°; here we require 1178 — 100 
= 1078 units, or 1078 -f. 1128 = -955, or 95-5 per cent., 
showing a gain of 4 • 5 per cent, over cold water, but a loss of 
1078 -f- 966 = 1*116, or 11*6 per cent., as compared with a 
high-pressure boiler fed with water at 212°, losing thus, much 
of the gain from condensation (124). 
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(126.) "Superheated Steam'* — The object in superheating 
BtMm is to prevent the formation of water bj condensation in 
fhe pipes and cylinder of a steam-engine, which not only causes 
a loss of fuel, but is obstructive to effective working. Taking 
the case in (321) of a 4-inch pipe 100 feet long, with 35 lbs. 
steam, and admitting the loss by the cylinder of the engine to 
be equivalent to 40 feet more, we have 587 x 140 = 82180 
units per hour, which is equal to the condensation of 82180 -r 
966 = 85 lbs. of water. By placing a superheater at the end 
of the pipe next to the boiler, this condensation may be wholly 
avoided, and we can easily calculate the temperature to which 
the steam must be heated to effect that purpose. It is very 
desirable that it should not be heated very much higher than is 
necessary, as an extreme temperature would be destructive to 
the lubricating oil and packing of glands, &c. 

Say that in our case the pipe passes 50 horse-power of steam, 

or 50 cubic feet of water evaporated to steam, per hour : then 

we have 62*32 x 50 = 3116 lbs. of steam per hour, and the 

specific heat of steam with constant pressure being '475 by 

Table 5, and as it has to receive 82,180 units of extra heat, 

being the amount lost by the pipe and cylinder, &c., its tempe- 

82180 

ratore must be raised 7-—; -r=-, = 55°. Thus the 35 lbs. 

3116 X '475 

steam leaves the boiler at its normal temperature of 280°, is 
raised by the superheater to 280 -{- 55 = 335°, and passing 
through the pipe, &c., is cooled down again to 280°, the heat 
thus parted with supplying the loss by the surface of the pipe, 
and preventing the condensation which would otherwise have 
occurred. 

If the superheater is placed in the boiler flue, the heated air 
will be cooled considerably by it. Admitting 10 lbs. of coal 
per horse-power, and 22*83 lbs. of air per pound of coal (98), 
we have in our case 22*83 x 50 x 10 11415 = lbs. of air in 
the flue per hour ; and as this has to yield 82,180 units of heat 
to the steam, and the specific heat of air being * 238, it would be 

a>oled ,,,,, \,^^ = 30°, or to 550 - 30 = 520°. The 
11415 X '238 

mean temperature of the heated air as it passes through. tlL<& 



•Hi 
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superheater is (550 + 520) -r- 2 = 535°, and that of the steam 
being (280 + 335) -4- 2 = 308° ; the diflference is 535 - 308 
= 227°, the ratio for which by Table 105 is 1 • 7, and the value 
of A for say 3-inch pipe by Table 99 being • 6256, we have 
•6256 X 1*7 X 227 = 241 units per. square foot per hour. 
Hence we require 82180 -f- 241 = 341 square feet of tube sur- 
face ; and the outside (319) area of a 3-inch pipe being say * 9 
of a square foot, we require 341 -f. • 9 = 380 feet run of 3-inch 
pipes ; see (282), (315). 

Admitting 8190 units as the useful effect of a pound of coal, 
as per Table 47, the saving of fuel by superheating is 82180 
-T- 8190 = 10 lbs. of coal per hour, or about 1 horse-power, and 
what is perhaps of more importance, the formation of obstructive 
water by condensation is avoided. With the proportions we 
have given, the steam enters the cylinder of the engine at the 
same temperature as it left the boiler, and objectionable over- 
heating, which is the great drawback to superheating, is 
prevented. 

(127.) ^^ Furnaces to Steam-boilers" — The consumption of 
fuel per square foot of grate may be varied very considerably 
when the draught is good, without any sensible effect on the 
economy : in ordinary cases 12 or 14 lbs. of coal per square 
foot per hour is a good average quantity. A very large grate 
and thin fire is very objectionable, for without great care parts 
of the grate are liable to become uncovered, whereby a large 
volume of air passes through the furnace unconsumed, resulting 
in a great loss of useful effect (108). 

The same causes which render the heating surface of boilers, 
per horse-power, a variable quantity, affect the area of fire-grate 
also; in fact, the area of grate should be proportional to the 
area of the boiler, say y\vth of the effective area. We have 
therefore the rule : — 



G= (H + (VHx2-5)-f-2, 



in which H = the nominal horse-power of the boiler, or cubic 
feet of water at 60° evaporated to steam per hour ; and G = the 
area of grate in square feet. Col. 4 of Table 49 has been 
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calculated by this rule, also col. 14 of Table 50. Thus for the 
60-horse boiler in (118) the proper area of fire-grate would be 

^ 50 -f (/50 X 2-5^ -^ 2 = 33-8 square feet, say 5-5 x 6 

= 33 square feet. Allowing 13 lbs. of coals per square foot, 
we have 33 x 13 = 430 lbs. of coals per hour, or 430 -=- 50 

=: 8 • 6 lbs. per cubic foot of water, or per nominal horse-power 
(118). Col. 3 of Table 43 gives 8*62 lbs. of Newcastle coal 
per cubic foot of water evaporated from 60° to steam. 

(128.) " Fire-bars.** — Fire-bars should be short, thin, and 
deep ; the length in most cases should not exceed 3 feet ; a long 
fire-bar is apt to be distorted by the heat, and give trouble, and 
this will not be obviated by increasing the thickness. A thin 
bar will stand better than a thick one, despite its apparent 
weakness ; but the fact is, that a fire-bar is cooled by the passage 
of cold air on both sides of it, and thus a thin bar is cooled 
more effectively than a thick one. Fig. 12 gives good general 
proportions for fire-bars ; the dimensions apply to all lengths 
except the depth at the centre, which is given by Table 54, 

Table 54. — Of the Pbopobtions of Fibe-babs for Steam-boilebs, 

&c., &c. 







1 


Weight 






• 




1 

Weight 


Length. 


Depth. 


Weight. 


per 

Square 

Foot. 


Loigth. 


Depth. 


Weight. 


' per 
1 Square 
' Foot. 


ft. in. 


iuches. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


ft. 


in. 


inches. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1 


2i 


6-4 


64 


3 


3 


^ 


29 


89 


1 3 


2} 


81 


64 


3 


6 


5 


32 


91 


1 6 


3 


9-5 


64 


3 


9 


5i 


35 


93 


1 9 


3J 


11-4 


65 


4 





5J 


39 


98 


2 


3* 


*13 


65 


4 


3 


5f 


42 


10§ 


2 3 


3f 


*15* 


69 


4 


6 


6 


47 


104 


2 6 


4 


♦18 


72 


4 


9 


6i 


52 


109 


2 9 


H 


♦20? 


76 


5 





6i 


♦56? 


113-5 


3 


H 


*23| 


79 

! 






1 







which is calculated by the rule L -f- 1 • 5 = d, in which L 
= the length of bar in feet, and d the depth at the centre in 



* Actual weights, obtained by weighing the coBtin^. 
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inches. The foiirth colatnn shows that short bars weigh less 
per square foot than long ones. 

" Dead-plate, dc" — The object of the dead-plate is principally 
to keep the fire away from the furnace-front, and prevent it 
becoming unduly heated. Its width may vary with the size of 
the boiler, as is shown by Figs. 36 to 43, being 6 inches wide 
in small, 9 inches in medium, and 12 inches in large boilers. 
For the same purpose, a screen-plate as at D in Fig. 8 is a 
useful addition to the furnace-door. The figures give the longi- 
tudinal section of furnaces. The bearing-bars shonld not be 
firmly fixed to the boiler, as at A, Fig. 20, as is frequently done, 
for in that .case the expansion by heat' is very apt to work the 
screws loose, and cause leakage ; but should rest loosely in a 
pocket formed of angle-iron, as at B. The back-bridge may be 
of thick cast iron, or of fire-brick, as in the figures. 

(129.) " Steam-chest,'* — The primary object of a steam-chest is 
to form a steam reservoir, where the steam may be quietly sepa- 
rated from the water, which otherwise is very apt to prime over 
with it (72). In single-flued Cornish boilers, the steam-space 
is very small, and a steam-chest is essential ; but in the double- 
flued boilers, as in Fig. 36, &c., there is abundant steam-room 
without a steam-chest : nevertheless it is advisable to adopt it in 
all cases ; for with a little management, the man-hole and the 
steam- valves, &c., may aU be fixed upon it, as in Fig. 21, and in 
that case no openings whatever are required in the body of the 
boiler. The whole may be floored over with York paving, and 
great neatness obtained. This cannot, however, be done very 
well with less diameter than 2 ft. 6 in. The top of the chest 
will require for high-pressure steam a bar of T iron across to 
strengthen it, a second man-hole must be made in the body of the 
boiler, immediately beneath the one in the top of the chest ; but 
in no case must the whole of the metal in the body covered by 
tbe chest be cut out, as the boiler would thereby be seriously 
weakened. 

(130.) " Safety-valves" — The velocity with which steam issues 
from a boiler, &c., is the same as that of a body fiilling by gravity 
from the height of a homogeneous column of steam, having 
throughout the same density as at the orifice. Say we take the 
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case of steam 40 lbs. per square inch above the atmosphere. 
By Table 38, 1 lb. pressure is equal to 2-3 feet of water, 
therefore the pressure in our case is 2*3 x 40 = 92 feet of 
water. By Table 71, steam at 40 lbs. is 476 times the bulk of 
water ; the height of the column of steam is therefore 92 x 476 
= 43792 feet, and the velocity due to that height by the rule 
for falling bodies (>/H x 8) is, in our case, v' 4:3792 x 8 = 
1672 feet per second ; but when the orifice is made in a thin 
plate, the issuing jet of steam suffers a contraction, so that its 
area is reduced, according to the experiments of Daubuisson, to 
•65, the actual area being 1*0; the discharge by an aperture. 
1 inch square, per hour, is therefore 1672 x 3600 x '65-=- 
144 = 27170 cubic feet of 40 lbs. steam,— equal to 27170 -4- 
476 = 57 • 08 cubic feet of water, or 67 horse-power according 
to (118). 

(131.) An experiment was made with a double-flued Cornish 
boiler 24 ft. 3 in. long, 6 ft. 6 in. diameter, with two 2 ft. 6 in. 
flues, and 30 feet of fire-grate (about 35 horse-power, by our 
Table 50). The steam was discharged by an aperture 1 inch 
square in a thin plate, and by forced firing 57 • 5 cubic feet of 
water were evaporated in an hour — the pressure of steam vary- 
ing from 35 to 43 lbs., agreeing remarkably with the preceding 
calculation. A 3|-inch satety- valve on the same boiler, loaded to 
30 lbs., discharged the same quantity of steam at 46 lbs. pressure. 
The valve whose angle was 45° was raised vertically • 122 inch, 
as in Fig. 22 ; the width of the annular discharging-orifice was 
therefore • 122 -f- 1 • 414 ^ • 0863 : and the circumference of 3J 
being 11*78, we have -0863 x 11'78 = 1-016 square inch 
as the area, or very nearly the same as before. It will be 
observed that although the valve was loaded to 30 lbs., and would 
doubtless begin to blow off at that pressure, yet the pressure 
increased to 46 lbs. before the valve was able to carry off the 
steam, giving an increase of more than 50 per cent. This great 
increase arises from the fact that the valve was too small for the 
quantity of steam. It was large enough for the boiler when 
working at its nominal power of 35 horses, but not for 57*5 
horse-power to which it was forced, for which, with 40 lbs. 
steam, wo require by Table 65 a 5-iiicli 6*fti€i\.^-^«\N^. "S^^^^jl 
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with that size, the pressure would increase considerably (perhaps 
15 or 20 per cent'.) above that to which the valve was loaded. 
Nor can this be obviated without using valves of enormous and 
impracticable size. 

(132.) It will be seen from this that there is no precise stan- 
dard for the size of a safety-valve : all that can be done is to 
fii^ upon a size that will not suffer the pressure to rise to a dan- 
gerous extent. The area of a safety-valve should be proportional 
to the area of fire surface in the boiler, and should be determined 
by that rather than by the horse-power of the boiler. We may 
admit as the result of experience that a 20-horse boiler (as in 
Table 60) with 45 lbs. steam requires one valve 3 inches dia- 
meter. Now that boiler has an area of 246 square feet, or 246 
-r 3^ = 27 square feet per circular inch of valve, or 3 square 
yards ; and for this pressure we may take the rule A = d^ x 27, 
in which d = the diameter of the valve in inches, and A = the 
effective area of the boiler in square feet. The fourth column in 
Table 55 has been calculated by this rule. 

(133.) We can calculate from this the areas with other pres- 
sures, say with the same boiler, we take 7 lbs. steam. We find 
by Table 71 that we have to discharge a larger volume of steam 
than with 45 lbs. pressure, in the ratio of 1138 to 439, so that 
the 3-inch valve, which was equal to 246 square feet of boiler 
surface with 45 lbs. steam, would now be equal to only 246 x 
439 -^- 1138 = 95 square feet, if the velocity of discharge was 
the same, which it is not, for (130) with 45 lbs. steam the 
velocity is >v/ 45 x 2 • 3 x 439 x 8 = 1704 feet per second, but 
with 7 lbs. steam, ^1 x 2*3 x 1138 x 8 = 1090 feet per 
second, and the area of boiler surface for a 3-inch valve is thus 
reduced to 95 x 1090 -f- 1704 = 60*7 square feet, or about 
one-fourth of the area with 45 lbs. steam. The different columns 
in the first part of Table 55 have been calculated in tliis way, 
and they give the areas of boiler surface due to standard sizes 
of safety-valves. 

(134.) By Table 49 we may easily find the diameter of safety- 
valve from those areas : thus for 20 horse-power that table gives 
250 square feet, the nearest number to which in Table 55 is 
-243, which is equal to a 3-inch for 45 lbs. steam, 4-inch for 25, 
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Table 55. — Of the Sizes of Safety-valves for Steam-boilebs. 



Diameter 

of 

Valve. 



in. 
1 

2 

^ 

3 

^ 

5 

5J 

6 



1 

n 

2 

2i 
3 

3J 

4 

4J 
5 

5J 

6 



Preasare of Steam in Pounds per Square Inch above 
the Atmosphere. 



25 



45 



65 



100 



" Effective " Area of Boiler Surface In Square Feet. 



7 

15 

27 

42 

61 

83 

108 

137 

169 

203 

243 



17 


27 


38 


39 


61 


84 


67 


108 


149 


105 


170 


235 


151 


243 


335 


205 


331 


457 


268 


432 


596 


329 


547 


755 


418 


675 


932 


505 


814 


1123 


603 


972 


1341 



64 

123 

218 

343 

491 

668 

873 

1105 

1363 

1644 

1963 



Nominal Horse-power of Boiler. 



2 
3 

5 

7 

9 

12 

16 

20 



• • 


• • 


* • 


• • 


3 


5 


3} 


7 


10 


7 


13 


18 


11 


20 


28 


16 


28 


41 


22 


39 


56 


28 


50 


• • 


37 


64 


• • 


46 


• • 


• • 


57 


• ■ 


• • 



3 
8 

17 
29 
45 
63 



Note. — The effective area meant in this table is explained in (113-116); 
see also Table 49 for the connection between the e£Eective area and the 
horse-powers of boilers, &c. 

and 6-mch for 7 lbs. steam, &c. The second part of Table 55 
gives the horse-power of safety-valves of different diameters 
obtained in this way. Table 50 also gives in col. 16 the proper 
diameter of safety-valve for different sizes of boilers. 

(135.) The forms of safety-valves are variable; they are 
commonly made conical in both valve and seat as in Fig. 22, 
but it is much preferable to make the seat very narrow, say 
^th of an inch wide, as in Fig. 26. With a wide seat 
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there is considerable uncertainty in estimating the acting or 
efifective diameter, which is usually intermediate between the 
large and small diameters of the cone ; with a narrow seat this 
is avoided, and if well executed it is more easy to grind true and 
keep steam-tight. Safety-valves are frequently made close- 
topped with a waste-pipe to the chimney ; but this is objection- 
able, because the valve may be leaky, or by careless firing the 
steam may frequently be allowed to get up too high and blow 
off without attracting attention. The open-topped form is pre- 
ferable, and with ordinary care in firing should seldom be found 
blowing off. 

A convenient and inexpensive form of safety-valve is shown 
by Fig. 25 ; the valve is spherical, fitted to a cylindrical seat. 
The line e, / is drawn from the point where the sphere and the 
cylinder touch, at an angle of 45°, and cuts the axis B, E at a 
point which is the centre of the sphere of which the valve is a 
part. It follows from this, that the radius of the spherical 
valve is 1 * 414 times the radius of the cylindrical seat, so that for 
valves 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 inches diameter, the radius of the 
sphere is -71, 1-41, 2 12, 2*83, 3 '54, and 4*25 inches respec- 
tively. The valve might be a simple cone as at F, but the 
spherical form is the best ; it is shown enlarged at H. 

In adjusting the weight G, allowance should be made for the 
weight of the lever and valve alone, which may be done by the 
application of a Salter's balance at B. Say we had a 8-inch 
valve for 45 lbs. steam, and that the effective weight at B was 
12 lbs., and we had to determine the weight at 0, the distances 
A B and A being 3 J and 19i inches respectively, or 1 to 6. 
The area of 3 inches being 7*06, we have {7-06 x 45) — 12} 
X 3-25 ^19-5 = 511bs. at C. 

(136.) " Dampers" — The area of a damper depends on the 
height of the chimney, and where there is only one boiler it 
may have the same area as the chimney, if that is properly 
proportioned to the power of the boiler. Thus for a chimney, 
as per Table 63, 40 feet high, 12 inches square, we have 
144 -r 8*1 = 17*7 inches per horse-power, but for a chimney 
150 feet high, and 2 feet 6 inches square, 900-4-108 = 8-4 
inches per horse-power only. As an approximate rule, we may 
give 110 -7- Vh = a, in which H = the height of the chimney 
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in feet, and A = the area of the damper in square inches per 
horse-power ; thus for a chimney 100 feet high we have 110 -r- 

10 = 11 inches per horse-power. The form of damper is arbi- 
trary, and must often be varied to suit the form of the flue, but 
for ordinary cases we may adopt standard sizes, a convenient 
proportion being 3 to 1, and thus we have the sizes and powers 
given in Table 66. The powers of other sizes may be easily 
calculated by the numbers in the fourth line of the table ; thus, 
say we required the size for a large damper to a set of boilers 
300 horse-power for a chimney 100 feet high ; the table gives 

11 inches per horse-power, and we have 300 x H = 3300 
square inches for the area required, and if the height was fixed 
at 6 feet, or 72 inches, the width must be 3300 4- 72 = 46 inches, 
&c., &c. 

Table 66. — Of the Sizes of Dampees to Steam-boilebs, with different 

Heights of Chimney. 



size of the 

Damper in 

Jnches. 



Hefght of Chimney in Feet 



40 



60 



80 



100 



120 



150 



Square Inches of Damper per Horse-power. 



17-4: 



14-2 



12-4 



11-0 



10-0 



9-0 



Horse-power of the Boiler. 



6x 18 
7x 21 

8 X 

9 X 
10 X 
12 X 
14 X 42 
16x 48 



24 
27 
30 
36 



6-2 


7-6 


8-7 


9*9 


10-8 


8*5 


10 


12 


13 


15 


11 


13 


16 


18 


19 


14 


17 


20 


22 


24 


17 


21 


25 


28 


30 


25 


31 


35 


40 


43 


34 


41 


47 


53 


59 


44 


54 


62 


70 


77 



12 

16 
22 
27 
34 
48 
65 
85 



(137.) "J.rea and Arrangement of Flties" — The volume of 
heated air which has to pass along a boiler flue is proportional 
to the horse-power, and as in order to give out a given amount 
of heat, or to be cooled to a fixed temperature, it must be in 
contact with the boiler a certain Ume, it follows that the velocity 
of the current should be proportional to &e\enig\\i oi ^^\^^^^ 
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SO tbat a particle of air traverses it in the same time, whetlier 
the boiler be long or short, and departs into the chimney cooled 
down to the same temperature in all cases. Let us take three 
boilers, say 10, 20, and 30 feet long, and 4, 16, and 50 horse- 
power, as per Table 50 ; the velocities should therefore be in 
the ratios 1, 2, 3, and the volumes of air in the ratios 4, 16, 50, 
or 1, 4, 12 nearly ; the areas must therefore be in the ratio of 

Volume 1 , 4 . ,12 . ^.,^..r^. v -i * 
=r=-T — r— or - = 1 , ^ = 2, and -— = 4, so that the 50-horse boiler 
Velocity 12 3 

requires a flue only four times the area of a 4-horse one with 
the length of boilers we have taken. If the volume of air is 
proportional to the horse-power, and the velocity proportional 
to the length, the area of flue would be in the ratio of Horse- 
power -f- Length. 

(138.) But we have seen (117) that the volume of air is not 
simply proportional to the horse-power, small boilers consuming 
more fuel per horse-power than large ones, and requiring more- 
air. The area of flue must therefore be made proporidonal to 
the area of the flre-grate, or (what is the same thing) to the 
effective area of the boiler, and the rule becomes 

a = A X 47 -^-L, 

in which A = the effective area of the boiler in square feet as in 
(113), L = the length of the boiler in feet, and a = the cross- 
sectional area of flue in square inches. Thus in our cases, the 
4-hor8e boiler having by col. 11 of Table 50 an area of 73 
square feet, requires with a length of 10 feet, 73 x 47 -i- 10 = 
343 square inches of flue, or 86 inches per horse-power; the 
16-horse, 204 x 47 -f- 20 = 480 square inches, or 30 inches per 
horse-power ; and the 50-horse, 547 x 47 -f- 30 = 857 square 
inches, or 17 • 1 inches per horse-power. Col. 15 of Table 50 
has been calculated by this rule. 

It is remarkable, that with boilers whose power is in the 
ratio of 4 to 50, or 1 to 12 • 5, the area of flues is in the ratio 
343 to 857, or 1 to 2*5 only ; but these proportions will be 
found to agree with the practice of our best engineers, who in 
most cases have had only experience to guide them. Thus with 
a " wheel " draught, the 4-horse flue would be 5 inches at the 
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top, and 11 inches at the bottom, the mean = 8, and the height 
measured on the curve being 43 inches, the area is 43 x 8 = 
344 square inches. With the 50-hor8e, the flue would be 6 and 
14, the mean 10, and the height 85 inches, and we have 10 x 
85 = 850 square inches. We have in both cases supposed the 
flue to be carried up to the level of the top of fire-tube, which 
may generally be admitted with advantage in Cornish boi^rs. 
• (139.) ^^ Modes of Setting Boilers " — There are three principal 
ways in which the flues of a Cornish boiler may be arranged. 
Fig. 27 shows the best plan : the fire proceeding along the tube 
to the back of the boiler descends and returns beneath the body 
to the front, where it splits and passes on both sides to the 
chimney. This mode of setting is preferable to any other, 
because the bottom of the boiler is more effectively heated, and 
thereby a better circulation of the water is effected ; it requires, 
however, rather more length in the house than other modes. 
Fig. 28 is another arrangement, in which the fire splits at the 
back, returning on both sides .to the front, where it descends, 
and proceeds by one flue to the chimney. Fig. 29 shows a 
" wheel " draught, and is the most common form of any. The 
fire returns to the front on one side, passes under the boiler by 
an opening in the dividing-wall, and passes to the chimney on 
the other side. There is a practical objection to this plan ; if a 
slight leakage occurs in the body of the boiler, the water will 
trickle down and saturate the middle wall beneath the bottom, 
and corrosion will proceed insidiously to a damaging and perhaps 
dangerous extent. 

The flues which receive the first part of the heat should be 
lined with fire-brick ; the boiler should be fixed at such a level 
that the fire-bars are about 2 feet 6 inches above the stoke-hole 
floor. 

(140.) " Strength of Steam'hoilers,*' — For much of our know- 
ledge of the strength of steam-boilers we are indebted to the 
venerable Mr. Fairbairn, who gives 34,000 lbs. per square inch 
as the reduced strain on the solid part of the plate when the 
joint is breaking through the line of rivet-holes, and as he 
allows the working strain to be one-sixth of the ultimate 
strength, we have 34000 -r- 6 = 5670 lbs. as the safe strain. 
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These data have been commonly taken as standards in calcu- 
lating the strength of boilers, but Staffordshire plates, which 
are more commonly used than any other, have considerably less 
strength than those from which these data were derived. The 
mean strength of the solid plate in Staffordshire iron is 20 tons, 
or 44,800 lbs. per square inch ; but Mr. Fairbairn's experiments 
have shown that the metal is damaged by punching, so that the 
strength of the unpunched plate per square inch being 1*0, 
that of the metal between the holes is • 7615 in single-riveted 
joints, and • 933 in double-riveted ones. Much of this reduced 
strength is lost by the metal being punched out for the rivets ; 
thus with f plate, |^ rivets, 2 inches pitch, the space between 
the rivet-holes is 1^^, and the ratio of the area through the 
line of rivet-holes is to that of the solid plate as ly\ -r 2 or 
21 -f- 32 = ' 656 to 1. Hence the reduced strain on the solid 
plate when the joint is breaking at the rivet-holes, is with 
single-riveted joints 44800 x '7615 x -656 = 22380 lbs. or 
10 tons per square .inch, and with double-riveted joints 
44800 X • 933 X ' 656 = 27420 lbs. 

(141.) Taking the working strain at one-sixth of the ulti- 
mate strength, we have for single-riveted joints 22400 4- 6 = 
3733 lbs. per square inch, and the rules ; — 

p = 7466 xt-^d', t = p X d-f-7466, 

and with double-riveted joints, 27420 -4- 6 = 4570 lbs., and the 
rules : — 

p = 9140 X t-T-d; t =p X ^4-9140, 

in which p = the safe working pressure in pounds per square 
inch above atmosphere, t = thickness of plate in inches, and 
d = inside diameter of boiler in inches. Table 57 has been 
calculated by these rules, also col. 4 of Table 50 ; see (145). 

In applying these rules for very low pressures, it will be found 
that the thickness comes out too light to satisfy practical con- 
siderations, although sufficient to resist the pressure. Thus for 
a boiler 6 J feet or 78 inches diameter and 6 lbs. pressure, the 
thickness by the rule is 6 x 78 -^ 7466 = • 0626, or ^th inch 
only, which obviously is excessively too light ; in fact, if it were 
poaaihle to construct the boiler with that thickness, it would not 
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be able to sustain ite own weight and thfit of the water contained 
by it 

The niles have therefore certain limitationa : in the first 
place we should not uanaUj make use of plates leee than ^^ inch 
thick for steam-boiler work whatever the preesuro or diamoter ; 
and secondly, with thicknesses of -^g, ^, ^si fi "nd ^V' *^* 
maximum diametorB should not exceed 4, G, 6, 7, and 8 feet 
respectively, the corresponding pressures by the rule being 29, 
31, 32, 33, and Si lbs. per square inch, as per Table 57, which 
is carried out in accordance with these limitations. 

Table 67.— Of the Strbnqth of Cyijndrical Boilers made of 
SrAFFOBDaaiBB Plates, with Rivi-ted Joints to resist an Internal 
or Bursting Pressure. 



Thld^ 


iiutde Dijunctfr of Boiler Id F«l. 


or 


li 1 2 1 2i 1 3 1 3i 1 4 H 1 5 1 H 1 1 6i 1 7 !7i|j_ 




Woridng Pressdro oF Sibuu in Paimds per Square Inch. 


-iV 


7fl 


.Ifl 


47 39 


33 29 1 ,. 


. I .. 1 . 1 .. 1.. 










0^ 52 


45 39 ' 3a 










■n 


78 G5 


56 49 1 43 


39 








» 










4T 


43 39 1 3S < 33 






tV 






L09 Si 


78 eS *1 


sri 


SO ; 45 ii 39 


sg;34 








.. lOi 


89 78 fi9 


<\'i 


57 S2 4S 4+ 


42 39 


A 






..|„ 


100 S8 78 


■'" 


ei S8 54 60 


47144 




BojLiBa mTH Doinu.B-BrvBnti Juisiig. 


4 


1!)l 


li3 !ll5 ! 95 ' 82 ! 72 ' 64 57 52 


4fl 


44 41 


! 






Ifi7 


133 :m 95 . S3 ■ 7* 1 67 (SI 


Sfl 


Si Ud 


45 '42 






152 il27 109 95 SS 76 | 63 


64 


59 ;55 


51148 








140 123 .107 1 95 , 86 . 78 


7? 


66 161 


57154 








.. ,137 119 106 1 35 87 


SO 


73 |«9 


6t 60 










.. .. 131 116 105 95 


H7 


m |75, 70166 


5 








:128 114 lU % 


1 1 



(U2.) " Strength of Boikr-tubea lo rengt External Presmtre." — 
From the experiments of Fairbaim, it appears that the strength 
of eylindrical tabes of boiler-plate to resist collapsing pressuie 
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varies directly as the 2 '19 -power of the thickness, and in- 
versely as the diameter and length, and he gives the following 
rules * 

P = 33- 6 X (100 ty^ -^(Lxd) 

and p = 5-6 X (100 tf' -f- (L x d), 

in which P = the collapsing pressure in pounds per square inch, 
p = the safe working pressure in do. do. 

d = diameter of tube in inches, 
L = length of tube in feet, 
t = thickness of plate in inches. 

To find the 2*19 power of the thickness we must use loga- 
rithms : thus, say we have a tube J inch thick, 30 inches dia- 
meter, and 10 feet long. Then 100 / is • 25 x 100 = 25, the 
log. of which is 1-398, and 1-398 x 2-19 = 3*0616, the 
natural number due to which is 1152, and this is the 2-19 
power of 26 as required ; we now find P by the rule 33 • 6 X 
1152 -T- (30 X 10) = 129 lbs. per square inch. 

It appears from this that P x ^ X L is constant for the same 
thickness of plate, hence we have the rules 33 • 6 x (100 <)**** = 

P Xcix L; and5-6 X (100ty''' = px ci X L. 

Table 58 has been calculated by these rules, and from it we 
can easily find the strength of a tube by the simple rules of 

Table 68. — For the Strength of Boiler-tubes to resist External or 

Collapsing Pressure. 



Thicknesfl 

of 

Plate. 

• 


Value of 


Thickness 

of 

Plate. 


Value of 


PXdxL 

Collapsing 
Strain. 


i>XdxL 

Working 

Strain. 


PXcixL 

Collapsing 

Strain. 


pxdxh 

Working 

Strain. 


in. 

v. 

IV 
1 

4 

1 

1 

s 


1860 

8484 

20620 

38720 

63130 

94110 

131900 

176700 


310 

1414 

3440 

6450 

10520 

15680 

22000 

29450 


in. 

A 

8 

a 

2. 

* 
^1 


228700 
288000 
354900 
429500 
511700 
601800 
700100 
806300 


38120 

48000 

59150 

71600 

85300 

100000 

116700 

134400 
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arithmetic ; thus for ^-inch plate the table gives 38720 as the 
value of P x c? x I^j hence the tube 10 feet long and 30 inches 
diameter as above will collapse with 38720 -r- (10 x 30) = 
129 lbs. per square inch. Again : to find the proper thickness 
for a flue 33 inches diameter, 20 feet long, to bear a working 
pressure of 45 lbs. per square inch ; p x «^ X L is in our case 
45 X 33 X 20 = 29700, the nearest number to which in Table 58 
is 29450 opposite i inch the thickness required. 

(143.) From experiments on the large scale it would appear 
that lap -jointed tubes, such as are commonly used in practice, 
resist a collapsing strain more powerfully than the small expe- 
rimental tubes from which the constants in the formula are 
derived. Fairbairn gives two experiments on large boilers, one 
35 feet long with 3 foet 6 inch tubes, f thick, which gave way 
with 97 lbs. per square inch, but by rule and table it should 

94110 

have borne tk ttz = 64 lbs. only. The other experiment was 

42 X 35 

on a tube 25 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches diameter, and f thick, 

which collapsed with 127 lbs. per square inch, but whose 

94110 
strength by table, &c., was -r^ — =89-6 lbs. only. This is 

only what might be expected, the double thickness at the joint 
acts partially like a series of rings, and increases the strength 
in the same way ; the rules therefore give a minimum and safe 
strength, in fact only about 70 per cent, of the strain which 
ordinary boiler-tubes seem to be capable of bearing. 

(144.) An obvious and easy mode of increasing the strength 
of a boiler-tube is by adding strong rings at intervals, so as (in 
effect) to divide it into short lengths, and Mr. Fairbairn proposes 
to do this by making the tube butt-jointed and using J. iron 
for the junctions ; but a butt-joint cannot easily be made tight, 
and it is better to make the tube lap-jointed as usual, and add 
y or L rings where required. Even this is objectionable from 
the great thickness of metal where the rings are riveted on, the 
metal there being in consequence unduly heated. An ingenious 
plan of Mr. Bramwell, C.E., of London, promises well to get 
over this objection : — Let Fig. 30 be a cylindrical tube A B C D, 
compressed into the ellipsis £ F G H. This change of form 
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may be resisted in two ways, namely, by preventing E and F 
from giving in, or G H from giving out ; if G H be prevented 
from bulging out, E and F will be effectually prevented from 
collapsing. This is effected by slipping on the tube, thin deep 
rings of iron, say f X 3 inches deep, as J in Fig. 31 ; such rings 
are free (from their small thickness) to the objection of in- 
creasing the thickness of the metal exposed to the fire, &c., &c., 
to which J. iron rings are liable. 

Oval tubes are excessively weak in resisting an external pres- 
sure. The diameter to be taken in calculating their strength is 
given by the rule : — 

d = (M2-i-w)x 2, 

in which d is the effective diameter, M = the major, and m = 
the minor axis, all in the same terms. This rule gives the dia- 
meter of the circle, of which the flattest portion of the ellipse is 
a part, and by which the collapsing pressure is governed. Thus 
with M = 3, m = 2, d becomes (3^ -i- 2) x 2 = 9 feet effective 
diameter. 

Mr. Fairbairn made an experiment with an oval tube 20J x 
15i inches, 5 ft. 1 in. long, which, with a thickness of \ inch, 
collapsed with 127 J lbs. per square inch. In this case d = 
(20 • 75^ -r- 15 • 5) x 2 = 55 • 56 inches effective diameter, and by 
Table 58 the collapsing pressure will be 38720 ^ (5 • 08 x 
55*56) = 136 lbs. per square inch. 

(145.) " Factor of Safety:'— We have admitted in (141) with 
Mr. Fairbairn that for ordinary cases the bursting pressure 
should be six times the working strain : but with that factor, 
6, the thicknesses for very high pressures come out excessive 
and almost impracticable. Engineers have therefore been com- 
pelled to adopt a lower factor for such cases, and they do so 
apparently with safety. Thus, the practice of the London and 
North- Western Kailway Company, at their Crewe works, is to 
use best Yorkshire plates ^f inch thick for 4-foot boilers, with 
single-riveted joints, f rivets. If pitch, 1 inch between rivets. 
Yorkshire plates, by Fairbairn's experiments, break with 
42,847 lbs. per square inch of metal between rivet-holes ; hence we 
have 4:284:7 X if X 1 -r* If = 9946 lbs. per inch run of joint, 
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or 19,892 lbs. on the two sides. With 48 inches diameter we 
have 19892 -^ 48 = 414 lbs. per square inch bursting pressure 
of steam, and the ordinary working pressure being 120 lbs., the 
factor is 414-4-120 = 3 • 45 ; occasionally the pressure is 150 lbs., 
or even more, and the factor becomes 414 -4- 160 = 2*76. 

If we admit from this that for very high pressures the factor 
may be as low as 4, the effect will be to add 50 per cent, to the 
working pressures in Table 57, &c. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE EFFLUX OF GOMPBESSED ATB, GAS, AND STEAM. 

(146.) " Efflux of Compressed Air, <&c" — When water or other 
liquid escapes from an orifice in the side of a vessel into the air 
as at A, Fig. 32, the velocity of efifiiux is the same as that of a 
body falling freely by gravity from the height S A. Similarly 
when a liquid escapes from one vessel into another, by a sub- 
merged orifice B, the velocity of efflux is that due to the height 
S T, or the difference of level of the liquids in the two vessels, 
and it is not affected by the depth T B, at which the orifice is 
placed. 

(147.) We Lave here supposed that one and the same liquid 
was being dealt with, but if one compartment were filled with 
a liquid of different specific gravity to that in the other, we 
have a different case. Say in Fig. 33 we have a vessel with two 
compartments, C and D, filled to the same level with two fluids, 
whoso specific gravity (for the sake of illustration) was as 3 to 1, 
C being the denser of the two. The conditions of pressure at 
E are precisely the same as would arise with one and the same 
fluid in both compartments, by columns having the respective 
heights F E and H E, that is to say, the velocity of efflux will 
be that of a falling body, with the height G H, and of course 
it is the denser fluid which escapes with that velocity. 

(148.) " Velocity into a Vacuum" — Applying this reasoning to 
elastic fluids, we are met by the difficulty tk&t \<?ei \i^"^^ ti"^ T%a\. 
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surface level to calculate from ; in the case of air, for instance, 

the density diminishes as we leave the earth in geometric ratio, 

and the limit is in infinity. But for the purpose of calculation, 

we may find what the height of the atmosphere would be, if it 

had throughout, the same density as it has at the sui*face of the 

earth. Assuming that the barometer was at 30 inches, we find 

from Table 37 the density of mercury to be 13 '596, water 

being 1 ; and from Table 39 air has a density of * 001221, water 

being 1, the height of a homogeneous column of air equal to 

13*596 X 30 

30 inches of mercury is therefore ^.^^^^ -rr = 27838 feet, 

•001221 X 12 

and although this is fictitious, we may use it for the purposes 

of calculation without error. We shall now find the velocity 

into a vacuum by the rule for falling bodies to be ^ 27838 x 8 

= 1344 feet per second. 

(149.) The velocity of steam at atmospheric pressure into a 

vacuum, may be calculated in the same way : taking its density 

IS '696 V SO 
from Table 39 at • 0007613, we have -_- -^-T-^l^ = 44648 feet 

•0007613 X 12 

for the height of a column of steam equivalent to 30 inches of 
mercury, and the velocity into a vacuum >v/ 44648 x 8 = 1690 
feet per second. 

Applying these rules to air, steam, &c., of other than ordinary 
densities and pressures, we are conducted to the remarkable fact 
that the velocity into a vacuum is constant, whatever the pres- 
sure may be ; for instance, air of double the atmospheric pres- 
sure would have a double height of column, and thereby an 
increased velocity, if the density remained the same, but the 
density being of necessity double also, the height of column 
remains the same, and hence the velocity which is duo to that 
height remains the same also. It follows from this, that if we 
filled a vessel with air compressed to any number of atmospheres 
and allowed it to escape into a vacuum, the velocity would be 
the same from first to last, although the pressure would be con- 
tinuously reduced by the escape of the compressed air ; but the 
quantity or weight of air which escapes would not bo the same at 
all pressures, but would vary with the density of the air, which 
varies every moment with the pressure. 
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(150.) " Velocity into Air^ — This uniformity of velocity at 
all pressures does not hold when the discharge is made into air. 
Let Fig. 33 represent the discharge into rarefied air, say of one- 
third the ordinary density (made so by heat or otherwise), we 
have then a case analogous to (147), in which we found the 
velocity to be that due to the difference of height of the two 
columns. Thus in Fig. 33 we have two columns of the same 
height, or 27,838 feet, but the pressure exerted at the orifice E 
by the column G E is the same as that of a column of ordinary 
tor of one-third the height, or 27838 -f- 3 = 9279 feet, and, as 
in (147), the velocity of efflux will be that due to the difference, 

or 27838 - 9279 = 18659 feet head, namely, V 18559 x 8 = 
1090 feet per second. Calculating in this way, we find for 
pressures above atmosphere of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 25, and 100 
atmospheres, the velocity comes out 944, 1090, 1155, 1193, 
1218, 1272, 1308, and 1328 feet per second respectively, which, 
although not uniform, is more nearly so than might have been 
expected. Thus, for so great a range as from 1 to 100 atmo- 
spheres, the velocity increases only 1328 -f- 944 = 1 • 41, or 41 
per cent. 

Again, the velocity of steam of 20 lbs. pressure per square 
inch into the atmosphere may be calculated in the same way. 
By Table 38 we find that 20 lbs. per square inch is equal to 
46 • 22 feet of water-pressure, and by Table 71 the volume of 
20-lb. steam is 732 for water 1, hence the height of the column 
of steam generating the ve locity is 46 • 22 x 732 = 33833 feet, 
and the velocity of efflux fj 33833 x 8 = 1472 feet per second. 

It will be seen from this, that for finding the velocity of efflux 
in any case, wo require only the difference of pressure at the two 
sides of the orifice and the density of the issuing gas or steam ; 
this is further illustrated by (130), &c. 

(151.) When |;he pressure varies fiery slightly^ as is usually 
the case in most questions of ventilation, discharge of coal-gas, 
&c., we tiiay admit without sensible error that the density is 
constant, and the velocity of discharge will then be governed by 
the square root of the pressure simply, and for common air we 
have the'rule : — 

V= VPX 66-1 

I 
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und for coal-gas of density •42, air being = 1, the rule : — 

V=VI*Xl02, 

in which P = pressore in inches of water, and V = velocity of 
discharge in feet per second : cols. 3 and 6 in Table 59 have 
been calculated by these rules. 

Table 59. — Of the Velocity of Dischabge of Common Air and of 
CoAL-OAS, at ordinary Temperature and Pressure, with small 
dififerences of Pressure. 



Head or 


Difference 


Common Afr at SOP 
under 30 inches of the Barometer. 


Coal-gas, specific gravity -42, 
that of Air being 1-0. 


of Prensore in 


Coefficient of Discbarge. 


Coefficient of Discharge. 


Inches 
of 


Foonds 

Square 
Foot. 


10 


•93 


•65 


1-0 


•93 


•65 


Water. 


Velocity 


' in Feet pei 


- Second. 


Velocity in Feet per Second. 




'005 




•026 


4-67 


4-34 


3-03 


7 


•2 


6-70 


4^68 




•01 




•052 


6-61 


6 


■14 


4 


•29 


10 


■2 


9 


•48 


6-63 




•02 




104 


9-35 


8 


■69 


6 


•07 


14 


■4 


13 


■4 


9-36 




•03 




•156 


11-4 


10 


•6 


7 


•41 


17 


■6 


16 


•3 


11-4 




•04 




•208 


13-2 


12 


■3 


8 


-58 


20 


•4 


19 


■0 


13-3 




•05 




•260 


14-8 


13 


•7 


9 


-62 


22 


■8 


21 


'2 


14-8 




•07 




■363 


17-4 


16 


•2 


11 


•3 


27 


■0 


25 


1 


17-5 




•10 




'519 


20-9 


19 


•4 


13 


•6 


32 


3 


30 


•0 


21-0 




•15 




•779 


25-6 


23 


•8 


16 


•6 


39 


•5 


3(j 


•7 


25-7 




•2 


1 


•038 


29-5 


27 


•4 


19 


•2 


45 


6 


42 


•4 


29-6 




•25 


1 


■298 


33-1 


30 


■8 


21 


•5 


51 


■0 


47 


•4 


33-1 




•3 


1 


■558 


36-2 


33 


•6 


23 


•5 


55 


•8 


51 


•9 


36-2 




•35 


1 


•818 


39-1 


36- 


3 


25 


•4 


60 


3 


56 


•1 


39-2 




•4 


2 


■077 


41-8 


38 


8 


27 


•2 


64 


•5 


60 


•0 


41-9 




•45 


2 


■337 


44-3 


41 


2 


28 


•8 


68' 


4 


63 


■6 


44-5 




5 


2 


■597 


46-7 


43 


4 


30 


•3 


72- 


1 


67' 





46-8 




•6- 


3 


116 


51-2 


47' 


6 


33 


•3 


79 


•0 


73' 


4 


51-3 


/ 


•7 


3 


•635 


55-3 


51" 


4 


35 


•9 


85 


4 


79- 


4 


55-5 




•8 


4 


•155 


59-1 


54' 


9 


38 


'4 


91' 


2 


84' 


8 


59-3 




•9 


4 


674 


62-7 


58- 


3 


40 


7 


96' 


8 


90- 





62-9 


1 


•0 


5- 


193 


66-1 


61' 


4 


42 


9 


102 


95 


66-3 


1 


•5 


7 


790 


80-9 


75" 


2 


52' 


5 


125 


116 


SI 


2 


•0 


10" 


38 


93-5 


86- 


9 


60' 


7 


144 


134 


94 


2' 


5 


12- 


98 


104 


96' 


7 


67' 


6 


161 


149 1 


104 


3 





15' 


58 


114 


106 


74' 


1 


176 


163 


114 


3" 


5 


18" 


18 


124 


115 


80- 


6 


191 


177 


124 


4- 





20- 


77 


132 


123 


85- 


8 


204 


190 


133 


4- 


5 


23" 


37 


140 


130 


91- 





216 


201 


140 


5- 





25- 


97 


148 


138 


96' 


2 


228 


212 


148* 


6'0 


31-16 


162 


151 


105-3 . 


250 


232 


162 
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(152.) These rules may be modified so as to give the quantity 
discharged instead of the velocity; for common air the rule 
becomes 

G = d?x VPX 21-64, 

and for coal-gas of density * 42 for air = 1, 

C = d2 X VP'x 33-4, 

in which » cubic feet discharged per minute, d - diameter 
of orifice in inches, and P = pressure in inches of water. 

(153.) " Coefficient of Contraction'^ — But the quantities dis- 
charged will vary considerably with the form of the orifice, for 
the issuing vein of air suffers contraction as in the case of wate^, 
and as shown by Fig. 34, where with a thin plate an orifice 
1 inch diameter has the jet reduced to * 8 inch diameter, and 
the area to • 8^ = • 64, that of the orifice being 1 • 0. 

The rules in (151) give the maximum velocity, or that at the 
most contracted part, namely, at C ; obviously the velocity at B, 
where the measurements are usually taken, will be less in the 
ratios of the respective areas ; if it be 1 • at C, in Fig. 34 it 
will be • 64 at B. 

The experiments of Daubuisson give * 65 for an orifice in a 
thin plate, and • 93 for a very short cylindrical pipe, say two 
diameters long : cols. 4, 5 and 7, 8 in Table 59 have been cal- 
culated with those coefficients. 

The more recent experiments of Poncelet, Wantzel, and St. 
Yenant, &c., seem to show that with air and gases the coefficient 
is not constant for all pressures, but that it decreases as the 
pressure increases, so that for excess of pressure above atmo- 
sphere equal to y^, -^j^^ J, 1, 5, 10, and 100 atmospheres, the 
coefficient with a thin plate becomes '65, '64, '57, *54, '45, 
• 436, and • 423 respectively, and with a short tube • 834, • 82, 
•71, -67, -54, -51, and -487 respectively. Table 60 has been 
calculated with these coefficients. A remarkable result, as 
applied to a tube, is that the velocity is a maximum with 5 
atmospheres, becoming less with an increase of pressure beyond 
that point ; this requires confirmation. 

(154.) For steam, Feclet is of opinion that the coefficient is 

I 2 
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constant, and may be taken at * 54 for a thin plate, and * 7 for a 
short tnbe; but the experiments, in (131) show that for a thin 
plate Daubuisson's coefficient * 65 is correct as applied to high-* 
pressure steam ; for a short tube we may admit * 7 as correct for 
all pressures. 

Table 60. — Of the Velocity of Dischab<9e of Compbessed Aib into 

the Atmosphere. 



Excess of Preisnre above 
the Atmosphere. 



In 

AtmO" 
spheres. 



Inches 

of 
Mercury. 



0*01 
0-10 
0-5 
1-0 
5^0 
10^0 
100^0 

(1) 



Lbs. per 
Square 
Inch. 



0^3 
30 



15 

30 

150 

300 

3000 

(2) 



©•147 
1-47 
735 
14-7 
73^5 
147^0 
1470-0 

(3) 



Theore- 
tical 
Velocity 
in Feet 

per 
Second. 



Thin Plate. 



Short Pipe. 



Ck)elflclent 

of 
Contraction. 



Velocity 

in Feet 

per Second. 



OoeiHcient 

of 
Contraction. 



Velocity 

in Feet 

per Second. 



132 


•65 


85^8 


1 
•834 ' 


402 


•64 


257 


•82 ! 


771 


•57 


439 


•71 


944 


•54 


510 


•67 


1218 


•45 


548 


•54 


1272 


•436 


555 


•51 


1328 


•423 


562 


•487 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(T) 



110 
330 
547 
632 
(658) 
649 
646 

(8) 



(165.) " Friction of Long Pipes" — We have so far considered 
only the head or pressure necessary to give any required 
velocity with an orifice, or a pipe so short thlt the friction was 
inappreciable ; but where the length is considerable, there is a 
second loss of pressure due simply to the friction of the air or 
steam against the sides of the pipe ; and in all such cases the 
head due both to velocity and to friction must be separately 
calculated and the sum total taken. 

(156.) The head due to friction alone may be calculated by 
the following rules : — 

H = C2 xL-r-(3-7(£)5 

\i 



d = rC2xL-f.H)^-f. 
L ={S'7dy xH-f-C^, 



3-7 



in which d = the diameter o{. the^ pipe in inches, L = the length 
of pipe in yards, C ^ cubic feet per minute, and H = the head 
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Tabli 81.— Of the PaicTios of Aib, Stkab, and Gas in Loso Pipia. 







Haiii, Or Difference of Pressnre at the two 
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Bud for 1 Cubic Foot p*r SHants. 








1-477 


■05317 








■1945 


■00700 








■0165 


■000666 






1 


■006077 
■001*42 


■0002187 
■0000519 






li 


H«d (er 10 Cubic Feet per MlnuM. 








04725 


■001701 






H 




01S99 


■000084 






ij 




00878 


■000326 






2* 




0O151 


■000163 






H 




00250 


■000090 






2i 
3 


■00148 


■0000532 






H«d Ibr lOo Cubic F«t per Mtanle. 








0504 




00214 






? 




0740 




000989 








0141 




000507 






? 




00782 
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(or diflerenee of presBore ai the two ends of the pipe) in inches 
of water. These roles cannot be easily worked withont the use 
of logarithms ; bat we have calculated by them Table 61, for 
the use of whidi we haye the following rules : — 

(157.) Ist Having the diameter, length, and discharge given, 
to find the head, take from Table 61, opposite the given dia- 
meter, the nnmber in colmnn 2 or 3 (according to the terms in 
which the head is desired), and multiply it by the square of the 
given discharge in cubic feet, and by the length in yards ; and 
the product is the head in inches of water, or in pounds per 
square inch, due to friction alone, to which the head due to 
velocity has to be added from Tables 59 or 119, &c. 

(158.) 2nd« Having the head, diameter, and lengih given, 
to find the discharge, assume a discharge and calculate the 
head for that as in (157) ; divide the assumed discharge by the 
square root of the head due to it, and multiply by the square 
root of the given head ; and the quotient is the true discharge 
sought. 

(159.) In -order to facilitate calculation, the Table 61 is so 
arranged, that for diameters under one inch the discharge must 
be taken in cubic feet, as in (157), &c., but from IJ inch to 
2i inches in tens, from 3 inches to 8 inches in hundreds, from 
9 inches to 24 inches in thousands, and from 30 to 60 inches in 
tens of thousands of cubic feet 

Thus a |-inch pipe, 20 yards long, discharging 2 cubic feet 
of air per minute, requires * 006 X 2^ x 20 = '48 inch head of 

. . 144 X 2 

water for friction, and the velocity being ——. — r- = 10 • 9 feet 

•44 X 60 

per second, the head for that velocity by Table 59 is '03 inch 
of water, making '48 + '03 = '61 inch total. 

A 2i-inch pipe, 40 yards long, with 38 cubic feet of air, will 



require • 00148 X I — I x 40 = • 85 inch head for friction, 

144 X 38 
and the velocity being j-^ — = 18* 6 feet per second, or by 

Table 59 = • 1 inch head, we have a total of * 85 -|- ' 1 = ' 95 
inch bead. 

A 4-inch pipe, 10,560 yards long, discharging 852 cubic feet 
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of gas per hour, or 14 '2 cubic feet per minute, will require 

/i4..o\2 
• 0141 X ( -— - I X 10,560 = 3-002 inches head for friction. 

With so small a discharge, the head for velocity will be in- 
appreciable ; Clegg found by experiment, that the head with a 
pipe having these conditions was 3 inches of water. 

A 9-inch pipe, 30 yards long, discharging 500 cubic feet of gas 

per minute, will require '02442 x ( TTTfr^ ) X 30 = '183 inch 

144 X 500 
head for friction, and the velocity beins -ttt—^ — :77< = 18*8 feet 

^ ^ 63-6 X 60 

per second, the head for that velocity by Table 69 is • 04 inch, 

or • 183 + • 04 = • 223 inch total. 

(160.) Again, say we require to know the discharge of 45 lbs. 

steam by a 4'-inch pipe, 150 yards long, with a loss of 1 lb. in 

pressure, the steam at the exit end being reduced to 44 lbs. per 

square inch. Let us assume, say 400 cubic feet for the discharge, 



/400Y 

^ \iooy ^ 



and calculating as in (158), we have • 000507 x I jitt: 1 X 150 

= 1 * 22 lb. per square inch, as the head due to friction alone. 
The area of a 4-inch pipe being 12*56 square inches, or 12*56 
-^ 144 = • 087 square foot, the velocity must be 400 -f- • 087 = 
4600 feet per minute, or 76 feet per second, which at the con- 
traction (154) with • 7 for coefficient becomes 76 -f- • 7 = 109 feet 
per second, the head due to which is (109 -f- 8)^ = 185 feet of 
45 lbs. steam, or 185 -r- 439 = -42 foot water, or -42 -f- 2*3 = 
•18 lb. per square inch for velocity alone. Thus for our 
assumed quantity the total head is 1*22 -f- * 18 = 1*4 lb. per 
square inch instead of 1 lb. the pressure allowed in our case. 
The true discharge with the given head is therefore 400 X 
V 1 -f- V 1 • 4 = 339 cubic feet of steam per minute (158). 

(161.) This last result is obtained by the application of a 
useful general law, which may be stated thus : the discharge of 
any pipe or system of pipes, apertures, &c., &c., is proportional 
to the square root of the head ; and conversely, the head is 
proportional to the square of the discharge. 

(162.) *^ Square and Bectangular Channels,** — The case of 
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square and other rectangular channels may be assimilated to 
that of round pipes, and then the velocity, &c., may be calcu- 
lated by the rules and tables given for the latter. The velocity 
of discharge, whatever may be the form of the pipe or channel, 
is in all cases proportional to the sectional area divided by the 
periphery or circumference. In round pipes, this is always 
one-fourth of the diameter : thus a pipe 1 inch diameter has an 
area of '7854, and a circumference of 3 '142, and '7854-^ 
3-142 = -25 ; and a 4.inch pipe gives 12-67 4- 12-67 = 1. 

" Square Pipes*' — Square pipes give the same uniform ratio : 
thus a pipe 1 inch square will have an area of 1, and a periphery 
of 4 inches, and ^ = * 26 as with a circular pipe : again, a pipe 
4 inches square has an area of 16 square inches, and a periphery 
of 16 inches also, and as with the round pipe -^ = 1* It follows 
that the velocity of discharge with a square pipe is the same as 
with a round one, with the same length and head, &c. ; but of 
course the quantity discharged will be greater with a square 
pipe in the same proportion, as the area of a square is greater 
than that of a circle, or as 1 to * 7854. 

^^ Bedangular Pipes '* — The same laws apply to rectangular 
pipes : thus a pipe 6 inches by 3 inches has an area of 18, and 
a periphery of 18 also, and ^f = 1, which is the same as a 
4-inch pipe, as we have seen ; therefore a round pipe 4 inches 
diameter will have the same velocity of discharge as a* pipe 
4 inches square, or as another 6 inches x 3 inches, and the 
quantities discharged will be in proportion to the areas, or 
12*57, 16, and 18 respectively. 

Say we have a rectangular channel, 40 yards long, 36 inches 
wide, and 18 inches deep, and we require to know the head or 
pressure for a velocity of 6 feet per second. The area is 36 x 
18 = 648, and the periphery 108, and we have 648 H- 108 = 6, 
which is the same as a pipe 6 x 4 = 24 inches diameter, and 
we can calculate the head as for a round pipe of that diameter. 
A round 24-inch or 2-feet pipe, discharging at the rate of 6 feet 
per second, would deliver 3*14 x 6 x 60 = 1130 cubic feet 

(1130\^ 
) X 40 = -0077 inch 

head for friction alone. The head for 6 feet velocity by Table 69 
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•with '93 for coefficient, is '01 inch of water; the total head 
is therefore •0077 + '01 = '0177 inch of water, and this is 
also the head for a pipe 36 inches by 18 inches, as in our 
case. 

(163.) " Effect of BepeoUed Enlargements and Contractions" — 
It might be supposed, that the effect of enlarging the channel 
would be to diminish friction in discharging a fixed quantity 
of air, and this is true where the velocity has not to be got up 
again ; but where there are repeated and successive contractions 
and enlargements, the head saved in friction by each enlarge^ 
ment, may be more than compensated by that required for 
getting up the velocity at the next contraction. Let Fig. 113 
represent the rectangular pipe 40 yards long, the head for which 
with a velocity of 6 feet per second we have just calculated to 
be • 0177 inch of water. 

Let Fig. 114 be a similar pipe, but one having two chambers 
or rooms, A and B, in its course, by which the length of the 
pipe or channel itself, C F, is reduced to one-half or 20 feet. 
The velocity of the air passing through the two rooms is so 
very small, that there will practically be no friction there, so 
that the friction is thus reduced to one-half also. But we found 
that the head at C, due to the air entering the pipe with 6 feet 
velocity, was * 01 ; when the air enters the room A, that velocity 
is lost, and must be got up again for the air entering the next 
contraction at D, to be again lost in B, and got up again at E. 
The head for friction in this case is -00774-2 = -00385, and 
the head for the velocity at 3 places - 01 X 3 = * 03, making a 
total of - 00386 + - 03 = - 03386, or about double the head for 
a uniform pipe ; so far therefore from diminishing the head by 
enlarging the channel at A and B, we have really doubled it in 
this case. It is important to keep this fact in view in cases of 
ventilation, &c. ; in large buildings, the changes of area in the 
passages are numerous and unavoidable, they are also too com- 
plicated to be calculated, t)ut in the case of the Prison Mazas 
(394), we found that the velocity was thus reduced to • 423 of 
the theoretical velocity, and in the Prison of Provins (397), 
to -322. 

(164.) *^ Discharge of Steam " — It is sometimes convenient to 
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estimate the discharge of steam by the horse-power instead of 
by the volume, although, as we have shown (117), the latter 
is by far the most satisfactory. Admitting that 1 cubic foot of 
water evaporated to steam at any pressure (19) is equal to I 
nominal horse-power (118), Table 71 gives direct the volume 
of steam per cubic foot of water for the different pressures: 
thus, with 45 lbs. steam, we have 489 cubic feet of steam per 
cubic foot of water, or per horse-power. Say that we have 100 
horse-power and a short 4-inch pipe, and require the loss of 
pressure necessary with uniform velocity (166). We have 
439 X 100 -7- 3600 = 12-2 cubic feet per second ; the area of 
the 4-inch pipe is 12*56 square inches, which at the contraction 
becomes 12*56 X *7 -r- 144 = '061 square foot, hence the velo- 
city is 12 * 2 -7- * 061 = 200 feet per second, the head due to 
which by the laws of falling bodies is (200 -f- 8)^ = 625 feet, 
which being a column of 45 lbs. st.eam, is equal to 625 •-=- 439 =. 
1 * 424 foot of water, or 1 * 424 ~ 2 * 3 = • 619 lb. per square inch ; 
the pressure at entry being 45 lbs., that at the exit end of the 
short pipe will be 45 - * 619 = 44* 381 lbs. 

(165.) The pressure thus lost in discharging a fixed volume 
of steam varies inversely as the fourth power of the diameter of 
the orifice, for this reason : the area of a circular orifice, and 
consequently the velocity of efflux with a fixed quantity 
varies as d*, and as the pressure varies as V*, the ratio becomes 
^ X V^, or more simply as d*. For instance, if in any particular 
case we reduced the diameter to one-half, the area would be 
reduced to one-fourth, therefore the velocity necessary for a 
fixed quantity must be increased in the ratio 1 to 4, and the 
pressure to generate that velocity, in the ratio 1 to 4^ or 1 to 
16, so that with diameters in the ratio 1 to 2, the pressures are 
in the ratio 1 to 2* or 1 to 16. The pressure with a 4-inch 
pipe being * 619 lb., that with say a 6-inch pipe will be * 619 x 
4* -L. 6*, or * 619 x 256 -f- 1296 = * 122 lb., &c. 

(166.) " Steam-pipes to Engines" — In applying these rules to 
pipes for steam-engines, it must be observed that the supply 
of steam to an ordinary engine is intermittent, being when 
passing the centre, and a maximum when at the middle of the 
stroke, and that the maximum velocity should be taken in calcu- 
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lating the size of steam-pipe. Thus, an engine of 5 feet stroke 
and 22 reyolntions per minute has a mean yelooitj of 5 x 2 >c 
22 = 220 feet per minnte ; but when at the centre of the sti'oke, 
the piston is moving with the yelocity of the crank-pin, or 5 x 
3*14 X 22 = 345 feet per minnte, instead of 220. It will be 
found that in a common double-acting engine the maximum 
velocity is 1*57 times the mean velocity, and with a pair of 
engines having their cranks at right angles the ratio is 1* 11 to 
1 : so that, for instance, one eugine of 100 horse-power takes 
steam at the maximum rate of 157 horse-power, and a pair of 
engines, each of 50 horse-power, combined at right angles, takes 
111 horse-power of steam at the maximum speed. Applying 
this to the 4-inch pipe in (164), 100 horse-power with uniform 
velocity would be equivalent to the maximum velocity with a 
Isingle steam-engine of 100 -^ 1 * 57 = 64 horse-power, or that 
of a pair of engines of the collective power of 100 -f- 1 * 11 = 90 
horses. Tables 119 and 120 have been calculated in this way. 

(167.) Table 120 gives the friction in steam-pipes calculated 
by these rules, with the correction explained in (166) as applied 
to steam-engines where the velocity is variable. This table in 
connection with Table 119 will enable us to calculate easily 
the sizes of steam-pipes in most ordinary cases : the following 
examples will illustrate their application. 

Example 1. — A single engine of 10 horse-power, with a 
l^inch steam-pipe 6 yards long, and 45 lbs. steam, will by 
Table 119 require '704 lb. for velocity at entry, and by Table 
120, • 082 X 6 = • 492 lb. for friction, making a total of • 704 + 
* 492 = 1 * 196 lb. per square inch, so that the pressure available 
for working the engine is reduced to 45 — 1*196 = 43*8 lbs. 
per square inch. 

Example 2. — A single engine of 100 horse-power, with a 5-inch 
pipe 12 yards long, and 25 lbs. steam, will require for velocity 
1 • lb., and for friction * 0554 X 12 = * 66 lb., making a total 
of 1*0 + * 66 = 1*66 lb., and the pressure at the engine is 
reduced to 25 — 1 * 66 = 23 * 34 lbs. per square inch. 

Example 3. — A pair of low-pressure engines of the collective 
power of 1000 horses, with a 16-inch steam-pipe 10 yards long, 
and 7 lbs. steam in the boiler, will by Table 119 require '783 lb. 
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for velocity, and by Table 120 (say for 1(541 borse-power) 
•0238 X 10 = -238 lb. for friction, making a total of -783 + 
*238 = 1*031, say 1 lb. per square incb, tbus reducing tbe 
effective pressure at tbe engine to 7 — 1 = 6 lbs. per square 
incb. 

Example 4. — Say tbat tbe steam of a 20-borse boiler is used 
for evaporating pans or similar work wbere tbe velocity is 
uniform ; tben witb 25 lbs. steam, and 50 yards of 2-incb pipe, 
Table 119 gives -618 lb. for velocity, and Table 120, -0779 x 
50 = 3-9 lbs. for friction, making a total of -618 + 3-9 = 
4*518 lbs., and tbe pressure is reduced to 25 — 4*5 = 20*5 lbs. 
per square incb. 

(168.) Wben tbe diameter of tbe piston, &c., is known, it is 
better to calculate for tbe volume of steam ratber tban by tbe 
horse-power (117). Tbus, say we bave an engine witb 24-incb 
cylinder, 4 feet stroke, making 30 revolutions per minute, tbe 
steam-pipe being 4 incbes diameter, 20 yards long, and tbe 
pressure of steam in tbe boiler 25 lbs. per square incb. 

Tbe miiximum velocity of tbe piston is tbat of tbe crank-pin, 
or 4 X 3' 14 X 30 = 377 feet per minute = 6*3 feet per second, 
wbicb witb a 4-incb pipe becomes 6 • 3 x 24* -i- 4^ = 226 feet 
per second, or ^itb * 7 for coefficient, 226 -f- * 7 = 323 feet per 
second in tbe contraction at entry (153), tbe bead due to which 
is (323 — 8)^ = 1632 feet of 25 lbs. steam, and the volume of 
steam at that pressure being by Table 71 = 644 times that of 
water, we have 1632 -f- 644 = 2 * 53 feet of water, or 2 • 53 -^ 2 • 3 
= 1 • 1 lb. per square inch as the pressure due to velocity only. 

Then the area of the piston being 3 • 14 square feet, we have 

3 '14 X 377 = 1184 cubic feet per minute as the maximum 

quantity passing through the pipe, and by Table 61 we shall 

/1184 V 
have for friction alone -000507 x (7^) X 20 = 1-42 lb. 

per square inch, which added to the head due to velocity 
makes the total loss of pressure I'l + 1*42 = 2*52 lbs. per 
square inch, and the effective pressure at the engine is reduced 
to 25 — 2 • 52 = 22 • 48 lbs. per square inch. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OHIMNETS. 

(169.) " Chimneys to Steam-boilers" — The case of a cbimney 
is analogous to that in (147) and (150), where we had two 
colnmns of equal height but unequal density, and we found 
that the velocitj was that due to the reduced difference of the 
two columns. It has been shown in (100) that the tempera- 
ture of the air, &c., in well-arranged steam-boiler chimneys is 
about 550°, and by Table 24 it will be found that at that 
temperature the density of air is almost exactly one-half of the 
density at 62°, and we have, as in Fig. 35, a column of air 
in the chimney, say 80 feet high, weighing only half as much 
as the- same height of external air, and motion will ensue as 
in (150) with a velocity due to 80 — 40 = 40 feet head. For 
the purposes of calculation this head may be represented in 
inches of water, thus the density of air at 62^ being -^^th that 
of water, and at 552^ y^^th, a column 80 feet or 960 inches 

high will be equal to ^^rzr = 1*17 and Ya7f\ - '^^^ "^^^ 

respectively, and the difference is 1 • 17 — •^585 = • 685 inch of 
water, see (221). 

Assuming a fixed or standard temperature for the chimney 
at 552°, we have in Table 62 the equivalent differences of 

Table 62.— Of the Draught Powers of Chimneys, &c., with the 
Internal Air at 552°, and External Air at 62°, and with the Damper 
nearly closed. 



Height 

of 

Chimney 

in Feet. 



10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 



Draught 

Power 

in 

Inches of 

Water. 



Theoretical Velocity 
in Feet per Second. 



Cold Air 
Entering. 



•073 


17^8 


•146 


253 


•219 


31^0 


•292 


35^7 


•365 


40^0 


•438 


43^8 


•511 


47-3 



Hot Air 
at Iflxit. 

35-6 
50^6 
62^0 
71-4 
80^0 
87-6 
94-6 



Height 

of 
Chimney 
in Feet. 



Draught 

Power 

in 

Inches of 

Water. 



Theoretical Velocity 
in Feet per Second. 



Cold Air 
Entering. 



Hot Air 
at Exit. 



80 
90 
100 
120 
150 
175 
200 



•585 


50^6 


•657 


53-7 


•730 


56-5 


•876 


62-0 


1-095 


69-3 


1-277 


74-8 


1-460 


80-0 



101^2 
107-4 
113^0 
124^0 
138-6 
149-6 
160-0 
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pressure in inches of water, by which we may calculate the 
velocities, &c., by the rules and Tables 59, 61, (&c., &c 

We allowed in (98) 300 cubic feet of air at 62° per pound 
of coal ; in passing tlirough the fire this is highly heated and 
it leaves at 1200°, and is expanded to about 3^ times its former 
volume (Table 24) ; from thence to the chimney it is progres- 
sively cooled to 552°, and becomes reduced to double its 
normal volume, or to 600 cubic feet. If we allow 10 lbs. of 
ooal per horse-power, we have to pass 6000 cubic feet up the 
ehimney per horse-power per hour. 

(170.) ** Bound Chimneys.^* — Say we require the power of a 
chimney 80 feet high, 2 feet 9 inches diameter, attached to 
steam-boilers 30 feet long, having flues the same area as the 
chimney, and say 100 feet long in circuit from furnace to base 
of chimney. It will be seen that we have to determine the 
discharge of a pipe 180 feet or 60 yards long, 2 feet 9 inches 
diameter, with a head of * 585 inch of water by Table 62 and 
(169). We must assume a discharge as in (158), say 100 
horse-power or 100 x 6000 -J- 60 = 10000 cubic feet per minute, 
which by Table 61 will require -003686 x 60 = -2211 inch 
of water for friction alone; we have to add to this the head 
due to velocity. The diameter being 2*75 feet, we have an 
area of 5-94 feet, and as we have 10000 -^ 60 = 167 cubic 
feet per second, the velocity will be 167 -^ 6 • 94 = 28 feet per 
second, which by Table 69, with ''93 coefficient, is due to a 
head of '2 inch of water, and the total head for 100 horse- 
power is '2211 + '2 = •4211 inch of water. We have, how- 
ever, •686 inch at disposal, and by (158) or (161) this will 



be equal to 7=== — ^^ t^Tq — =118 horse-power. 



10 X V '686 _ 100 X -766 

V~^ii 

A chimney of these dimensions is working well at Dartford, 
the consumption of coal being 10 cwt. per hour, which allow- 
ing 10 lbs. per horse-power, as we assumed in (169), is equal 
to 1120 -f- 10 = 112 horse-power. 

(171.) " Square Chimneys" — If the chimney we have just 
considered had been square, the horse-power would have been 
greater in the simple proportion of the areas of a square to a 
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circle, see (162). The velocity of discharge is the same in 
both cases, and the quantity discharged is proportional to the 
respective areas, or as • 7854 to 1 ; in our example (170), a 
square chimney would have been equal to 118 -r- * 7854 = 150 
borse-power. 

(172.) We shall assume a constant length of circuit of flues 
at 100 feet; this will be too great for small boilers, but the 
only effect will be to make the chimney rather too powerful 
for such cases. It is expedient to allow a margin for unfore* 
seen contingencies, and to give an excess of power in all cases ; 
the damper can be regulated so as to obviate any mischievous 
results from the admission of an excess of air (108). We have 
calculated Table 63 on these principles, giving the power 
throughout at 75 per cent, of the maximum calculated power, 
thus allowing 25 per cent, for margin. 

Figs. 44 to 46 give elevations of common chimneys of 40, 
60, and 80 feet height ; care should be taken not to contract 
the channel at the points £, C, D, to less area than the outlet 
A at the top. Mortar should be used for the most part, 
because cement is destroyed by a strong heat; the 4^-inch 
work at the top, however, should be in good cement ; with so 
thin a wall the heat is rapidly carried off by the external air, 
and the cement will not be injured. With steam-boilers the 
heat of the air should not exceed 600° (100), and ordinary 
stock-bricks will stand that temperature well, but with rever- 
beratory and other brick furnaces (87), the air is at a tem- 
perature of about 2250°, and for such cases the chimney should 
be lined with fire-brick throughout, and as the cohesion of 
mortar is soon destroyed with such high temperatures, there 
should be wrought-iron bands round the outside at regular 
distances from top to bottom. In ordinary chimneys hoop-iron 
should be built into the brickwork every few courses to form 
a bond ; and a lightning conductor should not be omitted. 

(173.) ''Effect of Long and Short Flues:*— The effect of dif- 
ferent lengths of flue is shown by Table 64, in which wo 
have taken as an example a chimney 60 feet high and 2 feet 
9 inches square, which by Table 63 with an ordinary flue 
100 feet long, is equal to 100 horse-power; it will be seen 
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that with a fine of one-half the length, or 50 feet, the power 
is increased to 107 '6 horse-power only, and that with a flue 
1000 feet long, the pbwer is rednced to one-half nearly. This 
may be applied to other cases ; say we required a chimney of 
160 horse-power, with a flue 1000 feet long (from furnace to 
chimney), this would be equal to 160 -J- • 614 = 300 horse-power 
in Table 63, and might be 120 feet high and 4 feet square. 
Again, a chimney of 50 horse-power, with a flue 400 feet long, 
must be equal to 50 -^ • 708 = 70 horse-power, in Table 63, 
and may be 80 feet high, and either 2 feet 6 inches round, or 
2 feet 3 inches square, &c., &c. 



Table 64.- 


-Of the Power of a Chimney 60 feet high, 2 feet 9 inches 
square, with Flues of different Lengths. 


X 


Length of 
Flue in Feet. 


Horse-power. 


1 Length of 
Flue in Feet. 


Horse-power. 






50 
100 
200 
400 
600 


107*6 

100-0 

85-3 

70-8 

62-5 


1 

1 800 
1000 
1500 
2000 
3000 

1 


56-1 
51-4 
43-3 
38-2 
31-7 





(174.) ^^ Effect of Internal Temperature in Chimneys.^* — The 
discharging power of a chimney increases with increase of in- 
ternal temperature, but not to an unlimited extent, for while the 
draught power increases, so does the volume of air due to a 
given weight increase by expansion, and the result is that the 
weight of air discharged attains a maximum at a certain tem- 
perature, and an increase beyond that point results in a diminu- 
tion of effect. 

This temperature is 525° according to Peclet, but this is true 
only for cases such as a reverberatory furnace, where the fire 
escapes direct into the chimney, and the flue being very short, 
friction may be neglected, and the whole power of the chimney 
is expended in generating velocity. Table 65 shows in col. 6 
that the velocity, and therefore the weight of cold air, is then a 
maximum at 582 — 62 = 522° above the external air. But the 
weight of air necessary to carry off the heat (84), increases 
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rapidly as the temperature is reduced, as shown by col. 8, and as 
a result, the power of the chimney as measured by the consump- 
tion of fuel, increases with the temperature throughout, col. 9. 

Table 65. — Of the Power, with different Intebnal Temperatubes, 
of a Chimney 32 feet high, with a very short Flue, as in Beverhera- 
tory and other Furnaces : External Air 6iJ°. 



Volume 
of Air 


Temp. 

of Air 

in the 

Chimney. 


Draught in Inches of 
Water. 


Velocity of Air fai 
Feet pa- Second. 


Poonds 
of Air 
per lb. 
ofCoaL 


PonndBof 

Coal per 

So. Foot of 

Gbimo^ 

per flour. 


in the 

Chimney: 

External 

Air 

= 10. 


For 

Velocity of 

Cold Air 

at Kntry. 


ForiPxtra 

Velocity of 

Hot Air 

at Kzit. 


TotaL 


Cold 
Air at 
Entry. 

1 


Hot Air 

at 

Exit. 


1-25 

1^5 

I 75 

2-00 

2-25 

3-0 

4-0 

5-0 

0) 


o 

192 

322 

452 

582 

712 

1102 

1622 

2142 

(2) 


•0891 * 

•1328 

•1514 

•1570 

•1530 

•1337 

•1080 

•0890 

(3) 


•0045 
•0222 
•0486 
•0790 
•1070 
•1783 
•2430 
•2850 

(*) 


•0936 19-73 
•155 124-10 
•200 i 25^72 
•236 26^30 
•260 ' 25^99 
•312 24-18 
•351 21^70 
•374 1 19^75 
(6) (6) 


24^69 
36^15 
45^00 
52^60 
58-44 
72^50 
86^90 
98^75 

0) 


400 

200 

133 

100 

80 

50 

83 

25 

(8) 


14 

33 

53 

72 

89 

133 

178 

217 

(9) 



(176.) With chimneys to steam-boilers, the friction of the 
long flues must be considered as well as the head due to velocity, 
the result being that the maximum effect is attained when the 
volume of the internal air is between three and four times that 
(jf the external air, as shown by col. 6 of Table 66. If we admit 
3i as the relative volume, the temperature would be about 1300° 
by Table 24 ; but with such a high temperature there would be 
an enormous loss of useful effect, and the power of the chimney 
would be only 116 -f- 107 = 1*085, or 8*5 per cent, greater 
than with double volume, which experience has shown (100) to 
bo the best in practice. The table shows, however, that a 
variation of 130° either way has little influence on the power of 
the chimney ; thus with volume If we have 100 -f- 107 = • 9346, 
or ^0654 = 6^64 per cent, less, and with volume 2^, 112 -f- 107 
= 1 * 047, or 4 • 7 per cent, greater power than with volume 2. 

Col. 5 of Table 66 gives the ratio of the power of the chimney 
at the different internal temperatures ; and coL 6, the maximum 
(172) consumption of fuel per square foot. 
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Table 66. — Of the Poweb, with different Intebnal Tempebatubes, 
. of a Chimney 80 feet high, 2 feet 9 inches diameter, with a Flue of 
the same Area 100 feet long from Furnace to Foot of Chimney. 



Volume of 

Air in the 

Chimney : 

Kztemal Air 

= 10. 



1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
4 
5 



25 

5 

75 

00 

25 







(1) 



Temperatnre of 


Draught of 

Chimney 

in Inches of 

Water. 


Air in the 
Chimney 
and Iilne. 


External 
Air. 



Ratio of 

the Power 

at different 

Temperatures. 



o 


o 




192 


62 


•234 


322 


62 


•390 


452 


62 


•500 


582 


62 


•585 


712 


62 


•650 


1102 


62 


•780 


1622 


62 


•890 


2142 


62 


•926 


(2) 


C3) 


(4) 



71 
89 
100 
107 
112 
116 
116 
114 

(5) 



Pounds of 

Gortlper 

Square Foot 

of Chimney 

per Hour. 



120 
150 
168 
180 
188 
195 
195 
192 

(6) 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON VAPOUBS. 

(176.) " Elastic Force of Fajpowr."— Let Fig. 57 be a baro- 
meter with a large chamber^ A, one cubic foot in capacity, and 
let the bore of the tube be yery small, so that its capacity may 
be regarded as infinitely small compared with that of the cham- 
ber ; the space A will then be a perfect vacuum, and the height 
of the column of mercury at ordinary atmospheric pressure will 
be say 30 inches. Now if a few drops of water be introduced 
into A, yapour will instantly be formed from it, filling the 
chamber and depressing the column B say to G, the amount of 
this depression will depend on the temperature of A ; by adding 
mercury at C until that column is raised say to D, the column 
B may be restored to its former leyel. Now the height of the 
column C B was the measure of the atmospheric pressure, and 
as that is supposed to be constant, it is evident that a pressure 
equal to C D is exerted by tliye vapour in the chamber A ; thus 
if C D is 1 inch, D B will then be 29 inches only, and as 30 is 
required to balance the atmospheric pressure, the rest must have 

K 2 
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Tahlb 67.— Of the Elastic Fobce of Vapoub ot Wateb in Todies of 
Mercury, calculated from the Kxjjermieiiiti ul" liEOSiDLT, 
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Tmp.l FoRc !d 


Tnnp 


Fonsin 


Tffnp. 


Fi^la 


Tran 


Fo^L. 


Tan 


FutwiQ 


J^|_l_ 


cbu. 1 








iDdk-l. 




Incbe.. 


F»h.. 


h^tt. 


;, 


1 

OH 


41 


■28S 


6S 


P323 


132 


4-752 


176 


13-96 




IHB 


4S 


■299 


89 


136(i 


133 


4-681 


177 


14-2S 


2 


MS 


46 


■311 


90 


1-401 


134 


5-012 


178 


14-60 


K 


050 


47 


■323 


91 


1-455 


135 


6-146 


179 


1493 


* 


032 


4S 


■335 


92 


1501 


136 


5-283 


!l80 


1527 


3 


031 


40 


-348 


93 


1^548 


137 


5-423 


ISl 


15-61 




057 


50 


-.361 


94 


l^SM 


13B 


5-565 


182 


15-96 


7 I 


060 ' 


51 


■374 


95 


1^046 


139 


5-710 


1S3 


16-32 


» 


062 


52 




96 


vm 


140 


5-858 


m 


16-68 


II 1 


065 


53 


■403 


97 


\-,hl 


141 


6010 


185 


1705 


10 ' 


068 


64 


■418 


98 


1^806 


142 


e^iee 


186 


17-43 


11 


071 


65 


■433 


99 


1^B62 


143 


G324 


187 


17-81 


12 


074 


56 


■449 


100 


l-!il8 


144 


6'48« 


188 


18-20 


IH 


078 


57 


■405 


101 


P978 


145 


0-655 


189 


18-60 


U 


082 


SB 


■482 


102 


2 ■036 


140 


6-825 


190 


19-01 


13 ■ 


08C 


59 


■5(10 


103 


a^OUM 


147 


7-000 


: 191 


l'J-42 


lli 


OitO 


00 


■518 


104 


2 162 


148 


7^177 


, 192 


19^83 


17 


im 


01 


■537 


105 


2-227 


149 


7^360 


193 


20^!M 




0<I8 


02 


■556 


106 


2 ■293 


150 


7-546 


194 1 20-68 


l!t 


IM 


G3 


■570 


107 


2-361 


161 


7 -736 


' 195 


21-12 


SO 


108 


64 


■600 


lOS 


2-431 


152 


7 -{130 


13C 


21-67 


•It 


113 


05 


■017 


109 


2-503 


153 


S128 


1SI7 


22-03 


•l-l 


lis 


W, 


■030 


110 




154 


k-:j30 


198 


22-50 


•I-A 


12.1 


iu 


■061 


III 


2 -(153 


155 


S-036 


199 


22-97 


n 


12U 


6H 


■685 


112 


2^731 


156 


8^746 


200 


23-46 


'ih 


13S 




■708 


113 


2^«11 


157 


s-yoo 


2111 


23-95 


21i 


141 


70 


•733 


114 




158 


9^177 


2112 


24-45 




147 




■753 


115 


2-^7 


159 


9^400 


203 


24-95 




1S3 


72 


■7S5 


116 


3-Ofa 


160 


9-62K 


204 


25-47 


21' , 


100 


73 


■812 




3- 151 


161 


9 -SOI 


205 


2000 


:m» 


1C7 


74 


■840 


lis 


3-241 


162 


10-099 


206 


26-53 


31 


174 


75 


■808 


119 


3-333 


163 


10-342 


207 


27-08 




181 


76 


■897 


120 


3-4'27 


164 


10-590 


208 


27-04 


33 


IBS 


77 


■927 


121 


3-523 


166 


10-843 


209 


28-19 


31 


106 


78 


■958 


122 


3-621 


160 


11101 


210 


28-70 


3.1 


204 


70 


■990 


123 


3-721 


167 


1136 


211 


29-34 


3(: 


212 


SO 


1'023 


124 


3-824 


168 


11-63 


212 


29-!»2 


3T 


220 


SI 


]^057 


l-.i6 


3-930 


169 


11-90 


213 


30-52 


HS 


229 


S2 


1-092 


126 




170 


12-18 


214 


31 13 


.1!( 


23S 


S3 


1128 


127 


4-151 


171 


12-46 


215 


31-75 


40 


247 


84 


11C5 


128 


4-265 


172 


12-75 


216 


32-38 


i\ 


257 


85 


1-203 


120 


4^382 


173 


13-05 


217 


33-02 


i-i 


207 


86 


\-'lii 


130 


4^502 


174 


13-35 


218 


33-67 


43 


277 


S7 


1^232 


131 


4-025 


175 


1306 


219 


34-33 
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Table 67. — continued. 



Temp. 


Force in 


Temp. 


Force in 


Temp. 


Force in 


1 
Temp. 


Force in 


Temp. 


Force in 


Fahr. 


Inches. 


Ftthr. 


Inches. 


Fahr. 


Inches. 


Fahr. 


Inches. 


Fahr. 


i Inches. 


o 

220 


35 01 


o 

266 


79-93 




312 


163-2 


q 

358 


304-7 ! 


o 

404 


' 527-6 


221 


35 


68 


2o7 


81-27 


313 


165 


•6 


359 


308' 


6 


405 


533-5 


222 


36' 


37 


268 


82-63 


314 


168 


•0 


360 


312' 


6 


406 


539-5 


223 


37 


08 


269 


84-01 


315 


170 


■5 


361 


316 


5 


407 


545-5 


224 


37 


80 


270 


85-41 


316 


172 


•9 


862 


320' 


5 


408 


551-6 


225 


38 


53 i 


271 


86-83 


317 


175 


•4 


363 


324 


6 


409 


557-7 


226 


39- 


27 


272 


88-26 


318 


177 


9 


1 364 


328' 


7 


410 


563-9 


227 


40' 


02 


273 


89-72 


319 


180 


5 


365 


332' 


8 


411 


570-1 


228 


40- 


79 


274 


91-18 


320 


183 


•1 


366 


336- 


•9 


412 


576-4 


229 


41' 


56 


275 


92-67 


321 


185 


'7 


367 


341' 


2 


413 


582-8 


230 


42' 


34 


276 


94-18 


322 


188' 


•3 


368 


345' 


4 


414 


589-2 


231 


43 


14 


277 


95-72 


323 


191 





369 


349' 


7 


415 


595-7 


232 


43' 


95 i 


278 


97-27 


324 


193' 


'7 


370 


354' 





416 


602-2 


233 


44' 


78 


279 


98-84 


325 


196 


•4 


371 


358 


4 


417 


608-8 


2:J4 


45" 


62 


280 


100-4 


326 


199' 


2 


372 


362' 


8 


418 


615-4 


235 


46' 


47 


281 


102-0 


327 


201' 


9 


i 373 


367' 


2 1 


419 


622-1 


236 


47' 


32 


282 


103-6 


328 


204 


•8 


i 374 


371- 


1 

8 


420 


628-8 


237 


48' 


20 


283 


105-3 


329 


207 


•6 


! 375 


376' 


3 


421 


635-6 


238 


49' 


08 


284 


107-0 


330 


210 


5 


376 


380' 


9 


422 


642-5 


239 


49' 


98 


285 


108-7 


331 


213' 


4 


377 


385' 


5 


423 


649-4 


240 


50' 


89 


286 


110-4 


332 


216' 


•4- 


378 


390- 


2 


424 


656-3 


241 


51 


83 


287 


112-1 


333 


219' 


4 


379 


394' 


9 


425 


663-3 


242 


52- 


77 


288 


113-9 


; 334 


222 


'4 


380 


399' 


6 


426 


670-4 


243 


53' 


72 


2SSI 


115-7 


335 


225 


•4 


381 


404- 


4 


427 


677-5 


244 


54' 


69 


290 


117-5 


336 


228' 


5 


3S2 


409' 


3 


428 


684-7 


245 


55- 


68 


291 


119-3 


337 


231' 


6 


388 


414' 


1 


429 


691-9 


246 


56' 


68 


292 


121-2 


338 


234' 


7 


384 


419' 





430 


699-2 


247 


57' 


69 


293 


1230 


339 


237 


'8 


385 


424' 





431 


70H-5 


248 


58' 


71 


294 


124-9 


340 


241' 


1 


386 


429- 





432 


713-9 


249 


59' 


75 


295 


126-8 


341 


244' 


3 


387 


434' 


1 


433 


721-4 


250 


60' 


81 


296 


128-8 


342 


247' 


6 


388 


439' 


2 


434 


728-9 


251 


61' 


89 


297 


130-7 


343 


250 


9 


; 389 


444' 


4 


435 


736-5 


252 


62' 


98 


298 


132-7 


344 


254 


3 


390 


449' 


6 


436 


744-1 


253 


64 


09 


299 


134-7 


345 


257- 


•6 


391 


454' 


9 


437 


751-8 


254 


65' 


21 


300 


136-8 


346 


261 


•1 


392 


460- 


2 


438 


759-6 


255 


66' 


35 


301 


138-9 


347 


264' 


•5 


393 


465' 


5 


439 


767-4 


256 


67' 


50 


302 


141-0 


318 


268' 





394 


470' 


9 


440 


775-3 


257 


68 


66 


303 


143-1 


349 


271' 


•5 


395 


476' 


4 


44 L 


783-2 


258 


69' 


85 


304 


145-2 


350 


275' 


•0 


396 


481' 


9 


442 


791-2 


259 


71' 


05 


305 


147-4 


351 


278 


•6 


397 


487' 


4 


443 


799 -*3 


260 


72 


•27 


306 


149-6 


352 


282 


•3 


398 


493' 





444 


807-4 


261 


73 


'50 1 


307 


151-8 


353 


285 


•9 


399 


498' 


7 


445 


815-6 


262 


74 


•76 ; 


308 


154-0 


354 


28!) 


•6 


400 


501' 


4 


446 


8-23-9 


263 


76 


•03 


309 


156-3 


355 


293 


■4 


401 


510' 


1 


447 


832-2 


264 


77 


•31 


310 


158-6 


356 


297 


•1 


402 


515' 


•9 


448 


840-6 


265 


78-62 


311 


160-9 


357 


300-9 


403 


521-7 


449 


849-0 
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been made up by tbe pressure of the raponr in A, and is eqml 
in this case to 1 inch of mercory. The experiments of Begnaolt 
giTe the elasticities or pressure of yaponr of water at difTerent 
temperatures as in Table 67 and in column 4 of Table 68 ; thus 
at 212^ the boiling point of water, column C, would haye been 
raised to E, at the same level as B, showing that at that tempe- 
rature the elastic force of yaponr is equal to that of the atmo- 
sphere. 

(177.) The weight of water contained in tlie yaponr may now 
be calculated; the experiments of Begnault and Despretz haye 
shown that the weight of a giyen yolume of yaponr of water is 
' 623, or nearly f the weight of the same volume of air at the 
same temperature and pressure. (See Table 39.) Thus at 132^, 
the weight of a cubic foot of dry air at atmospheric pressure is 
given by column 3 of Table 68 at '0671 lb., but the force of 
vapour at 132^ is 4 * 752 inches of mercury, under which pressure 
air would weigh -0671 x 4-752 -^ 29-921 = -010656 lb. only, 
therefore a cubic foot of vapour will be -010656 x *623 = 
- 006639 lb., and thus has been calculated column 7 of Table 68. 

(178.) " Mixtures of Vapour and Air'* — By opening the cock 
at F we may admit the atmospheric air ; if the space A, Fig. 57, 
had been a vacnom we should of course have then a cubic foot 
of dry air there, whose weight is given by column 3 in Table 
C8, but vapour being present, less than a cubic foot will be 
required. Say we take the case in which the elastic force of the 
vapour is 15 inches, or about half that of tbe atmosphere. If 
we assume that the relative volumes and densities of vapour 
follow the law of Marriotte (29) as dry air and gases do (which 
is not a fact, but the correctness of our deduction will not be 
aflfected in this case), we shall have a cubic foot of vapour at 15 
inches pressure or elastic force, and if a piston were fitted into 
the cube, as at Fig. 58, and forced to descend from A to B, the 
pressure would increase from 15 inches at A to 30 inches at B, 
and the cubic foot of vapour would of course be reduced to half 
a cubic foot, its density being doubled and its elastic force 
increased to that of the atmosphere, also the space C above the 
piston would be a vacuum ; if now the cock F were opened, the 
air would fill the vacant half cubic foot, and the piston being 
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removed the two would intermix with one another, bat the relft- 
tive weights would not be altered, the yapoor would retnm to 
its normal volnme and pressure of 15 inches of marooiy, and the 
air being dilated to double its normal volume and reduced to half 
its normal density and pressure, or to 15 inches of mercury also. 

In all cases the sum of the elastic forces of the vapour uid air 
will be equal to the atmospheric pressure, the vapour taking 
always the force due to its temperature as per column 4 in 
Table 68, and the air making up the complement, as in col. 5. 

(179.) Returning to our former illustration: — at 182^ the 
vapour had a forco of 4*752 inches, the pressure of the air in 
that case therefore must be 29*921 - 4*752 = 25*169 mches, 
and a cubic foot of air at that density would weigh * 0671 x 
25*169 -7- 29*921 = *0564 lb., and thus column 6 in Table 68 
has been calculated. The total weight will of course be the 
sum of the separate weights or * 006639 + * 0564 = • 063039 lb., 
so that a pound of saturated air will contain * 006639 -4- * 0564 = 
'11771 lb. of vapour, and a pound of vapour will saturate 
'0564-r- -006639 = 8*49 lbs. of dry air, and so of the rest as 
per columns 8, 9, and 10, in Table 68. 

(180.) We assumed in (178), for the purpose of illustration, 
that vapour was subject to the law of Marriotte, and could be 
reduced to half its normal volume by doubling the pressure ; 
but, in fact, the elastic force of vapour can never exceed that 
due to its temperature (55) as given by Table 67, and the effect; 
of compressing it is not to increase its pressure, but to cause the 
surplus vapour to be condensed, th^t which remains retaining 
the pressure or elastic force due to it. The effect of mixing 
vapour with dry air is shown by (79). 

(181.) " Vapour in the Atmosphere" — The amount of vapour 
in the atmosphere varies exceedingly with the climate and the 
seasons. The air in nature is never perfectly dry : with the 
greatest dryness on record in this country the air still retained 
23 per cent, of the vapour that would saturate it. In winter the 
air is frequently quite saturated with moisture : when it con- 
tains more than 85 per cent, we consider it damp ; 65 per cent., 
moderately dry ; 50 per cent., dry ; 35 per cent., very dry ; and 
25 per cent., extremely dry. 
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Table 69 gives the mean humidity of the air throughout the 
year at Greenwich, Halle in Germany, and Madrid ; these last 
may be taken as typical of central and southern Eurox>e respec- 
tively. This table shows that in this country June is the dryest 
month of the year, holding at mid-day when the air is the 
dryest 58 per cent, of the moisture that would saturate it, &e. 
In summer the hour of greatest dryness is between 2 and 3 pjf ., 
and in winter between 1 and 2 p.m. The hour of greatest damp- 
ness is in summer between 4 and 5 a.m., and in winter between 
6 and 7 a.m. The table also shows that in this country, the 
mean dryness of the whole year, taken day and night, is 
82 per cent., that of the day being 76 per cent, and of mid- 
day 72 per cent, of the vapour that would saturate the air. 



Table 69. — Of the Humidity of the Aie. 






Greenwich. 


• 

Halle. 


Madrid. 




^#..^ 


Mean of the Day. 


• 






Mean 










Month. 


of the 


Between 


Between 
2 and 3 P.M. 


Mean of the 24 hoars. 




24 hours. 


9 A.M. and 

6F.M. 








Mean Hamidity: Saturation — 100. 


January ,. 


89 


86 


84 


86 


84 ^ 
72 * 


February ., 




85 


85 


81 


81 


March 


, 


82 


79 


75 


77 


66 


April 




79 


68 


64 


71 


57 


May 




76 


71 


66 


69 


• • 


June 




74 


62 


58 


71 


56 


July 




76 


67 


63 


68 


44 


August 




77 


70 


66 


66 


45 


September 




81 


76 


68 


73 


56 


October . . 




87 


81 


76 


79 


80 


November . . 




89 


86 


85 


86 


78 


December .. 




89 


86 


84. 


87 


85 


Year 




82 


76 


72 


76 


66 



(182.) " Hygrometry" — The best and most eonvenient mode 
of estimating the dryness of the air is by the dry and wet-bulb 
hygrometer, which consists of a pair of thermometers, one of 
which has its bulb covered with muslin kept continually wet by 
a filament of thread leading to a small vessel of water, and 
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acting b; capillary attraction; the otber haTing its bulb di^ 
in the oBiial w&j. The effect of the evaporation ia to Ioitot iha 
temperatnre (193), and the amount of cold prodoced, dependii^ 
on the atnoimt of vapoor present in the ambient air, indicstea 
the dryness of the air as ^own by Table 70. With a moderate 
tfflnperatnre of the air, say 62°, 2° of cold or lesa indicates that 
the air is damp ; 6° moderate diTnesB ; 10° fronid show that 
the air is diy; 15° very dry; and 20°, eztremely dry. In aa 
inhabited room from 6° to 8° of cold, or of difference of the dry 
and wet bolbs will indicate a pleasant and healthfol degree of 
humidity. The philosophy of this method of finding the dryaen 
of the air is shown in (193), 



Table 70.— Of the Thdicationb of the Htorokktbb 


Thy and Wet 


Bulb), froB 


D Mr. Glaishbb's OhaervationB at Greenwich. 








1 1 2 1 3 1 4 j 5 j el 7 1 8 1 9 1 10 1 11 1 18 




Dcsm of HmnldilT. SBtnntiDn being 1«0. 


fe 


», 


'H 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 




42 .. .. 92 


85 78 72 1 66 1 60 1 54 ■ 49 44 ' 40 36 




52 .. .. 93 


86-80 71 : 69 1 64 ' 59 54 ; 50 . 46 , 12 




e2 .. .. 9i 


88 82 1 77 72 ■ 67 1 62 58 1 54 


50 47 


44 


72 .. .. 91 


89 84 I 79 , 74 ' 69 I 65 61 1 57 


54 51 


W 


82 .. .. 95 


90 ' 85 ; 80 : 76 ' 72 68 1 64 ; 60 


57 ! 54 


M 


92 ,. .. 95 


90 85 ■ 81 ■ 77 73 70 66 62 


59 1 56 


53 



Vct-bnlb Tbnnwii»l«. 



T™^t«™ 



13 I U IS 16 17 18 19 20 ' 21 

DcgreM or Hwuldltj, Saturation bring 10 



■ 30 27 I I 

36 33 ' SO I 27 ' 25 ' | | 

' 41 I 38 35 32 30 28 26 I 24 I 

' 45 42 39 36 34 32 ' 30 2H ' 26 24 23 ' 22 

48 I 45 I 42 . 40 38 35 ' 33 31 29 -27 26 25 

50 47 I 45 43 41 38 36 34 ' 32 ! 30 28 26 



(183.) " Sfeom."— When the elastic force of vapour of water 
exceeds the pressure of the atmosphere it receives usually the 
name of " steam," and becomes one of the most useful mecha- 
nical agents that we have. Table 71 gives the elastic force of 
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Table 71. — ^Of the Temperature and Volume of Steam at different 
Pressures, calculated from the Experiments of Regnault, &c. 



Pressure 
above the 

Atmo- 
sphere in 
Lbs. per 
8q. Inch. 


Temp. 
Fabr. 


Cubic Feet 
of Steam 
from Ooe 

Cnbic Foot 
of Water. 


Pressure 
above the 

Atmo- 
spberein 
Lbs. per 
Sq. Inch. 


Temp. 
Fahr. 


Cubic Feet 
of Steam 
from One 

Cubic Foot 
of Water. 


Pressure 
above the 

Atmo- 
sphere in 
Lbs. per 
Sq. Inch. 


, Temp. 
Fahr. 


Cubic Feet 
of Steam 
from One 

Cubic Foot 
of Water. 





212 


1640 


44 


o 
291 


446 


88 


330 


264 


1 


215 


1544 


45 


292 


439 


89 


ji 


261 


2 


219 


1456 


46 


294 


432 


90 


33JL 


258 


3 


222 


1378 


47 


295 


426 


91 


332 


256 


4 


224 


1310 


48 


296 


419 


92 


333 


254 


5 


227 


1247 


49 


297 


413 


93 


)) 


252 


6 


230 


1190 


50 


298 


407 


94 


334 


250 


7 


232 


1138 


51 


299 


401 


95 


» 


248 


8 


235 


1089 


52 


300 


394 


96 


335 


246 


9 


237 


1048 


53 


301 


387 


97 


336 


244 


10 


239 


1008 


54 


302 


384 


98 


»» 


242 


11 


241 


969 


55 


303 


379 


99 


337 


240 


12 


244 


936 


56 


304 


374 


100 


338 


238 


13 


246 


904 


57 


305 


369 


102 


339 


234 


14 


248 


875 


58 


»» 


364 


104 


340 


230 


15 


250 


846 


59 


306 


360 


105 


341 


228 


16 


252 


820 


60 


307 


355 


106 


342 


226 


17 


253 


796 


61 


308 


350 


108 


343 


223 


18 


255 


774 


62 


309 


346 


110 


344 


220 


19 


257 


743 


63 


310 


342 


115 


347 


212 


20 


259 


732 


64 


311 


338 


120 


350 


203 


21 


260 


713 


65 


812 


334 


125 


353 


197 


22 


262 


694 


66 


313 


330 


130 


355 


190 


23 


264 


676 


67 


314 


326 


135 


358 


184 


24 


265 


660 


68 


»» 


322 


140 


361 


179 


25 


267 


644 


69 


315 


319 


145 


363 


174 


26 


268 


630 


70 


316 


315 


150 


366 


169 


27 


270 


€15 


71 


317 


312 


160 


370 


159 


28 


271 


602 


72 


318 


309 


170 


375 


151 


29 


272 


589 


73 


tf 


306 


180 


^80 


144 


.30 


274 


576 


74 


319 


302 


190 


384 


138 


31 


275 


564 


75 


320 


299 


200 


388 


132 


32 


277 


553 


76 


321 


296 


210 


392 


126 


33 


278 


542 


77 


322 


293 


220 


396 


121 


34 


279 


532 


78 


)) 


290 


230 


399 


116 


35 


281 


521 


79 


323 


287 


240 


403 


112 


36 


282 


512 


80 


324 


284 


250 


406 


108 


37 


283 


503 


81 


325 


282 


260 


409 


104 


38 


284 


494 


82 


»» 


279 


270 


413 


101 


39 


285 


485 


83 


326 


276 


280 


416 


98 


40 


286 


476 


84 


327 


273 


290 


419 


95 


41 


288 


468 


85 


328 


271 


300 


422 


91 


42 


289 


460 


86 


»» 


268 








43 


290 


453 


87 


329 


266 
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steam at different temperatures, not in inches of mercury above 
a yacuum as in Table 67, but in pounds per square inch above 
atmosphere, in order to adapt it to practice, and the volume of 
steam per cubic foot of water at different pressures is given for 
the same purpose. 

(184.) " The Mastic Force of Vapour of Alcohol, ^c."— We 
have so fistr considered only the force of vapour of water ; that 
of other liquids is very diflferont, as shown by Table 72 ; thus 
while at 212^ the force of vapour of water is just equal to that 
of the atmosphere, alcohol gives 2 * 2 atmospheres, ether 6 * 5 
atmospheres above vacuum, &c., &c. 



Table 72. — Of the Elastic Force of the Vapour of Alcohol, Ether, 
&C., &c., in Inches of Mercury, trom the Experiments of Regnault. 



Temp. 
Fabr. 


Water. 


Alcohol. 


Ether. 


OUof 
Turpeutine. 


o 
- 4 


•036 


•130 


2-724 


• • 


+14 


•082 




256 


4-457 


• • 


32 


•181 




500 


7^177 


•082 


50 


•361 




949 


10-100 


•091 


68 


•685 


1 


•732 


17-118 


•169 


86 


1^242 


3' 


087 


25-079 


-276 


104 


2^162 


5- 


■279 


35-968 


-441 


122 


3-621 


8 


"673 


49-921 


-677 


140 


5-858 


13 


"780 


68-122 


1-059 


158 


9-177 


21 


"228 


90-925 


1-649 


176 


13-962 


32 


000 


118-600 


2-409 


194 


20-687 


47' 


"866 


153-504 


3-583 


212 


29-921 


66 


"338 


193-717 


5-311 


230 


42-337 


92 


"591 


246-024 


7-374 


248 


58-712 


126 


291 


• • 


10-118 


266 


79-932 


170 


520 


• • 


13-661 


284 


107-000 


221 


957 


• • 


18-201 


802 


141-000 


285 


740 


• • 


23-799 



of°(SJbS?. , Chloroform. 



110 
012 
846 
740 
110 
311 
571 
45-772 
60-982 



3 
5 

7 
11 
17 
24 
33 



88' 
112' 
130' 
162- 
201' 
246' 



941 
035 
760 
846 
638 
480 






5" 

7' 
10' 
14 
20' 
29' 
38' 
53 
71' 
92' 
118 
150' 
185 



133 

488 
870 
331 
642 
055 
433 
850 
319 
701 
913 
315 
866 



The remarkable law of Dalton, explained in (14), as applied 
to the boiling points of liquids, applies equally to the elastic 
forces of the vapours of those liquids, but the experiments of 
Regnault show that it is only approximately correct. The 
elastic force of ether at any particular temperature should by 
Dalton's law be equal to that of water at 212 — 100 = 112^ 
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higher temperature, oil of turpentine should be equal to water 
316 - 212 = 104° lower, &c., &c. 

Thus the elastic force of ether, say at 140°, should be equal 
to that of water at 140+112 = 252% or 62-98 inches by 
Table 67 ; Eegnault's experiments in Table 72 give 68 * 122 inches. 
Again, alcohol at say 230^ should be equal to water at 230 -f- 
(212— 173) = 269% or 84-01 inches by Table 67, whereas 
Table 72 gives 92 • 591 inches. Oil of turpentine at 230° should 
be equal to water at 230 - (316 - 212) = 126% or 4-039 inches 
by Table 67, but Table 72 gives 7-374 inches, &c. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

ON EVAPORATION. 

(186.) " Evaporation in Open Air" — When a liquid such as 
water is freely exposed to the atmosphere, the stratum of air in 
contact with its surface becomes more or less charged with 
vapour, and instead of becoming heavier thereby, as might be 
supposed, its specific gravity is less than before. This is shown 
by comparing cols. 8 and 8 of Table 68, and it will be observed 
that the difference increases rapidly with increase of tempera- 
fore : thus at 52% saturated air is - 077227 -J- * 0776 = - 99, or 
99 per cent, of the weight of the same volume of dry air, but at 
202° it is only • 041445 -4- • 06 = -69, or 69 per cent. The 
result is that the moist air rises and is replaced by dry air, 
which in its turn becomes similarly charged and bears off its 
load of water. 

If the air were saturated with vapour to begin with, it could 
obviously carry no more, and evaporation would cease ; but if 
it were only partially saturated, the process would proceed, only 
more slowly than with dry air. As we have shown in (181), 
the atmosphere in nature is always more or less charged with 
vapour, the mean for the whole year in this country being about 
82 per cent, of the vapour that would saturate it. 
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(186.) The rate of evaporation with different liquids and at 
different temperatures is proportional to the difference of the 
elastic forces of the vapour of the liquid at the given tempera- 
ture of that liquid, and that of the vapour actually present in 
the ambient air. 

To obtain data on this subject, I made a series of experiments 
on the rate of evaporation of water, alcohol, benzoline, and ether, 
by exposing them to perfectly calm air at natural temperatures, 
in a vessel suspended by a delicate balance, and thus obtained 
the following results. 

With water, 30 grains were evaporated in 620 minutes, or 
80 X 60-7- 620 = 2*9 grains per hour from a vessel 3^ inches 
diameter = 7*366 square inches area, which is equal to 2 * 9 x 
144 -f- 7 • 366 = 66 • 7 grains per square foot per hour. The 
mean temperature of the ambient air was 60°, and the wet-bulb 
hygrometer 55°, showing humidity 71 per cent, of saturation. 

With common alcohol 56 overproof, and air at 60°, the same 
vidssel evaporated 120 grains in 6 hours, or 20 grains per hour, 
which is equal to 20 x 144-7-7*366 = 391 grains per square 
foot per hour. 

With benzoline, 90 grains were evaporated in 90 minutes, or 
60 grains per hour, equivalent to 60 x 144-^7*366 = 1173 
grains per square foot per hour. 

With ether, specific gravity • 735 and air at 57°, the evapo- 
rating vessel was 1 inch square, and 33 grains were evaporated 
in an hour, or 33 x 144 = 4762 grains per square foot per 
hour. 

We have thus for these four liquids 56*7, 391, 1173, and 
4762 grains respectively; the ratios are 1, 6*9, 20*69, and 
83 * 81, or say 1, 7, 21, and 84 respectively. 

These experimental results agree with the rule : — 

E = (F-/)x378, 

in which E = the rate of evaporation in grains per square foot 
per hour with the air perfectly calm, F = the force of the 
vapour of the given liquid at the temperature of the ambient 
air, as distinguished from that of the liquid itself (186), 
which may be lowered by evaporation (193) ; and/ = the force 
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of the vapour of water actuallj present in the air as indicated 
by the hygrometer. 

In our experiments on water, the air was at 60% and by 
Table 67, F = -518 inch, therefore with the wet-bulb at 55° 
showing humidity '71, / = '518 x '71 = '368 inch, and by 
the rule we have (-618 - -368) x 378 = 56-7 grains per 
square foot per hour, or the same as by experiment. 

With alcohol, by interpolation with Table 72, the force of 
vapour of alcohol at 60° or F is 1 * 384 inch, and / being • 368 
inch as before, the rule gives (1 • 384 - • 368) x 378 = 384 
grains per square foot per hour : experiment gave 391 grains. 

With ether, the air was at 57°, and the wet-bulb 53° showing 
humidity • 75, the force of vapour of ether at 57° or F is 12 • 83 
inches by Table 72, and / being -465 x '75 = -348, the rule 
becomes (12-83 - -348) X 378 = 4718 grains per square foot 
per hour : experiment gave 4752 grains. 

Thus by the rule the ratios are 1, 6*77, and 83*21, and by 
experiment 1, 6 • 9, and 83 • 81 respectively. 

(187.) With the very volatile fluids ether and benzoline the 
rate of evaporation at first before the rSgime is established, is 
considerably greater than the mean rate we have given. Thus 
with ether, the first successive weights of 1 grain were evapo- 
rated from the vessel 1 inch square in 77, 87, and 95 seconds 
respectively, which were equivalent to 6725, 5962, and 5457 
grains per square foot per hour. Similarly with benzoline the 
first successive weights of 5 grains were evaporated from the 
vessel 3^^ inches diameter in 215, 238, 264, 278, 286, and 300 
seconds respectively, or 1642, 1484, 1338, 1270, 1235, and 1177 
grains per square foot per hour. 

(188.) The rate of evaporation of water and other liquids 
whose elastic force of vapour is low varies very much with the 
humidity of the ambient air, while that of ether, &c., is little 
affected, as may be seen by studying the calculations (186). 
Table 73, which has been calculated by the rule in (186), shows 
the effect of different degrees of humidity on the evaporation of 
water at natural temperatures. 

(189.) ''Effect of Wind on Evaporation:' — The rules and 
experiments we have so far given apply only to perfectly calm 
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Table 73. — Of Evaporation at Natubal Temperatuefs, and with 

Air in different states of Dryness. 



Temp. 

of the 

Air and 


Hnmldity of the Air : 


Saturation s 100 




Dry 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


Water. 


Grains evaporated per Square Foot per Hour in calm Air. 


3§ 
42 
52 
62 
72 
82 
92 


69 
101 
147 
211 
298 
426 
570 


48 
71 
103 
148 
209 
298 
400 


41 
61 
88 
127 
178 
256 
342 


34 

51 

74 
106 
149 
213 

285 

1 

1 


28 

40 

59 

84 

• 119 

170 

228 


21 

30 
44 
63 
89 
128 
171 


14 
20 
29 
42 
60 
85 
114 


7 
10 
15 
21 
30 
43 
57 



air wlien the necessary motion of the air ensues only from the 
change of density due to the presence of vapour, as we have 
seen in (185), the air charged more or less with moisture ascend- 
ing vertically. If that motion be prevented by a cover, even a 
loosely fitting one, the confined air becomes fully saturated, and 
not being able to get away with its load, evaporation ceases, and 
in any dase, even if the air be allowed to rise, the motion is very 
slow, and is retarded by the dry air descending to replace it. 
With a wind, the stratum of air in contact with the water moves 
off horizontally, not waiting to be fully saturated, but taking 
only a small percentage of that amount. When air moderately 
dry comes in contact with a surface of water, it absorbs moisture 
at first with avidity, but as it becomes saturated the process 
proceeds more and more slowly, and finally ceases ; evidently, 
therefore, the more rapidly the air is renewed, the more rapidly 
the evaporation proceeds. 

(190.) To ascertain the effect of wind on evaporation, the 
vessel used in the former experiments, which was 3y\r inches 
diameter and £ inch deep, was about half filled with water, 
and exposed to westerly winds, which conveniently varied in 
strength on three successive days from a fresh breeze to a gale. 

With a fresh breeze 17, 34, and 63 grains were evaporated in 
1, 2, and 4 hours respectively : taking 17 grains per hour as a 
mean, we have 17 X 144 -^ 7*366 = 332 grains per square 
foot per hour. The air was at 57° and the wet-bulb at 49*^, 
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indicating • 57 humidity ; hence F = • 465, / = • 465 x * 57 = 
•265, and with calm air we should have had by the rule 
(•465 — '265) X 378 = 76 grains: the ratio with a fresh breeze 
is 332 ~- 76 = 4 • 4 to 1 with calm air. 

With a strong wind 28 grains per hour, or 28 X 144 -2- 
7*366 = 547 grains per square foot per hour were evaporated; 
the air was at 53°, the wet-bulb 46°, humidity ^59; hence 
F = -403 and/= -403 x '59 = -238, and with calm air we 
should have (-403 - -238) x 378 = 62 grains: the ratio is 
547~-62 = 8-8tol. 

With a gale 24 grains per hour, or 24 x 144 -f- 7*366 = 470 
grains per square foot per hour were evaporated, which though 
actually less than in the last experiment, was relatively greater, 
as we shall see ; the air was at 52°, the wet-bulb 48°, humidity 
• 74, hence F = • 388, and / = -388 X • 74 = • 287, and the 
rule gives with calm air ('388 — ^287) X 378 = 38 grains per 
square foot per hour : the ratio is 470 -f- 38 = 12*4 to 1. 

Thus we have the ratios 1, 4*4, 8*8, and 12*4 with calm air, 
a fresh breeze, a strong wind, and a gale respectively. 

(191.) Similar results were obtained with alcohol which was 
exposed in the vessel 1 inch square to the same gale as in the last 
experiment on water ; 22i- grains per hour, or 22 • 5 X 144 = 
3240 grains per square foot were evaporated. The air was at 
52°, the wet-bulb 48°, or humidity • 74, and by Table 72 F = 
1^036,/ = -388 X -74 = -287 by Table 67, and in calm air we 
should have had (1*036 - *287) X 378 = 283 grains: the ratio 
is 3240 -r 283 = 11 • 45 to 1, or nearly the same as water, which 
was 12*4 with the same wind, &c. 

To confirpa this result, and to show that the smallness of the 
vessel had no effect on the correctness of the experiment, it was 
exposed to calm air, and successive weights of 1 grain were 
evaporated in 36, 35, 34, 36, 34 minutes. Taking 35 minutes 
as a mean, wo have 144 x 60 -^ 35 = 247 grains per square 
foot per hour. The air was at 50°, the wet-bulb 47°, in- 
dicating humidity •8; then F = -949 and /= *361 x '8 = 
*289, and l)y the rule with ca^ air we have (-949 — '289) x 
378 = 250 grains per square foot per hour, or almost precisely 
the same as by experiment. 
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Table 74 gives a collective statement of the results of the 
experiments and calculations. 

(192.) The observations of meteorologists on the amount of 
evaporation in nature are very discordant, the differences pro- 
bably arising from position of the gauge as to exposure to 
wind, &c., which, as we have seen, is very influential on the 
result. Taking the question to be the evaporation from a 
large surface of water such as a river, the observations of 
Mr. Greaves seem the most reliable, being made with a light 
slate cistern set afloat by a raft in a mill-stream. It was 

3 feet square, 1 foot deep, was immersed to a depth of 

4 inches, had 4 to 6 inches of water continually in it, being 
never emptied ; the depth was taken with a dip-stick, and 
being compared with an adjacent rain-gauge, gave the evapo- 
ration alone. This cistern was fully exposed to the sun, 
wind, rain, and evaporation: the mean result of ten years* 
observations, 1860 to 1869 inclusive, was 21 inches depth 
evaporated per annum, the mean rainfall for the same in-> 
terval being 25^ inches. But Mr. Fletcher found more than 
double this quantity, or 47^ inches, as the mean of seven 
years' observation with a small vessel fully exposed, 5 feet 
above the groimd ; and Mr. Miller with a similar apparatus 
obtained 30 inches, as shown by Table 75, which is useful 
as giving the proportions for the several months of the year. 

Table 76. — Of the Evaporation of Water at Natural Tempera- 
tures, from observations at Whitehaven by Mr. Miller. 



Inches. 

January '880 

February 1'042 

March 1-770 

AprU 2-535 

May 4-146 

June 4-547 

July 4-200 



Inches. 

August 3-398 

September 8-174 

October 1-930 

November 1-322 

December 1*087 



Total 30-032 



Note. — The above is the mean of six years, during which the mean 
rainfall was 45*255 inches. 

(193.) " Cold produced by Evaporation" — It is shown by 
(17) that when water changes its state from the liquid to the 
vaporous, a large amount of heat is absorbed by the vapour 

L 2 
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«ud beebmes latent ; thus to yaponrize a pound of nwter' al 
6SP requires by tbe common mle 1178 - 62 = 1116 units of 
beat. If we assume tbe temperature of tbe water to be ctmr 
atant, tbe beat tbus required must be derived from tbe air in 
oqntact witb tbe surface, wbicb air will be cooled to an extent 
varying witb tbe volume used. Taking water and air botii 
V at 62^, and assuming tbat tbe air is perfectly dry on arrival 
and perfectly saturated on departure, tben by col. 10 of 
Table 68, eacb pound of water requires 84*79 lbs. of dry air, 
wbicb baving to yield, as we bave seen, 1116 units of bea% 
must be cooled 1116 -i. (84* 79 x ' 238) = SS^"* 8, and tbe fiboi of 
water in contact witb it would also be cooled to tbe same extent* 

But to produce tbis result, tbe film of surface water must 
not receive beat at tbe same time from tbe mass of tbe liquid 
or from otber sources. Taking for illustration tbe wet-bulb 
ibermometer (182), as soon as depression commences tbe bulb 
begins to receive beat 'from tbe ambient air, tbe amount in- 
creasing witb tbe depression until it .is equal to tbat given 
out by evaporation, and tbe lowering of temperature is 
arrested at a point mucb bigber tban tbat due to evaporation 
alone. If tbe depression is thus reduced to half or 55*3 -f- 
2 = 27° '65, then as the air is cooled only half, we must 
have double the volume, &c. 

Experience alone can determine at what point the heat given 
out by evaporation is equal to that received by contact of air. 
Table 76 gives the results of Gay-Lussac's experiments on 
this subject, which were made by causing a current of air 
previoudy dried by chloride of calcium (229) to pass over 
the moistened bulb of a thermometer. For 62°, this table 
gives a depression of 20° -7 only, instead of 55° '3, from which 
it would appear that the air departs only 20*7 -f- 55*3 = -38, 
or 38 per cent, saturated ; hence 84* 79 -^ • 38 = 223 lbs. of dry 
air per pound of water were used. If the air had been half 
saturated to begin with, instead of being dry, we should have 
required a double quantity, or 446 lbs. of air per pound of 
water, which would be cooled 1116 -f- (446 x -238) = 10° -5, 
which agrees with Table 70, namely, that air at 62° and 10° of 
cold, indicates air half saturated, or 50 per cent. 
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Table 76 shows that the ratio increases with the difference 
between the air and the wet-bulb, as might be expected ; with 
10°- 4 it is • 57, and with 28°- 6 it is • 262, &e. 

In the open air in this country, the average maximum 
depression is 2° in January, rising gradually to 9° in June, 
thence decreasing to the end of the year. Occasionally a great 
degree of cold is obtained ; Mr. Arnold observed as much as 
25° in June at Aldershott, the dry and wet bulbs showing 82^ 
and 57° respectively. In India Colonel Sykes observed 33° of 
cold, or 98° and 65° respectively. 

This simple method of producing cold is extensively used 
in India and other tropical climates for cooling water, wine, 
&c. ; a thick layer of straw is spread on the ground in the 
shade of a building, but exposed as much as possible to the 
wind, the bottles to be cooled are placed on it, more straw 
is lightly spread over them, and the whole is kept wet by 
frequent watering. With the air at 98°, the bottles will cool in 
a wind to 65°, but in calm air to 71° only. 

Table 76.— Of the Cold produced by Evaporation of Water with 
Air perfectly dry ; calculated from Gay-Lussac's experiments. 



1 
1 




Ck)ld prodnced. 






: Temp, of 


Temp, of 










Dry Air. 


Wet-bulb. 


TT.iZ.^ Maximum 

^^l^l^' calculated, 
ment. j "*•*'"»«*="• 


Ratio. 






o 


o 


o o 








32 


21-6 


10 4 18-5 


•57 






42 


28 t> 


13 4 


26-8 


•50 




52 


35- 1 


lG-9 


38-8 


•44 




62 


41 3 


20-7 


55-3 


•38 






72 


47-4 


24-6 71-1 


•346 






82 


53 4 


28-6 


109-0 


•2G2 





(191) " Gold hy Evaporation of Ether, (fee."— The degree of 
cold produced by the evaporation of very volatile liquids, such 
as ether, alcohol, &c., is much greater than that due to water. 
Thus with air at 60°, and 66 per cent, saturated with vapour, 
the cold produced by water is 6° by Table 70, but that with 
ether was found by experiment to be 42°, or seven times greater 
than water, the temperature being reduced to 60 — 42 = 18°. 
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But hei6 experiment gave a remarkable result; the depiesdtan, 
was not permanent, although the wet-bulb was fed continuoiialy 
with ether by threads acting by capillary attraction, the de» 
pression diminished rapidly: being seven times that /Of waier^ 
or 42^ at fifst, it became only six times, or 36^ in 5 minutea | 
fiye^times, or 30° in 11 minutes ; four times, or 24° in 17 minutes ; 
three times, or 18° in 27 minutes; and double only, or 12° in 
60 minutes. 

Alcohol gave similar results ; at first the depression was 9% 
or 8° greater than water, but became only 2^° in 19 minutes ; Ij^^ 
in 70 minutes ; 1° in 107 minutes ; |° in 142 minutes ; ^° in 
165 minutes, and 0° in 290 minutes. ThQ explanation probably 
is that the pure spirit rapidly evaporates ; leaving on the wei* 
bulb a diluted spirit approximating more and more nearly to 
water in the course of time. • ' 

With benzoline the result was still more remarkable : at first 
the depression was 10°, or double that of water (which was 5^ 
at that time), but became only 9° in 5 minutes, 7° in 10 minutes, 
4^ in 85 minutes, 3° in 85 minutes, and 2^° in 135 minutes. 
With reference to water, the depression was at first double, 
became equal in 25 minutes, and only half in 2 hours. 

(195.) " Evaporation at High Temperatures, hut below Boiling 
Point" — We have so far considered the case in which the water 
and air had one and the same temperature : we will now investi- 
gate the phenomena of evaporation from open vessels heated by 
a fire beneath, &g., to a temperature superior to that of the 
ambient air, but below that of ebullition. 

There are two important questions to be determined, namely, 
the heat required to evaporate water at different temperatures, 
and the rate of evaporation. To obtain these data I made the 
two sets of experiments, the results of which are given in 
Table 77, by suspending from a very delicate balance a vessel 
12 inches square, 2^ inches deep, containing about 7£ lbs. of 
hot water. To prevent loss of heat laterally, this vessel was 
enclosed in another of larger dimensions, the interval beneath 
and at the sides being filled with about an inch of wadding. 
In a certain observed time, the water lost a certain weight by 
evaporation, and a certain amount of heat by which that evapora- 
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tion was effected, and* from those facts we can obtain the data 
we require. Thos, taking the first experiment, 480 grains 
were evaporated in 110 seconds, and the temperature of the 
mass of water whose mean weight was 7 * 72 lbs. was reduced 9% 
or from 190° to 181°. Then, the mean temperature of the 
water being 185i°, the rate of evaporation per hour would be 
480 X 3600 -r 110 = 15709 grains per square foot. The water 
parted with 7*72 x 9 = 69*48 units of heat in vapourizing 
480 grains; therefore, to evaporate 1 lb. or 7000 grains, 
we should require 69-48 X 7000 -^ 480 = 1013 units : we 
thus obtain cols. 5 and 11 in Table 77. By plotting these 
results in diagrams, and drawing mean curves we eliminate 
the errors of observation, and thus obtain cols. 2 and 10 in 
Table 79. 

(196.) The rate of evaporation as shown by the experiments 
is represented satisfactorily by the rule : — 

E= {243 + (3-7x t] X (V-t;), 

in which E =s Evaporation per square foot per hour in grains, 
t = Temperature of the water, 

V = Forco of vapour at tho temperature t, from 
Table 67 

V = Force of vapour actually present in the air. 
Thus, during the experiments on evaporation (195) the air was 
at 52° and humidity 86, then V = • 388, and «; = • 388 x * 86 = 
• 334, and with water and air both at 52^ E = { 243 + (3 • 7 x 52 } 
X ('388 — '334) = 23*5 grains per square foot per hour. 
With water, say at 152°, V = 7*93, tho ambient air is heated 
by the water from 52^ to 152°, but the force of the vapour 
in it to begin with, or v, is still '334 inch only, therefore 
E = {243 + (3-7 X 152} x (7*93 - -334) = 6115 grains per 
square foot per hour. If the air Lad been perfectly dry, v 
would be in both cases, and the rate of evaporation at 52° 
would become 169 grains, and at 152°, 6384 grains per square 
foot per hour, showing that humidity of the air is most in- 
fluential on the result at low temperatures. Table 78 gives a 
combined view of the experiments, col. 5 is calculated by the 
rule ; omitting the last experiment, which was anomalous, the 
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sum of col. 4 is 88,700, and of col. 5, 88,680, showing the general 
agreement of the rule with the experiments. 

Table 78. — Of the CJombinbd Kebults of Experiment and Calcula- 
tion on Evaporation from Open Vessels. 





. 


Heat to 


Grains Evaporated per 






No. of 


Mean 

Temperature 

of Water. 


Evaporate 

1 lb. Water. 

By 


Sqoare Foot per Hour. 


Error. 




Experiment. 


By 


By 








Exjyeriment. 


Experiment. 


Rule. 






2 


o 

58^ 


2236 


70 


74 


- 4 




2 


6H 


2697 


124 


128 


- 4 




2 


70 


2496 


214 


198 


+ 16 




2 


83^ 


2249 


436 


442 


- 6 




1 


s^ 


2238 


455 


449 


+ 6 




1 


97 


1979 


839 


853 


- 14 




2 


102^ 


1848 


1137 


1089 


+ 48 




1 


114 


1624 


1624 


1702 


- -78 




2 


118| 


1566 


2095 


2257 


- 162 




1 


128^ 


1452 


2880 


2839 


+ 41 




2 


1324 


1452 


8422 


3313 


+ 109 




1 


141^ 


1357 


4375 


4407 


- 32 




2 


145^ 


1303 


5236 


6237 


-- 1 




1 


163^ 


1260 


6400 


6674 


- 274 




1 


164^ 


1272 


9095 


8900 


+ 195 




2 


168i 


1272 


9874 


9832 


1 + 42 




1 


175| 


1171 


11920 


12100 


- 180 




2 


179^ 


1227 


12800 


12486 


+ 314 




1 


185^ 


1013 


15709 


15700 


+ 9 




2 


190 


1126 






■ 




0) 


(2) 


C3) 


(4) 


(») 


i (6) 





(197.) Table 79 gives a rSsumS of the phenomena in evapo- 
rating water at different temperatures, cols. 2 and 10 being 
based on the experiments. Thus, say we take the temperature 
at 122^, the air being 62^ and its humidity 86. The rate of 
evaporation by col. 2 is 2240 grains per hour, and from this 
we obtain cols. 3 and 4. Then the time to evaporate 1 lb. or 
7000 grains will be 7000-^-2240 = 3*13 hours, as in col. 5. 
The total heat required to evaporate 1 lb. is 1640 imits by 
col. 10, and this is made up of three items : 1st, the latent heat 
of vapourization ; 2nd, loss by radiation from the surfiEU^ ; and 
3rd, by the air necessary to combine with the vapour, which, 
being heated from 52^ to 122^, absorbs a certain amount of heat. 

The latent heat of vapourization by the correct rule in (19) 
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18 lU6*2-(-708xl32)^1029 units. There is also the lort 
by ndifttion from the sorfiioe daring the 8*13 hours occnpiei 
by the process: the Talne of B for water by Table 95 is 1*0858, 
and by the simple rule (276) the loss would be 1*085^ x 
(123 — 52) = 76 units per hour ; but applying the correctum 
of Table 104 as explained in (814), we find the ratio witli. 
122 — 52 = 70^ exoess, and 52° temperature of recipient, to be 
1*2, and the true loss becomes 76 x 1*2 = 91*2 units per 
square foot per hour, or 91*2 x 8*18 = 285 units for the 
whole time, and we Uius obtain cols. 6 and 7. The loss of 
heat by the air is more difficult to calculate, as we do not 
know ihe volume that will be used, and which has to be 
healed. By coL 10 of Table 68 we find that it cannot be less 
than 11*65 Ifw. of dry air per pound of water, the air' arriving 
perfectl;^ dry and departing perfectly saturated. Neither of 
these conditions would be fulfilled in practice (181), (198) ; we 
may get «t the Yolume in another way, namely, from the heat 
which it actually carries of& The total heat by col. 10 being 
1640 units, and the sum of the latent heat and loss by radiation , 
being 1029 + 285 » 1814 units, the heat carried off by the 
air must be 1640 — 1814 = 826 units, as per coL 8, and the 
weight of air heated from 52° to 122°, or 70°, to absorb that heat 
would be 326 4- (70 x -238) = 19*6 lbs., from which we infer 
that it departs only 11 ' 65 -4- 19 ' 6 = * 59, or 59 per cent, satu- 
rated. Haying thus found the weight of air, the yolume by 
Table 24 is 19-6 -f- '0776 = 253 cubic feet, &c., as in cols. 8, 
13, 14. The yolmne of air for eyaporation at 52° has been 
found by inyerting this process : here the air has to supply 
the whole of the heat necessary for effecting the yapourization, 
and the water and air being both at the same temperature there 
will be no loss by radiation. The heat that becomes latent in 
vapourizing a pound of water at 52° is 1078 units by col. 9. 
This heat has to be supplied by the air, and as by Table 70 air 
at 52° and humidity 86° shows 2° of cold, the weight of air 
which will yield 1078 units by cooling 2° is 1078 -^ (2 x 
•238) = 2265 lbs., or 2265 -4- "0776 = 29190 cubic feet at 52°. 
Table 79 may be applied to the solution of many practical 
questions, as we shall proceed to show. 
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(198.) " Evaporating Pans." — In concentrating ayrnpB, anJ 
in many ctemical operations, it ia frequently essential that 
evaporation ehould be effucted at low temperatures, because 
great heat wonld injnre the product operated on. For such 
cases the evaporating pan must espoae a large area asd must 
have no cover (189), tho depth is uniiuportant : say we had 
to concentrate 10 gallons of eyrup to 6 gallona per hour ; 
that ia to say, 4 gallons ot 40 Ihs, had to be evaporated at 
a temperature not exceeding 152^^, Tahle 79 ehowa, col. 3, 
that at 162° the rate of evaporation is 'STl lb. per squM'a 
foot per hour ; we shall therefore require 40 ~ • 871 = 46 
sqaaro feet area, say 7 ft. 8 in. diameter. The heat required 
tp do the work ia by col. 10, 1876 x 40 = 55040 units, which 
may be obtained by a fire beneath consuming 65040 -^ 6000 
= 9'2 Iba. of coal, allowing 6000 units as the economic value 
of coals for such a case (112). 

(199.) " Be/rigeralors." — In the refrigerators commonly used 
in breweries for cooling the wort, a very large surfaca is neees- 
eary to effect the purpose quickly, and wo can calculate by 
Table 79 the area for any particular case. Say we had to cool 
20 barrels of 36 gaUons or 3G0 lbs. each, from 212° to 82° in 
- an hour. The work to be done ia to dissipate 360 x 20 x 
120° == 864000 units per hour : at the commencement, each 
square foot will lose by coL 12, 5112 units, but at last 140 units 
only; taking the loss at each temperature between the ex- 
tremes, we obtain an average of 1640 unite per square foot per 
hour; hence we require 864000-^ 1640 = 516 square feet of 
surface. A large proportion of tho heat dissipated is expended 
in evaporating a portion of the water ; the mean total heat to 
evaporate a pound of water between 82° and aia"", by col, 10, 
being 1540 units, we shall vapoilrize 864000 — 1540 = 561 iha. 
The wort will therefore be concentrated by this method of 
cooling, losing 561 -i- (360 x 20) = • 078, or 7 ■ 8 per cent, of 
the water in it. 

(200.) " Ctyndemation BetervotTS to Steam-engines." — Say we 
take the case of an engine working day and night, and assume 
that the water for condensation is taken from the reservoir at 
82°, the air being at 52^. Admitting that a cubic foot of water 
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evaporated is equal to one nominal horse-power (118), and that 
the temperature of that water taken from the hot-well of the 
air-pump is 122% we shall have (1178 - 122) x 62*3 = 65790 
units of heat per horse-power per hour to consume or dis- 
sipate. The water enters one end of the reservoir at 122°, and 
departs to the engine at the other end at 82°, being gradually 
cooled 40° in its passage. By col. 12 of Table 79* the mean 
rate of loss of heat between 82° and 122° is 310 units per hour: 
we shall therefore require 65790 -f- 310 = 210 square feet of 
surface per horse-power for an engine working day and night. 
The depth in that case is quite unimportant ; but if {he engine 
is to work only say twelve hours per day, the surface area 
might be reduced, because the water would cool during the 
night, but in that case depth or capacity becomes a necessity, 
as we will proceed to show, although the question is a very 
complicated one. 

(201.) Let us assume that 82° shall still be the mean tem- 
perature of the condensation water ; this, however, from the 
nature of the case, will not now be uniform, but will be lowest 
in the morning after cooling down all night, rising all day till 
it reaches its maximum at the end of the day's work. 

If we admit a variation of 10° each way, we shall have 72° and 
92° for the minimum and maximum temperatures of the con- 
densation water. The difference of the temperatures of the 
water entering the reservoir from the engine and departing to 
it will still be 40° ; for if the engine receives the water 10^ 
colder, it will also return it 10° colder than before, so that in 
the morning at starting, the water in the reservoir will be 72° 
at one end and 112° at the other, and at night 92° and 132°. 
The mean loss of heat per square foot by col. 12 of Table 79, 
between 72° and 112° is 222 units, and between 92° and 132° it 
is 421 units per hour : the mean loss during the day is there- 
fore (222 + 421) 4- 2 = 332 units per hour. During the 
night, when the engine is not working, the temperature will 
become uniform from end to end, being (92 + 132) -^ 2 = 112° 
at first, and (72 + 112) -4- 2 = 92° at last. Between these two 
temperatures, 92° and 112°, the mean loss of heat by col. 12 is 
294 units per square foot per hour. 



I 
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Now the total heat given otlt by the engine in the twelve 
woiking hours, or 65790 x 12 = 789A80 nnitg, has to be divided 
into two unequal parts, having the ratio of 332 to 29i, henoe 
■we have 789480 x 332 ~ (332 + 294) - 418700 units to ba 
diBaipntod durmg the day, or 418700 -^ 12 = 34900 units per . 
hour, and the meaa rate of losa being as we have seen 332 
units per'square foot, we shall require 34900-^352 = 105 
square feet of Burfaoo per uominal horne-power. 

The question now is, what must ho the capacity of tho re- 
Barvoir, or the quantity of water neoesaary to hold tho heat 
which accumulates daring the day, namely, 789480 — 418700 
= 370780 units. The temperature of the wator being raised 
20", we shaU require 370780 ^ 20 = 18539 lbs., or 18539 ^ 
6'3-3 = 29S cubic feet of water, and as we have an area of 
105 sqnaro foot, the depth would be i>9S-f-105 = 2-84 feet if 
the Teeerroir has vertical ridea': with sloping aides of course 
the depth wonld be greater, which is a nutter of oaloolatitm. 
- K^02.) We flad m the general reenlt of this investigstioD) 
ihat when an (n^ne works day and ni|^t ttie depth is un- 
important, and that we require 310 square feet of snr&oe pet* 
nominal horse-power. When the engine works only twelve 
hours per day, 105 square feet will suffice, but in that case the 
depth must be saoh as to give 298 or say 300 cubic feet per 
horse-power. 

Table 80 gives a general comparison of these rules with 
satisfactory cases in practice : it is remarkable that by an acci- 
dental coincidence, the conditions as to temperature, &c., that 
we assumed, give for twelve boors, precisely half the area per 
horse-power required for twenty-four hours per day. This fact 
is very convenient for those numerous cases where the work 
cannot he remitted for more than a very brief period, snch as 
water-works for the supply of towns, and where for safety (too 
engines are need instead of one of doable power, bo that in case 
of break-down or stoppage for repairs, one of the engines 
working day and night may do the work usually performed by 
two working twelve hours per day. Table 80 shows that the 
reservoir will do equally well in either case, as illustrated at 
Brighton and Sutton. 
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Brighton . . 


2 


200 


12 


14464 


• • 


21000 


87884 


60000 


Ditto .. 


1 


100 


24 


14464 


21000 


• • 


• • 


• « 


Sutton . . 


2 


40 


12 


4500 


• • 


4200 


14742 


12000 


Ditto .. 
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• • 


• • 


• • 
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12 
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• • 


3150 


9228 


9000 


Sevenoaks 


1 


20 


12 


2240 


• • 


2100 


7152 


6000 



(203.) " Dryness of Air Increased by Heat** — The capacity 
of air for carrying moisture increases yery rapidly with the 
temperature, as shown by col. 7 of Table 68; thus, at 202° 
saturated air holds about one hundred times the weight of 
water that would saturate air at 32°. If air at 32° satu- 
rated and holding by col. 9 of the same table • 00379 lb. of 
vapour per pound of air, be suddenly heated to 42°, it will 
no longer be saturated, because at this latter temperature 
it could hold -00661 lb.; it has therefore only -00379-7- 

- 00561 = • 68, or 68 per cent, of the vapour that would satu- 
rate it, and would show by Table 70 about 37° on the wet- 
bulb thermometer (182) or 5° of cold. Table 67, which is of 
more extensive application, would have given the same result, 
thus the forces of vapour in saturated air at 32° and 42° are 
•181 and -267 inch respectively, and if saturated air at 32® 
be raised to 42° it will contain only • 181 -i- ' 267 = • 68, op 

- 68 per cent, of the moisture that would saturate it. 

The philosophy of drying and evaporation by heated air 
depends on this fact : in our dwellings too, the damp external 
air entering them is not only warmed, but is at the same time 
converted from damp to dry air, and our sense of comfort 
arises from both causes. 

If air at 32° and saturated with moisture be successively 
raised from 32° to 72°, we should obtain the dryness, &o., 
given by Table 81. Conversely, the relative humidity of air 
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is increftfied by ledncing the temperature ; tlins with half- 
fiaturatod air at 62^, the force of vapour by Table 67 is 
■556-^2 = '278 inoli, whieliis the force of vapour in fally 
saturated air at 43^, and if cooled below that point tLe air 
cau no longer hold tke whole of its moisture, but deposits 
it as dew upon adjacent objects ; this is therefore called the 
dew-point. 

Taiilb 81. 
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(204.) The dryness of air as the result of heating it, some- 
times becomes objectionable ; thus by Tabic 81 aii at SS^** heated 
to 62° would have its state of Lmnidity S2 per cent, only, 
which would be intolomblo. With our open fires we seldom 
get an objectionable degree of dryness, the air itself is seldom 
raised to a high temperature, because the only useful heat 
given out by an open fire Is radiant heat which passes 
through the air without raising its temperature (311) (278), 
and is absorbed by the walls, which afterwards heat the air 
moderately. Eeddes, the quantity of air drawn in by the 
open throat of the chimney is about six times the amount 
required for the combustion, and the dryness is kept down 
by the large volume of damp external air passing throngh ' 
the room. Bnt with close stoves the oi> becomes much more 
highly heat«d, as also where steam or hot-water pipes are 
used, and a very objectionable amount of dryness would 
ensue if means were not employed to prevent it. This is 
usually done by placing a vessel of water oii the stove, 
where it becomes heated and gives out vapour copiously. 

(205.) " Evaporating Vessels for Stoves, de." — Say we take 
the case of a stove in which 112 lbs. of coals are burnt in ten 
hours, and that we have a vessel one square foot in area 
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placed on it and maintained at 142^, while the air in the 
room is at 62°, and external air 32° and saturated. For 
11*2 lbs. of coals per hour we require 11*2 x 300 = 3360 
cubic feet, or 3360 x • 0807 = 271 lbs. of air, which, at 32° 
and saturated, will contain -00379 x 271 = 1'03 lb. of vapour. 
But during the hour, the evaporating vessel will add, by col. 3 
of Table 79, -634 lb. of vapour, and we shall then have 
1 • 03 -f • 634 = 1 • 664 lb. of vapour, whereas 271 lbs. of air 
at 62° would require, by col. 9 of Table 68, -01179 x 271 = 
8 • 196 lbs. of vapour to saturate it ; it therefore holds 1 • 664 -f- 
3 '195 = -62, or 62 per cent., whereas without such a vessel we 
should have had • 32 only, as per Table 81, which would have 
been uncomfortably dry. With a vessel of double area we 
should have had 1 • 268 lb. of vapour added, and the air would 
then have contained 1*03 + 1*268 = 2*298 lbs. of vapour, or 
2-298 -T- 3-196 = -72, or 72 per cent., which would have been 
too damp, &c. 

(206.) " Evaporation at the Boiling Point" — When a liquid is 
not injured by a high temperature, evaporation by boiling is the 
most economical of all, as shown by Table 79 : thus, by col. 10, 
the heat at 212° is only 1186 units per pound, instead of 2760 
imits, as at 62°. But this is with an open vessel exposed to 
radiation, &c., and when the evaporation is effected without 
positive ebullition : if ebullition be allowed a close cover may 
be used, leaving only a small aperture for the escape of steam, 
the losses of heat by the air and radiation in cols. 7 and 8 are 
suppressed, and we only require 966 units as by col. 9, which 
is only 966 -r 2760 = -36, or 36 per cent, of the heat at 62°. 
In that case a large surface is not necessary ; the evaporating 
pan may have any convenient form, such as Figs. 69, 60. Say 
we take Fig. 60 with a double or steam case, the inner vessel 
containing 100 gallons of water, and having the dimensions 
given by Table 83, the area in contact with, the water, or the real 
heating surface, being about 17 square feet. With say 16 lbs. 
steam, having by Table 71 a temperature of 260°, we have 260 — 
212 = 38° difference between the steam and the boiling water, 
and by Table 86, col. 2, with 1° difference, and water at 212°, 
the rate of transmission of heat is 1000 units per square foot of 
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heating Bnrittce per hour, and we have ia our case (17 x lOOOx 
38) -i- 9GC = 670 lbs., or 67 gaUoas of water at 212^ evaporated 
to Bteam per hour. 

(207.) We have here suppoeed that the water was at 212' to 
begin with ; if the water bad been cold the case would have 
been modified. Say that the water was at 110° and we require 
to know the quantity that will be raised from that temperature 
to 212' and evaporated in twenty minutes, or one-third of an 
hour. To heat 100 gaUons, or 1000 lbs., 212 - 110 = 102°, 
wo require 1000 x 102 = 102000 units of heat ; the moan tem- 
perature while being heated will be (212 -f 110) -^ 2 = 161° and 
the mean difference of temperature between the ^team and the 
water = 250 — 161= 89'', The rate of evaporation varies very 
much with the varying tempei-ature, as shown by Table 8S, 
rising from 248 units at 110° to 1000 units at 212° ; to find the 
mean rate we may take a mean of all the numbere in col. 3 be- 
tween the two extreme temperatures, but col. 4 will give the 
some result more readily ; thus we have (5522 — 1456) -j- 10 = 
405 units per aquare foot per hour, or 405 X 17 x 89 = 612765 
units per hour in our case, and the water will be raieed tiaia 
110^ to 212'-' in 102000 -^ 612765 = ■ 167 hour, leaving • 333 - 
■167 ='1G6 hour to do the evaporation work, and as by 
(206) ve had 67 gallona per hour, we now have 67 x '166 = 
11-1 gallons heated &om 110° to 212^ and evaporated in 
20 minutes. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

DIBTILLATION. 



(208.) "PrindpUa of Distillation," — It will be seen by 
Table 10, that the boiling pointo of liquids difier oonsiderably, 
for instance, water boils at 212°, and alcohol at 173° ; if a mix- 
ture of these two fluids is heated to 173°, the alcohol in it vroold 
rise in vapour, leaving the water behind, and thus in theory the 
whole of the alcohol might be separated, and the whole of the 
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water remain. But practically, it is found that part of the 
water becomes entangled with the alcoholic vapour, and passes 
away with it ; by repeating the process, howeyer, the alcohol 
may be obtained almost pure. 

(209.) The vapour thus evaporated is conducted into a 
reMgerator, where it is condensed and restored to the liquid 
state again. The distilling apparatus consists therefore essen- 
tially of a closed evaporating vessel, and a condensing vessel, 
connected together by a pipe to conduct the vapour. The 
evaporator might be heated direct by the fire, or by steam-pipes 
circulating through the liquid to be evaporated, &c. 
I (210.) In this country alcohol is commonly distilled from 
wort made by the infusion of barley, it contains about 10 per 
cent, of alcohol ; by the evaporation of this to one-half, nearly 
the whole of the spirit passes over, the liquor thus obtained 
being composed of one-fifth spirit and four-fifths water. Say 
we had a still containing 100 gallons of wort; we should 
obtain by the first distillation 50 gallons of liquor composed of 
10 gallons of alcohol and 40 gallons of water. The work to be 
done may be divided into three portions — namely, to evaporate 
from say 60% 10 gallons, or 10 x 8-13 = 81-3 lbs. of alcohol; 
to evaporate from 60°, 40 gallons, or 40 x 10 = 400 lbs. of 
water, which passes over with the spirit ; and to raise the 
50 gallons of water, which remains in the still at the end of 
the operation, from 60° to 212°. By the rules in (18) we 
have: — 

Units. 
Evaporation of the Alcohol . . ( 908 — 60) x * 622 x 81 • 3 = 42845 
„ „ Water .. .. (1178- 60) x 400 =447200 

Heating the Water which remainB ( 212 — 60) x 500 = 76000 

Total 566045 



The sizes of the still necessary to do this work may be found 
by analogy with a steam-boiler. By (118) 70,000 units are 
equal to 1 horse-power, and if we had to do the work in our 
case in an hour we have 566045 -r- 70000 = 8 horse-power, for 
which by Table 49 we require about 121 square feet of effective 
boiler surface, and 7*6, say 8 square feet of fire-grate. The 

M 2 
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oonsumption of fuel would be about 566045 -^■ 6000 = 95 Ifa. < 
of coal (112). 

The fael might be economized by heating the wort before- 
hand from 60^, the Bssomed temperahire of the atmoephere, to, 
eaj '212°, the tempeiatnre of the stQl, by a heater in the flue 
or otherwifie. The 100 gallons of wort contains 10 gallons of 
alcohol and 90 gallosB of water ; for the alcohol we have 
(212 - 60) X ■ 622 X 81 ■ 3 - 7684 nnits ; and for the water 
(212 - 60) X 900 = 136800 unita; altogether 144,484 unita, 
which is equal to 144484 -^ 6000 = 24 lbs. of cool saved by 
thus utilizing waste heat, the consumption being reduced to 
95 - 24 = 71 lbs. 

(211.) " Cmdeminti Apparaiu8." — The apparatus described 
in (234) for heating liquids by steam, may be applied eqnally 
well for the condensation of vapour in the proecBS of distilla- 
tion, asd the sizes necossary for any particular case may be 
found by the same rules. 

The most common form of condenser is a helix or worm in a 
vessel of cold water, as in Fig. 61. The work to be done in our 
case (210) is to absorb the hcitt that had been employed in 
evaporating the 400 lbs. of water and 81-3 lbs. of alcohol, or 
447200 -)- 42845 = 490046 unita. The temperature of the cold 
water may be say 60°, which entering at the bottom of the vessel 
containing the worm becomes heated by the coil to say 120° at 
the top, where it departs. The mean temperature is therefore 
90°, at which, by Table 85, the loss for 1° difference of internal 
and external temperature is 220 units per square foot per hour. 
The mean difEerence in our case is 212 — 90 = 122°, hence we 
have 122 x 220 = 26840 units per square foot, and we require 
490046 -f- 26840 - 18-2 square feet of sur&ce. K the pipe is 
1| inch diameter outside (319), its circumference is -46 foot, 
and the length must be 18-2 -^ '46 = 40 feet. 

(212.) The quantity of cold water required for condensation 
will vary with the difference of temperature at entry and exit. 
If the temperature of the water in the vessel was uniform 
throughout, or 90° in our case, the rise of temperature would 
be 90 - 60 = 30°, and we should require 490045 -■ (30 x 60) 
= 272 lbs., or 27 '2 gallons of cold water per minute. But the 
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water will not natnrallj haye a nniform temperature, indeed 
it would require continual stirring to make it so ; the water at 
the bottom where it should enter will be 60^ ; in the middle 
it will be 90°, and at the top where it departs it will be 120° ; 
it has therefore been heated 120 — 60 = 60°, and we should 
require in that case 490045 -^ (60 x 60) = 136 lbs., or 13-6 
gallons per minute. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

ON DBTINO. 



(213.) " Drying in Open Air," — This is the commonest and 
cheapest mode of all, but in our climate it is too uncertain 
to be depended on for many m*nnfacturing purposes ; it is 
frequently used however in drying paper, glue, whiting, &c. 
In such cases a coyered building is used to keep off the rain, 
the sides being open to admit the air freely, but shutters are 
provided to keep out the air as much as possible on damp 
days. The rate of drying varies exceedingly, see (188), (189) ; 
frequently the air is only about half saturated with humidity, 
and drying proceeds rapidly, especially with a wind ; but in 
winter it is often completely saturated, and the drying process is 
completely suspended. The laws by which drying is governed 
are explained in the chapter on evaporation. 

(214.) "Drying hy Heated Air." — The capacity of air for 
moisture increases rapidly with the temperature, as«we have 
shown in (203), and the efficacy of hot-air drying depends on 
that fact. The philosophy of the process will be best under- 
stood by an illustration. 

Let Fig. 67 be a drying closet, in which the air entering 
at the bottom becomes highly heated by contact with the 
steam-pipes, and rising through the closet, finally escapes by 
the chimney at the top. Say we had 10 lbs. of water to 
evaporate from 42° ; that the external air of a November day 
was at 42° and completely saturated with moisture, the exit 
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teroperaturo being say 102", and let ns admit for ilIiistT«ti<n'4 
tlint the air at exit ie odIj half saturated with moiBtare. j 

Now, every pound of air at entry and at 42% is by col. 9 of 
Table G8 charged with -00561 lb. of water, and at its exit at 
102^ with ■ 04547 lb. if saturated, bnt in onr cose ■ 04547 -^ 2 = 

■ 02273 lb. only ; it therefore takes up in its passage ' 02273 — 

■ 00561 = • 01712 lb. of water, mid to carry off 10 Ibe. we shall i 
require 10 -^ ■ 01712 = 684 lbs. of air. , 

(215.) To evaporate 10 lbs. of water irom 42° reqiiiireB by I 
(18) (1178 - 42) X 10 -1- 11360 imitB of heat, or the amount 
tbat would raise 11,360 lbs. of water 1°, and the specific beat 
of air (5) being -238, this is equal to 11360-^-238 = 47731 lbs. 
of air 1°. Bnt we have only 684 lbs, of air to do the wort 
required, it must therefore be hented 47731 -^ 584 = 82°, and 
the air mBBt enter the closet at 103 -|- 82 = 184°, 

Thus we have 684 lbs. of air, heated from 42° to 184°, which 
coming in contact with the wet clothes is cooled down to 102°, 
the heat thus partedwithserTing to evaporate the lOlba, of water. 

The total quantity of beat expended in the process is not 
only the 11,360 units required to evaporate the water,- but also 
that required to raise 584 lbs. of air from 42° to 102°, which 
is equal to 684 x (102 - 42) x "238 = 8340 units, making a 
total of 11360 + 8340 = 19700 unlla. 

(216.) " Portion of Oudet Opening, dc."—In Pig. 67 we hayo 
ehown the common mode of arranging the inlet and outlet 
openings, but the plan is a very bad one, as may be seen in tlie 
chapter on ventilation (334, fto.) ; the heated air takes the 
shoTtest course to the chimney, and escapes only partially 
satnrated with moisture, and in those parts of the drying 
room out of the coarse of the current the drying process 
proceeds very slowly. If instead of entering by nnmetons 
openings uidformly distributed as in the figure, the air 
entered at one place, the case would bo still worse. 

The best position for the outlet opening is near the floor, , 
the requisite draught being obtained by a chimney, which 
may be made of light woodwork. The heated ait rises in 
a body to the roof of the closet, as in (337), whence it is 
gradually drawn dowo by the action of the chimney ; all the 
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horizontal layers of air will have the same temperature 
throughout, as in Fig. 93, and the drying in every part of 
the room will be equally effective. 

(217.) " Drying Closet for Linen, cfec."— Figs. 68 to 70 give a 
good arrangement of a drying closet for linen ; the horses are 
sometimes made of wrought iron, but well- seasoned deal is the 
lightest, cleanest, and best material in all respects; they are 
formed with a back and front plate, A B, about 12 inches 
wide, connected together by horizontal rails, on which the 
linen is suspended. They are supported by two flanged 
wheels, running on iron rails C, which are prolonged outside 
the closet, far enough to allow the horse to be drawn out, 
which is done by the handle D, the upper part being guided 
by a long wooden rail E E, which is also prolonged outside 
the closet. The openings, F, are about an inch narrower 
than A B, and say 2 inches less in height, so that when the 
horse is in its place, the opening is closed by the plate B, 
and when drawn out, by the plate A. The air entering from 
without by the channel G, Alls the chamber H, and rises by 
a series of holes into the chamber J, containing 21 — 9-feet 
lengths of 4-inch steam-pipes. The floor of the closet is 
closed all over, except from L to M, which is covered by an 
open grating of cast iron, the full width of the room, and 
through this the heated air rises in a body to the roof, where 
it is distributed, and descends at the back part of the room 
to the opening N, by which it escapes into the chimney 0, 
and thence into the atmosphere. 

(218.) The length of steam-pipes including bends is about 
210 feet of 4-inch pipe ; if we take the pressure of steam at 
10 lbs., its temperature by Table 71 will be about 240°, and 
at that temperature an enclosed pipe as in our case will yield 
by Table 90, 314 units per foot run, or 314 x 210 = 65940 
units per hour ; admitting that 10 per cent, is lost by radia- 
tion, &c., from the walls of the closet, we shall have 65940 
X • 9 =: 69346 units available for drying purposes. 

We will assmne that the air leaves the steam-pipes and 
enters the closet at 172° and departs at 82° ; it is flrst heated 
by the steam-pipes 130°, or from 42° to X72°, and the available 
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beat ia enfficient to raise — j^-^ — -^^ = 191i lbs. of air to the 
required temperatare. 

(219.) By TaUe 68, a pound of air at 42^ satniated with I 
moisture contains -00561 lb. of water, and at 82, -02361 lb.; 
- it therefore takes up in passing through the closet -02361 
- -00561 = --0I8 lb. of air, and we have in our case -018 
X 1914 = 34 ■ 5 lbs, of water absorbed from the liuen per hour. 
If the wet linen is introduced at 50^, each pound of water in it 
will require 1178 — 50 = 1123 units of heat to evaporate it, 
and in our case 1128 x 3i-5 = 38923 units per hour. This 
heat has to be supplied by the air in the act of cooling &om 
172° to 82°, and we must see that it is capable of doing it ; it 
wiU yieU 1914 x (172 - 83) x -238 = 41000, or rather more 
thau ifl neccBsary. 

If we had assumed 162" for the temperature at entiy, we 

should then have had — Tn^ - ^078 lbs. of air heated, 

which would carry off '018 X 2078 = 37-4 lbs. of water, re- 
quiring 37-4 X 1128 = 42187 units of heat. The air in 
cooling from 162" to 82'' would yield 2078 x (162 - 82) x 
■238 = 39565 units only, being 42187 - 39565 = 2622 nnita 
too little. The conditions assumed in (218) are therefore nearly 
correct, and tlie power of the closet may be taken at 34-5 11m 
of water per hour. 

(220.) " Air-ehimney, dc." — We have in our ease 1914 lbs. of 
air per hour, or '55 lb. per second, and by Table 24, this is 
equal at 42° to ■65-^-0791 = 6-95 cubic feet at entry from ex- 
ternal air, and at 82= to -66-^ -0733 = 7-5 cubic feet at eiit. 
But to this last has to be added the 34 - 5 lbs. of vapour taken up 
in the closet : this is only 34 - 5 -^ 3600 = - 0096 lb. per second, 
or -0096 X 21-07 = -2 cubic foot (79), and the volume of air 
at eiit ia increased byitto7"5 + '2 = 7-7 cubic feet per second. 

The mean temperature of the air in the closet is (172 -f- 
82) -4- 2 = 127°, the air in the chimney is at 82°, and both ate 
saturated with moisture. It is necessary to remember this last 
fact, because the relative weights are affected by the presence 
of vapour, and the draught-power of the chimney is affected 
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thereby. We assumed in (214) for the sake of varying the 
illustration, that the air departed only Jhalf saturated, but it is 
a necessary condition where economy is considered that the air 
should be saturated. 

(221.) The condition of the chimney and closet with re- 
ference to the creation of a draught current is peculiar, and 
must be understood before we can calculate the necessary sizes 
of openings, &c. 

Let Fig. 71 be an outline diagram, in which A is the chimney 
and B the closet, both of the same height, the air being at 82^ 
in the chimney, and 127° in the closet. The air in B, being 
lighter than in A in consequence of its higher temperature, 
would ascend, and motion would ensue in the direction shown 
by the arrows, being the reverse of what is required. 

Let Fig. 72 be a similar diagram, with a chimney twice the 
height of the closet ; the column in the chimney is now opposed 
not only by the column in the closet, but also by another one 
in the imagiBary chamber 0, which makes up the height of the 
chimney with air at the external temperature of 42°. The 
mean temperature of the combined column B G is therefore 
(42 + 127) -^. 2 = 84° -5, that in A remaining at 82°; with 
this height we should therefore still have a reverse draught. 

Li Fig. 73 we have a chimney three times the height of the 
closet, and the column in the chimney is now opposed by a 
column of equal height composed of B, C, D, whose mean tem- 
perature will be (127 -|- 42 + 42) -^ 3 = 70°, or 12° colder 
than the air in the chimney, and we shall now obtain a draught 
in the right direction. 

(222.) We can now calculate the power of the chimney in 
our case, and will assume for it a height of 28 feet, or four 
times the height of the closet. The fact that the air at 42°, 
82°, and 127°, is all saturated with moisture complicates the 
case, and it will not be quite correct to take a mean tem- 
perature for the columns B, C, D, &c., as we have done with 
dry air in (221). 

The weight of air saturated with vapour is given by col. 8 
of Table 68 ; for 127° we must interpolate between 122° and 
132°, and we have (-065042 + -063039) 4- 2 = -06404 lb. per 
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cubic foot, and for the closet 7 feet high -06404 x 7 s •44828, 
the weight o( the column in B ; for 0, D, &c., we haye * 07884 
X 21 = 1-65564, and together -44828 + 1-65564 «: 2-104. 
The air in the chimney at 82° weighs (as ^ column 1 fSoot 
square) -07226 x 28 » 2-023 lbs. 

Then by (150), &c., the 28 feet of the lighter air is equal to 
(28 X 2-023) -^ 2-104 = 26-92 feet of the denser, leaTing 
28 - 26*92 =: 1-08 foot to produc e vel ocity, which by the 
laws of filling bodies will give Vl-08 x 8 «= 8-8 feet per 
second theoretically. 

Admitting that by the loss of effect from friction, dbange of 
direction, and successive enlargements and contractions of the 
air-passages through the closet (168) which it would be impos- 
sible to calculate, this velocity is reduced to half (394) (897), 
we shall have 4- 15 feet per second in the chimney and open- 
ings generally ; that through the closet would be less, because 
of the greatly increased area there. 

(228.) The chimney O and the opening N having to pass, 
as we have seen in (220), 7 - 7 cubic feet of air per second, must 
have an area of 7-7-7-4*15 = 1*85 square foot, and may be 
1*5 X 1 • 25 foot ; the channel G and the holes in the top of the 
chamber H must be 6 * 95 -f- 4 • 15 = 1 • 67 square foot, &c., &c 

(224.) To facilitate the establishment of the draught when 
the closet is first heated, it will be well to have an opening P, 
by which the heated air can pass direct from the steam-pipes 
into the chimney; when the draught is well established this 
must be closed, otherwise we should have a waste of heat, and 
the drying operation would be retarded. A sliding door worked 
by a rod outside would be the most convenient mode of regu- 
lating the size of the opening. 

(225.) It will be seen, that with damp air, the chimney must 
not be less than four times the height of the closet. Where 
such a height is impracticable from local reasons, a low one 
may be made to answer by keeping the opening P perma- 
nently open, the effect being to increase the temperature of 
the air in the chimney; but this is an expensive mode of 
effecting the purpose, and where possible, a high chimney 
should always be secured. 
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(226.) " Drying CloaeU for Asylums^ <£'c." — In Asylmns, 
Schools, and similar establishments, the size of the drying 
closet must be fixed by experience ; it will vary considerably 
with the character of the inmates, &c., Lunatic and Pauper 
Asylums requiring of course a larger washing and drying 
apparatus than others. Generally, we may fdlow 1 square 
foot of drying horse for children, say 1 J for men, and 2 for 
women, estimating the area of the horse as its length multiplied 
by its height ; thus in our case Fig. 68, &c., we have 8*5x6 
X 5 = 255 square feet of surface, which would suffice for say 
250 children ; or 255 ^ 1 • 5 = 170 men ; or 255 -4- 2 = 128, 
say 130 women. 

In the case of a school for 1200 pauper children of both 
sexes near London, the work had to be done with thirteen 
horses, each 9*5 x 6*5 feet, which by our rule would have 
sufficed for 9*5 x 6*5 x 13 = 802 children only. It was 
therefore much too small, and to compensate for that fact, 
very long hours had to be worked; in damp weather when 
the whole of the work had to be done by the closet, from 
6 A.M. to 9 P.M. for six days per week scarcely sufficed to 
accomplish it. 

An ordinary blanket weighing 3J lbs. when dry contains 
about 6^ lbs. of water when wrung as dry as possible ; the 
closet Fig. 68 would contain five such blankets, and to evaporate 
the 32*5 lbs. of water in them, we should require 32*5 -r 34 '5 
= ' 94 hour, say 1 hour. A common sheet weighing If lb. dry, 
contains 2 lbs. water, and five such, holding 10 lbs. of water, 
would be dried in 10 -r 34* 5 = • 29 hour, or rather more than a 
quarter of an hour, &c. 

(227.) The weight of water remaining in woven fabrics varies 
very much with the different means adopted for its expulsion. 
Table 82 gives the results of M. Eouget's observations, from 
which it will be observed that hand-wringing, which is the 
method most destructive to the fabric, is also the least effective 
in the result, the weight of water that remains in calico and 
linen being three times the amount left by the hydro-extractor. 
But to obtain these results required from 500 to 600 revolu- 
tions per minute of a cylinder 31 inches diameter. 
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(228.) "Dryitiij at High TemjKratareg." —It is stated in (189) 
that if access and free motion of tto air employed in carrying 
off the TBpoiir in evaporating and drying operationB be pre- 
vented by even a loosely fitting cover, evnporation ceases and 
the drying process is stopped. Iron founders and others, how- 
ever, use a closed room as a drying stove for their cores and 
moulds; a htrge coke fire being kindled in an open iron cage in 
the centre, the moulds are piled in, the loosely fitting iron 
doors are closed, and no more air is admitted than is just 
sufficient to keep up a slow fire, the products of eombustioa 
escaping by the cracks in the doors, &o. At first sight thi« 
seetns to bo wrong in principle, bat the fact is there is very 
good and deep philosophy in it. If a common drying closet 
were used, with a free current of air at a comparatively low 
temperature as in (214), tho surface of the mould would be 
quickly dried, but the interior would remain wet for an in- 
definite time, and when the molten metal was ponred into it 
the intense heat would find out the internal moisture, convert 
it into steam, destroy the mould, and endanger the workmen. 
With a closed stove such as described above, the mould is 
either thoronghly dried through, or not dried at all : the drying 
process does not proceed sensibly until the mould is heated to 
212° or the boiling point of water, and then the whole of the 
water in it is converted into steam, and the mould is at once 
dried to its centre. It will be seen from this that a current of 
air is essential only for temperatures below 212° : most drying 
operations are carried on below that temperature. Obviously 
there would be no advantage in temperatures much superior 
to 212°. 

(229.) " Drying in Cloted Boom." — Drying may be effected 
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at low temperatures withont heat or ventilation in a closed 
room, or even in a vacuum, by placing with the articles to be 
dried some material that has a strong affinity for moisture, such 
as chloride of calcium or high-dried (228) oatmeal. The rapidity 
of absorption at first will depend simply on the surface area of 
the absorbent exposed to the air, but its continuance will depend 
on the thickness or mass : in either case the rate of absorption 
will decrease with time until the absorbent is fully saturated 
with moisture. 

Oatmeal, dried at 350^, f inch deep, exposed to air at a mean 
temperature of 50°, and humidity • 7, was found to absorb in 
each of four successive hours 125, 83, 63, and 42 grains per 
square foot per hour respectively ; in 1, 2, 3, 4 hours, 125, 208, 
271, and 313 grains were absorbed, so that to absorb 1 lb. in 
those times, we require 56, 34, 26, and 23 square feet f inch 
deep. In each of seven successive days, 1130, 680, 250, 120, 
90, 40, 40 grains per square foot per day were absorbed, so 
that in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 days 1130, 1710, 1960, 2080, 2170, 
2210, and 2250 grains per square foot were absorbed, equi- 
valent to 4-5, 6-8, 7-8, 8-3, 8-6, 8-8 and 9 per cent, of the 
weight of dry meal, and to absorb 1 lb. in those times we 
require 6-2, 4-1, 3-6, 3-4, 3-226, 3-167 and 3*111 square feet 
respectively. 

Chloride of calcium gave similar results, but was much more 
enduring in its action ; in 1, 2, 3, 4 hours, 78, 156, 234, and 
312 grains per square foot were absorbed, the thickness being 
f inch, air 48°, humidity - 75. In each of seven successive days 
1368, 1017, 958, 918, 900, 802, and 703 grains respectively 
were absorbed, so that in 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7 days, 1368, 2385, 
3343, 4261, 5161, 5963, and 6666 grains per square foot were 
absorbed, equivalent to 6-0, 10-5, 14-7, 18-8, 22-7, 26-3, and 
29-4 per cent, of the weight of dried absorbent. To absorb 
1 lb. in 1, 2, 3, 4 hours, we require 90, 45, 30, 224 square feet, 
and to absorb 1 lb. in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 days, 51, 25, 21, 
16-4, 13-6, 11-7, and 10-5 square feet 4 inch deep. 

When a given quantity of water has to be absorbed in less 
than four hours, oatmeal is the most effective : if in four hours, 
both absorbents aro alike in power, but for four days chloride 
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of caldnm has donblo the powor of oatmoal, anftl 
power for eoven days. 

It should bo observed, that in these cipcrimeDta tbo humidity 
of the nir was uearly conBtant ; as applied to a drying room 
it would be vamble : olao that the powor of tbe satimteA 
absorbentB is easily restored by re-drying at a high tempen-' 
ture (228), 

(230.) Drying Cglindere." — la paper-making, calico-printiitg 
and other machinos, the drying is conveniently effected 1^ 
passing the fabric over polished cylinders of cast iron, &c^ 
heated internally by eteam. Clement found that a single thick- 
ness of calico in contact with a copper plate heated by steam at 
212° was dried at the rate of 1' 45 lb. of water per square fool 
of drying surface per honr. M. Chameroy found the rate to be 
1*8 lb. with one thickness, and -91, or about half, with two 
thicknesses of cloth passing over a cylinder. By many experi- 
ments of M. Royer twenty pieces of calico as they came from a 
press weighed 330 lbs., and aft«r drying, 1IJ7 lbs,, haying lost 
16i( lbs. of water, but tbe ateam condensed in doing that work 
was 224 lbs., the practical result being 103 — 224 — -73, or 
73 per cent, of the heat utilized, and therefore 27 per cent, 
wasted in radiation, &c., whioh is luiavoidablo, for tho work 
oconpiod 3^ hours, and the drying cylinder exposes a large 
snr&ce to cold air and isdiation. Usually, however, this lom is 
unimportant, for tho cost of this method of drying is nothing ; 
where a high-pressure steam-engine is used, the eshanst steam 
instead of escaping into the atmosphere, is made to pass through 
the drying eylinders and give ont its latent heat there. In 
such a case a common high-preBsnre engine is more econo- 
mical than the best oondonaing engine, the steam being used 
twice over — driving the engine — and heating the drying 
cylinders. 

In another case a maohine vritb six cylinders in a badly 
closed room and external air near the &«ezing point, the 
weight of steam condensed was double the weight of water 
evaporated, hence 50 per cent, was wasted. 
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(331.) " Seating Liquids hy Fire direct." — Liquids may be 
heated directly by a fire, oi by steam, which may be applied in 
several ways. When water is heated by a fire the best positioii 
for the fire is iiomediately beneath the veesel, and the worst 
pofisible pofiition ie the top, for when water is heated it expands, 
becomes lighter, and aecends, being replaced by colder water, 
which in ite tnra is heated, and so on nntU the whole maas is 
raised at onoe to the required temperature, 

(232.) The form of the vessel is unimportant, only it most 
be sncb as to receive the heat of the fire readily ; Figs. 59 and 
60 are oommon and convenient forms, and for convenience of 
caloalation the dimensions given are for a capacity of 1 gallon, 
and the dimensions for any other capacity may be fooud by 
multiplying by 'J gall, required ; thus if a copper to hold 
125 gallcms was required, the f/ of 125 ia 6 and the sizes 
would be given by multiplying all the dimensions in the 
Fig. 59 or 60 by 5. 

(233.) For small vessels of this form we cannot reckon on 
mach more than the radiant heat in the coals, or 6500 units 
per pound by Table 44, and allowing that 10 per cent, is wasted, 
we have 6500 x * 9 = 5860 units per pound of coal, or 5850 -j- 
066 == 6 lbs. of water at 212° to steam. 
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We may kIIow IS equore feet of fire stufoce per cnbio fbot et 
water evaporated : thuB with Pig. 60, for 300 gallons capacity, 
wc have ft gross area of about 12'5-j-{13'S x3)=52-5 sqnsre 
feet, which will ovftporate 62-6^ 18 = 2-92 cubi 
2' 92 X 62-32 = 185 lbs. of water at 212°, requiring 185-^6 
= 31 lb§. of coal, and 31 -4- 10 = 3 aqaare feet of fire-grate, &C. 
Tabic 83 gives the sizes of coppers up to 300 galluiis calcu- 
lated in this way. 

(234.) " Seating Liquids by Steam." — There are three methods 
commonly used for heating liquids by steam : by forming a 
etoani-jacket, or double vessel, as in Fig. 60 ; by o worm cirou- 
laticg through the H<]^uid aud filled with steam, as in Fig. 61 ; and 
by blowing the steam by a pipe direct into the liquid to be heated. 

(235.) Pticlet gives an experiment with an apparatus of the 
form like Fig. 60, in which 1980 lbs. of liquid (beetroot juice) 
at 39^ was i-aised to 212^ in 16 minutes, the steam being at 
30 lbs. per square inch (above the atmosphere), and consequently 
at 274°, and the surface exposed to its action, 25 '8 square feet. 

™ , , , . 1980 X (212'^- 39'') x 60 

The work done per hour is V;^ ; - „ ■- = . 

'^ 16 X 25-8 

.50000 units nearly per square foot. The mean temperature of 
the water in thia case was (30^ + 212^")-^ 2= 125^, and the 
difference of temperature between that and the steam, 274° — 
125° = 149" ; and we have therefore from this e^»eriment 
60000 —- 149 = 335 units per square foot per hour for a 
difiTereDce of 1°. 

(236.) An experiment was also made with a worm apparatus 
like Fig. 61, the pipe -was 138 feet long and 1 ■ 34 inch diameter 
outside, having a surface of 48 square feet, and was filled witli 
Bteam at 274°. The vessel contained 880 lbs. of water at 46°, 
which was heated te 212° in 4 minutes, and in 11 minutes more 
550 lbs. of water were evaporftted. 

(237.) In the first case the work done per hour in heating the 
880 X (212° - 46°) X 60) .„„ ., 
water was — --j — j= — ' = 45650 units per square 

foot for a mean difference of 274° — ( — j = 145°, and 

for 1° we have 45650 -j- 145 = 315 units. 
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(238.) In the second part of the operation the work done was 

650 X 966 X 60 ^..^^ •. i. j^ x *i, 
— -j^ = 60400 units per hour per square foot ; the 

difference between the temperatures was constant, and equal to 
274^- 212°= 62°, therefore for 1° difference we have 60100 -r- 
62 = 974 units. 

(239.) In another experiment with a similar apparatus two 
worms were used, each 49 feet long, 1 • 34 inch diameter out- 
side, presenting altogether a total exterior surface of 39*5 
square feet, filled with 15 lbs. steam having a temperature of 
250°, and 132 lbs. of water were evaporated in five minutes. 
The difference of temperature being 250°- 212° = 38°, we have 

132x966x60 -^^^ .. - .o^.A. ' ^ ^ 

K ' QQ~ K QQo = ^^20 units for 1° difference per square foot 

per hour. 

(240.) An experiment was made by myself, for Easton aiid 
Amos, of London, with a thin welded tube of wrought iron 
1^ inch diameter outside and about ^^ inch thick, fixed verti- 
cally in a vessel of water 12 inches square and 3 feet 7 inches 
deep in water as in Fig. 62, steam was turned gently on at A, 
and the cock B was kept a little open to carry off any water 
that primed from the boiler, &c. ; an air-vent was left open 
constantly at E, and the water condensed was discharged by an 
open nozzle at C, and collected in a vessel, D. We can estimate 
the amount of heat transmitted in two different ways, namely, 
by the rise in the temperature of the water in F, and by the 
weight of water condensed, and there should be perfect agree- 
ment between the two. The weight of the water in F was 
223 lbs., and it was stirred well to produce uniformity of tem- 
perature ; the surface of the tube in contact with the water was 
1 * 4 square foot. In one experiment the water was raised from 
65° to 110°, or 45° in 15 minutes, and 10*218 lbs. of water were 
collected at D, the quantity at D, calculated from the rise in 
temperature of the water, should have been (223 x 45) -7- 966 
= 10*38 lbs., agreeing very nearly with the experimental 
quantity. The mean temperature of the water was (65-|-110°) 
-7-2 s 87°* 5; and the difference between that and the steam 
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(267.) Fig. 48 shows a pipe precisely similar to Fig. 47, but 
here the fire is at B, half-way up the pipe ; assuming the same 
temperatures as before, it will be seen by the figures that the 
Tnean temperature of both columns is exactly the same, or 160° ; 
of course in such a case there is equilibrium, and no motion will 
ensue, nor will any forcing of the fire produce it. This will 
serve to show that in all cases the fire should be as near to the 
bottom of the ascending column as possible; when qnite at 
the bottom, a very short column indeed will su£&ce to produce 
the necessary motion. 

(268.) Velocity necessary to renew tlie fliearf." — Let Fig. 49 be 
It pipe 500 feet long, 4 inches diameter; AB and CD each 
1 foot, and let A B have a temperature of 210° and C D 160°, 
the water returning to B at 110°. At the given teiUperatures 
of 210° and 160^ Table 21 gives about -9585 and -9761 for 
the specific gravities of water, so that AB being 12 inches 
C D would be equal to 12 x • 9585 4- ' 9761 = 11 • 783 inches ; 
there would therefore be an unbalanced pressure of 12 — 11 • 783 
= • 217 inch tending to produce motion. By Table 92, which 
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"heoretical 
Head to 
roduce the 
'elocity in 
Column 1. 


•01 


•000008866 


Inches. 
•0000187 


•13 ; " 


■0001943 


inches. 
•003168 


•02 


•00001870 


•oooo7r)0 


•14 1 


•0002169 


•003675 


•03 


•00002813 


•0001687 


15 ! 


•0002394 


•004118 


•04 


•00004148 


•0003000 


•2 ' ■ 


0003702 


007500 


•05 


•00005437 


•0004687 


■25 


•0005266 


■011717 


•06 


•00006830 


•0006750 


■3 


0007080 


■016875 


•07 


•00008320 


•0009187 


•35 


■0009154 


■022968 


•08 


•00009920 


•001200 ;i 


•4 


■001148 


■030000 


•09 


•0001161 


•001518 1 


■45 


001406 


037970 


•10 


•0001341 


•001875 1 


•5 


•001700 


046850 


•11 


•0001532 


•002268 I 


•55 


00200 


■056720 


•12 


•0001732 


•002700 , « 


6 

1 


00233 


06750 



is calculated by Prony's formula, we may find the velocity 
which that small head would generate, for — x d is in our case 
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'217 

^^^^ X 4: = • 000144, which by the table is equal to a velocity 

of about • 105 foot per second, an extremely small velocity, but 
more than sufficient for the purpose, as we shall see presently. 
By Table 90 we find that a 4-inch pipe at 160° gives 210 units 
per foot run per hour ; we have therefore in our case 210 x 
600 = 105000 units per hour, or 105000 -r- 3600 =29-1 units 
per second, and each foot of water in a 4-inch pipe weighing 
6 • 4 lbs., losing in our case 100°, this is equal to 5 • 4 X 100 = 540 
units per foot, and to obtain 29 * 1 units, the water must move 
with a velocity of 29 • 1 -^ 640 = • 053 foot per second ; we found 
the velocity really obtained to be • 106 foot per second, or double' 
the minimum necessary, so that with the given conditions, 
vertical columns only 1 foot high will work a pipe 500 feet 
long effectively. 

(269.) To facilitate these calculations, we have given in 
Table 93 the head to be obtained with different temperatures 
of vertical columns of water in the descending pipe, that of the 



Table 93. — Of the Height of Equivalent Columns of Water at 
different Temperatubes, the Height at 212° beiug 12 inches. 





Tempera- 


Height of 


Difference 


Tempera- 


Height of 


Difference 






ture of 


Column in 


from 212° 


ture of 


Column in 


from 212° 






Water. 


Incbeti. 


in IncheB. 


Water. 


Incties. 


in Inches. 








212 


12-000 


•000 


o 
122 


11-647 


-353 






202 


11-954 


•046 


112 


11^611 


-389 






192 


11-908 


•092 


102 


11-599 


-401 






182 


11-868 


•132 


92 


11-570 


•430 






172 


11-824 


-174 


82 


11-550 


•450 






162 


11-783 


•217 


72 


11-532 


-468 






152 


11-746 


•254 


62 


11-518 


•482 






142 


11-710 


•290 


52 


11-508 


•492 






132 


11-677 


•323 


42 


11-502 


-498 





ascending column being 212°. In Table 94: we have given the 
TniniTnnyTn velocity of current necessary in different sized pipes 
100 feet long, calculated as in (268). It will be found that 
when the temperatures are constant, the velocity necessary varies 
in the simple ratio of the length of pipe, so that the table 
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applie§ to all casea. Thus a pipe 1000 feet long will raqmrt 

ten times the velocitf for a pipe 100 feet long, &o. 


Table 94 For Hot-wateb Pipes, showing the Mimmum Velocity 


of Current neceBsary for the Renowiil of the Heat in a Pipe 100 feet 


long, with different Tenipwatures of Pipe, expoaed to Air at OC. 










Allt 


Aitt 


, 2 3 1 4 1 6 




U«D. 


leBvw 


relBnu 


Mffff- '.III 










'"^ VelMltjlpFMt per Second. 




205 


210 


200 


10 ' -awio 


■2290 


■164 


■1040 




200 


210 


190 


20 ; 


1993 


■1190 


■0817 




0510 






190 


2iO 


170 


40 : 


0904 


■0535 


■0367 




0230 




L 


ISO 


210 


150 


60 


0545 


■0326 


'0224 




0139 




1 


170 


210 


130 


80 


03U3 


■0219 


■0151 




009* 




1 


160 


210 


110 


100 




■oise 


■0107 




0067 




r 


150 


210 


ao 


120 -0191 : -0119 i -0786 ] -0049 




Note.— The velocl^ neceasary is aimpty pmportiotiBl to tlie leogth of 1 
the pipe : tbu5 a pipe 500 feet long requires Ave timea the velocity giren 
by tifl table for 100 feet, Ao. 




270.) 


Fable f 


2 will 


enable i 


8 to 


alcukte the i 


e 


ocity 


of 



int, having the head given hy Table 9 

iBt. Having the length, diameter, and velocity given, to find 
the head, take from Table 92 the number in colnmu 2 oppo- 
site to the given velocity ; this multiplied bj the length of the 
pipe in inches, and divided by the diameter of the pipe in 
inches, will give the required head in inches, the height of 
column to give which must be calculated by Table 93. 

2nd. To find the velocity, multiply the given head in inches 
(obtained by Table 93) by the diameter in inches, and divide by 
the length of the pipe in inches, and find the nearest nnmbw 
thereto in column 2, then opposite to that, in column 1, is the 
required velocity. 

These roles do not include the head due to velocity (155) 
which is given by column 3 of Table d'i. But this is so small 
that in most caBoa it may be neglected, except with very short 
pipes; thus the head due to ■OSS foot velocity in (268) is only 
■0005, or sn'oo-th inch of water. 

(271.) We found in (268) that columns 1 foot high were 
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sufficient to work a pipe 500 feet long ; but to obtain that result 
we were obliged to allow the water to return to the boiler very 
much reduced in temperature. The mean temperature of the 
pipe being low, we obtained from it only 210 units per foot^ 
whereas we should have had 352 units if the water had retained 
throughout the temperature of 210°. It is desirable, therefore, 
to give long vertical columns where possible, as the temperature 
may then be higher, and the system more ef&cient. The velocity 
necessary for the renewal of the heat being proportional to the 
length, and the head or height of vertical columns proportional 
to the velocity squared, multiplied by the length, it follows 
that the height of colilDm should be proportional to the cube of 
the length of the pipes, so that for lengths, 1, 2, 3, the column 
should be in the ratio 1, 8, 27. 

(272.) Let Fig. 50 be a 3-inch pipe 400 feet long, and say 
that we require to find the height of the columns A and B for 
different temperatures; say A is 210° and B 190°, the mean 

temperature is then 200^. Table 94 gives *119 as the neces- 
sary velocity for a pipe 100 feet long. In our case we require 
•119 X 4 = '476 foot "pev second, which is between "45 and '6 

in Table 92 ; we may take =- x d in column 2 therefore at 

• 00155, which (270) multiplied by the length and divided by 
the diameter, both in inches, or in our case '00155 x 4800-4- 
3 = 2 • 48 inches head. By Table 93, for 190° we have a head of 

• 092 inch for a column 1 foot high, therefore we shall require 
2 * 48 -7- * 092 = 27 feet columns in our case ; and the pipe will 
yield by Table 90, 263 units per foot run. Again, say A is 210° 
and B 170°, the mean temperature being 190°. Table 94 gives 
the velocity at • 0535 x 4 = • 214 foot per second, which may be 
taken at *0004 in column 2 of Table 92; and the head is 

• 0004 X 4800 -T- 3 = • 64 inch, which again by Table 93 is 
equal to • 64 -f- • 174 = 3*7 feet columns ; the pipe wiU yield in 
this case for a mean temperature of 190°, 239 units per foot 
instead of 263 as we found it before. 

(273.) "Position of the Fire:'— We have seen that it is 
desirable to place the fire as near the bottom of the ascending 
column as possible, and in (267) we have given a case that is 
impracticable where the fire was midway in the height of that 
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oolamii. In aome cases the excavation necessary for placing fte 
fire at the bottom is very objectionnble ; aud as it is possiUe to 
wOTk a systeni of pipes with the firo considerably above them, 
by a§iiig lofty rertical columns, we will investigate the cose, 
witbont, bowero', reeommencling its adoption whore it can 
poBubly be Kvoided. 

(271.) Let Fig.. 55 be a pipe 4 inches diameter, and altogether 
200 feet long, of which the two columns A and B are each 
40 feet higb, and the pipes D, E, F, and G lying at the same 
lerel in the nxm to bo heated, and lot the fire be at G, S feet 
ftbove die genera) level of the pipes in the room. If wo allow 
that the water leaves the firo at 210° and retnrna at 190°, losing 
30° in 200 feet, it foUows that V is lost by each 10 feet in 
length; at H therefore it will be 189°-5; at J 210 - (35 -r 
10) = 306''-5; and at K 20U-5 - (40-MO) = 202^-5. The 
mean tempemtnre from H to G will therefore be (189-5 -|- 
190)-j-2 = 189=-75, from C to J = (310 + 206-5) -^ 2 = 
208°- 26, and of tho whole column A, 



(189-76x5) + ( 208-25x35) 
iO" 



205°-94, say 206°. 



The mean temperature of the colnnm B is (206-5 + 202*5) -r 
3 = 204°- 6 so that it ia l°-5 colder than A; and this is all tbe 
motive-power at our dispoeal ; hence the critical oharacter of 
such an arrangement. 

By Table 21 the expansion of water between 202° and 212° 
is -000411 for 1°, luid a column of water 40 feet or 480 inphes 
long, heated l°-5, will expand -000411 x 1-5 x 480 = -296 

inch, which ia the head to produce motion. ByTableOS.Y x^ 

. . -296 

18 in our case ^ 

be estimated at -24 foot velocity per eecond. The velocity 
necessary for the renewal of the heat in the water for a 4-inob 
pipe, whose mean temperature is 200°, we shall find by Table 94 
to be -0817 foot for a pipe 100 feet long, in our case therefore 
we shall require -0817 x 2 = -1634 foot per second, so that 
the velocity of * 24 foot actually obtained is snfBcient. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

ON THE TBANSMISSION OF HEAT, AND LAWS OF COOLING. 

(275.) The cooling of heated bodies may be effected by three 
methods : — 1st, by radiation ; 2nd, by contact of cold air ; and 
3rd, by conduction. Putting U for the total loss from all causes, 
and B/, A\ and C for the respective losses by radiation, contact 
of air, and conduction, wo have XJ = R' -|- A' -f- C, 

" L088 of Heat by Badiation.** — Let P, Fig. 74, be a plate say 
of building stone, 1 foot square and 1 inch thick, having both 
its surfaces, S, S', as also the air in contact with S, at a constant 
temperature of 60° ; and let the surface S be exposed to distant 

Table 96. — Of the Radhlting and Absorbing Poweb of Bodies, being 
the Units of Heat emitted or absorbed per square foot per hour for a 
Difference in Temperature of 1° Fahr. From the Experiments of 

PSCLET. 






Silver,* polished .. 

Copper „ 

Tin „ .. .. 

Zinc and Brass, polished 

Tinned Iron 

Iron, Sheet 

Lead „ 

Iron „ ordinary 

Glass 

Gast.Iron, new 

Chalk 

Cast and Sheet Iron, rusted 

Wood Saw-dust, fine 

Building Stone, Plaster, Wood, Brick 

Sand, fine 

Calico 

Woollen Stuffs, any Colour 

Silk Stuffs, Oil Paiut 

Paper, any Colour 

Lamp-black 

Water 

Oil 



Value of R. 



•02657 

•03270 

•04395 

•04906 

•08585 

•09200 

•13286 

•5662 

•5948 

•6480 

•6786 

•6868 

•7215 

•7358 

•7400 

•7461 

•7522 

•7583 

•7706 

•8196 

•0853 

•4800 



* Copper silvered. 
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walls, WWW, maintained at 59^, or 1" lower than S. Under 
these conditions, the eurface S wiU obviously lose no lieat by 
contact of air, because that air has tbe some temperature as 
itself; for a similar reason, there will be no loss by conduction, 
because S' has the same toniperatnre as S ; hut B will send oat 
in all directions towards W W rays of rndiaut hoat, which will 
proceed in straight linos through the air, until they are inter- 
cepted and absorbod by the walls. The amount of heat thus 
lost will vary exceedingly with the nature of the surface. This 
ia shown by Table 96, which gives the loss in unite of heat per 
square foot per hour for 1° difference between S and W, as in 
our case ; and for building stone this loss may he tnlccu at '736 
unit per hour, &a. If W hod the same temperature as 8, radia- 
tion would cease altogether ; if, on the other hand, the tem- 
poratuicB were reversed, 8 being in that case 1° lower than 
W W, it would absorb the same amount of heat as it emitted' 
in the former ease; the radiant and absorbing power of bodies 
being equal to one another. 

(276.) For ordinary atmospheric temperatures of absorbing 
surfaces, say 50° to 00"^, and small difieteuces between 3 and W, 
say 30°, we may admit that the loss of heat is simply propor- 
tional to that difffcTeuce ; and that R' = E x {' — T), in which 
B' is the loss by radiation, in units per sc^nare foot per hour, 
E = the radiant power of the body from Table 95, t = the 
temperature of the radiant, and T =^ the temperature of the 
absorbent ; but for high temperatures of T, and great differeuoeB 
between I and T, the loss of heat is much greater, following a 
complicated law, for which Dnlong has given a rule that agrees 
well with experiment, up to a very high temperature ; see (313). 

(277.) The loss of heat by radiation is not affected by the 
form of the radiant body : a cube, a sphere, a cylinder, &c, will 
radiate the same amount of heat with equal areas under the 
same conditions, so long as the body is not of such a form as to 
radiate lo and from iUelf. The colour of the surface seems 
to have no effect on the radiant power of bodies ; at least this is 
true of paper and woven fabrics. 

The radiation of heat is not affected by the distance of the 
absorbent ; thus in Fig. 74, if the space traversed were a 
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vacnnm, it would be quite immaterial whether W W were 
inches or millions of miles distant from S ; the rays of heat 
would travel on until they were absorbed by the cold body 
which had attracted them. Thus the heat that we receive from 
the sun, is radiant heat that has travelled 95 millions of miles 
through space. 

(278.) Eadiant heat has the remarkable property of passing 
through moderate thicknesses of air or gas without appreciable 
loss, or heating the air sensibly, so that in ordinary cases we 
may admit that air and gases cannot be heated directly by 
radiant heat, but only by contact with heated bodies. With 
very great thicknesses, however, such as several miles, the loss 
of heat becomes manifest, as is shown by the diminished power 
of the sun at and near its rising and setting, when its rays, 
passing very obliquely through the atmosphere, traverse a 
much greater thickness of air than at mid-day. For the same 
reason, the force of solar ra^diation varies throughout the year 
with the varying altitude of the sun, as shown by cols. 2 and 8 
of Table 96. Thus, a thermometer with a blackened bulb freely 



Table 96.— Of the Force of Radiation from the Sun, and to the 

Sky. 







Solar Radiation. 




Sky Radiation. 


Daily Range. 




Average 

Maximum 

Tenjp. 

of Air in 






Average 
Minimum 










Xfnnthfl 


MId-daj Temp. 


Nocturnal Temp. 


Sun and 






in Sun. 


Temp, of 
thp Air 


of Sky. 


Sky. 
Col8. 


In Air. 
Cols. 1. 4. 




Shade. 
















Mean. 


Max. 




Mean. 


Min. 


3,6. 






o 


o 


o 


^ o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


Jan. 


43-2 , 


47 


55 


33-7 


30 


24 


31 


9-5 


Feb. 


44-7 


55 


81 


34-2 


30 


24 


57 


10-5 


March 


50-0 


66 


99 


35-3 


30 


25 


76 


14-7 


April 


56-8 


85 


104 


38-6 


32 


26 


78 


18-2 


May 


64-4 


95 


121 


44-2 


40 


29 


92 


20-2 


June 


71-2 


111 


136 


50-2 


45 


33 


103 


210 


July 


73-8 


110 


129 


53-2 


50 


38 


91 


20-6 


Aug. 


72-8 


106 


132 


53-4 


48 


40 


92 


19-4 


Sept. 


67-4 


99 


121 


48-9 


44 


37 


84 


18-5 


Oct. 


58-3 


86 


101 


43-7 


39 


33 


68 


14-6 


Nov. 


49-3 


56 


73 


37-7 


34 


28 


45 


11-6 


Dec. 


45-0 


50 


57 


35-5 


32 


25 


32 


9-5 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


0) 


(8) 
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exposed to son and air (40) at mid-day, will show on an average, 
47 - 43-2 = say 4° in January, and 111 - 71-2 = say 40° in 
June, as the excess above the ambient air due to solar radiaticm: 
the average maximum excess is 55 — 43 * 2 = say 12° in January, 
and 136 - 71-2 = say 65° in June. 

Celestial space has a very low temperature (41)^and although 
it is a vacuum, or nearly so, yet its infinite thickness enables it 
to become a powerful absorbent of heat, notwithstanding the 
counteracting effect of the heated earth and atmosphere. This 
is shown by cols. 5 and 6 of Table 96; the mean nocturnal 
depression of a thermometer exposed to the sky, but screened 
from the earth's radiation, being in January 33*7 — 30 = 3° '7, 
and in June 50*2 — 45 = 5° '2 below the ambient air. The 
average maocimum depression with a serene and unclouded sky, 
is 33-7 - 24 = say 10° in January, and 50-2 - 33 = say 17° 
in June. 

(279.) " Lo88^ of Beat by Contact of Air "—The loss of heat 
by contact of cold air is independent of the nature of the sur- 
face, so that cast iron, stone, wood, &c., &c., would lose the same 
amount of heat, under the same conditions of temperature, but 
the form of the body affects the result considerably, so that a 
plane, a sphere, and a cylinder will lose different amounts of 
heat per square foot in the same time. 

Let P, in Fig. 75, be a vertical plane of any material, 1 foot 
square, having its surface S maintained at 60°, and let S' and 
WWW have also the temperature of 60°, while the air in con- 
tact with S is at 59°. There will in this case be no loss of heat 
from S by radiation or conduction, because W and S' are of the 
same temperature as S, but heat will be given out to the cold 
air ; and experiment has shown that the amount for 1°, as in 
our case, is * 5945 unit per square foot j^er hour for a plane 
1 foot high, but it will not be the same per square foot for any 
other height, for reasons that are given iu (281). 

(280.) For small differences of temperature (between the air 
and the body), say up to 80°, we may admit that the loss of heat 
is simply proportional to that difference (see Table 105), and 
the rule becomes 

A' = Axd; 
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in which d is the difference of temperature between the air and 
the body ; A' = the loss of heat by contact of air, in units per 
square foot per hour ; and A = the loss for 1° difference of tem- 
perature between the body, and the air in contact with it. This 
last will have a value, varying with the form of the body, as we 
shall see presently. 

With great differences of temperature, Dulong has shown 
that the loss of heat increases in a much higher ratio than that 
difference, so that, for instance, when a body is 450° above the 
temperature of the air, the loss per degree is double the 
loss with small differences of 20 or 30 degrees (see (315) and 
Table 105). 

(281.) If we investigate the loss of heat by a vertical plane, 
we shall be able to see the reason for the varying value of A. 
A vertical plane, 1 foot high, is found by experiment to lose 
• 5945 unit per square foot per hour, when heated V above the 
air in contact with it ; but a high plane or wall loses less per 
square foot, for the following reason : Let Fig. 81 represent a 
plane 4 feet high, heated to 60°, while the air in contact with it 
is at 59°. The air in immediate contact with the wall being 
heated by it, is expanded thereby, becomes lighter than the 
surrounding air, and ascends in a constant current as shown by 
the arrows. Now for the first or lowest foot, the air is at 59° 
to begin with, but departs from it at a slightly increased tem- 
perature, so that there is leas than 1° difference when it comes 
in contact with the second foot, and for that reason it receives 
less heat from it than it did from the lowest foot, and so 
throughout, each successive foot receives the air at progres- 
sively increased temperature and imparts to it less and less 
heat. 

The loss by a vertical plane is given by the rule 



A = 



361 + ^233-f-VliV 



in which A = the loss in units per square foot per hour for 1° 
difference in temperature, and H = the height of the plane or 
wall in feet. Table 97 has been calculated by this rule, and 
it shows that a wall 4 feet high, as in Fig. 81, loses * 4780 unit 



r 
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per Bqnare foot per Lour, nnd by enbtraction and analysis we 
may find tbe loss by eaeb HUccessive foot ; tbas a wall 2 feet 
high loses per Table 97, '5280 per foot, or -538 X 2 = l-( 

TiDLE 97.— Of tbe Valcb of A for Verticai. Planes. 





Ua.Wp.r 


1 


sS;& 




Height 




annhi 






iJ^'L. 


1 


DJSUcsu. 




I 


-.1945 


20 


-4138 




2 


■ma 


30 


■4037 




3 


■4962 


', 40 


■3930 




4 


■4780 


eo 


■3924 




5 


■4655 


so 


■3371 




10 


■4350 


100 


■3343 





i = 1-066 J 



imit ; and as the firet foot loses ' 5946 nnit, the second miut 
lose 1-056 - ■5945 = -4615 unit; similarly, the third foot 
will lose {-4962 X 3) - (■5945+ -4615) = -4326 unit, und 
thai! we obtain the nnmbers given in Table 98.. 
Table 98. — Of tbe Loss of Heat from Contact of Cold Aih by ft 



Wall 4 feet hieh- 



let. or lowest foot 
2Dclfoot .. .. 
3rd „ .... 
4th „ .. .. 

Total 

Per square foot, mi 



This explanation of the reason why a high wall does sot lose 
the same amount of heat per square foot as a low one, will give 
some idea of the cause of tbe di&rence between bodies having 
the same area, but differing in form; those bodies lose most 
heat whose form allows the most free access and circoUtion of 
the air which carries off their heat. 
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(282.) For a horizontal cylinder, the rale becomes 

A = •421 + (•307-^r), 

in which A = the loss in nnits per square foot of surface per 
hour for a difference in temperature between the body and 
the air of 1°, and r = [the radius of the cylinder in inches. Of 
course the cylinder is supposed to be of infinite length, so as to 
exclude the consideration of the loss by the ends. The second 
column in Table 99 is calculated by this rule. 

Table 99. — Of the Loss of Heat from Contact of Air with Hori- 
zontal Cylinders and Spheres, per square foot per hour, for a 
difference in Temperature of 1° Fahr. 



Diameter 
in Inches. 


Value of A. 


Diameter 
in Inches. 


Value of A. 


Horizontal 
Cylinder. 


Sphere. 


Horizontal 
Cylinder. 


Sphere. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

(1) 


units. 

•7280 

•6256 

•5745 

•5440 

•5230 

•5087 

•4978 

(2) 


units. 

1-4110 

1-0618 
•8872 
•7824 ■ 
•7126 ' 
•6627 i 
•6253 
(3) : 


9 
10 
12 
18 
24 
36 
48 

(1) 


units. 

•4892 

•4824 

•4722 

•4551 

•4466 

•4381 

•4338 

(2) 


units. 

•5962 

•5729 

•5380 

•4798 

•4507 

•4219 

•4070 

(3) 



(283.) For a sphere the rule becomes 

A = -3634 + (1-0476 -r-r), 

in which A and r have the same signification as before, and 
from this we obtain col. 3 of Table 99. 

(284.) For a vertical cylinder we have the rule 



-{■ 



726 + 



V' 



v^i""- 



in which h = the height in inches, and the rest as before. 
Table 100 has been calculated by this rule. 

(285.) « Loss of Heat hy Conduction "---Let P, Fig. 76, be a 
plate of building stone, 1 foot square, 1 inch thick, having its 
surface S maintained at 60°, and let the walls WWW and 
the air in contact with S be at 60^ also, while the surface S' is 

p 
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TABI.B 100. — Of the Loss of Hbat from Contact of Am wilfi 
Vbeticai. OYLisftEBS, in Uuila pur a^uare fcMjt pot hour, for e 
feronce iu Temmrature of 1'' Faiir, 





Hcl^lofCjUnitoiorMl. J 


K^ 


t I » 1 


( 1 » 


w 1 « 


: 


» J 


2 1 


7733 






■5(554 


■SSea 1 -5237 


■5I«4 


■SlJ 


* 1 


7213 


■6038 


fliiKt 


■5273 


■5002 i 


4KK5 




-^9 


8 


«H4B 


■5781 




■5005 


■4747 1 


itm 


•4571 


12 


fiRSB 


■5SM 


522* 


■4S8e 


'4634 1 


452ri 


■4462 




18 


6550 


■5488 


5121 


■4788 


'4542 


++4»; 


■4374 


:^i 


24 


fi471 


■54ie 


5)I5H 


■4730 


■4487 


■KWf 


■4320 


3G 


a3/7 


■53aa 


lltBS 


■4662 


■M22 ■4318 


■4225 


'41ttti 



at 59°, There will then be dq Iobb of beat bj radiation or c»ii> 
tact of air, bocanae W and the air are at the eame temperatma 
OS S, bat a cortnin amount of heat will be transmitted throagh 
the material from S to 8' ; and for etono 1 inch thick, the Itw 
will be 13 "7 nnitB per equnre foot per hour for 1° difference, U 
3ur case. This amount will vary very yreatly with tho 
Batiire of the material, we will call it C, and ite value is giren. 
by Table 101. The amount of lioat also varies directly as the 
difference of temperatnre of the two BOrfooes 8 and 8', and 
inversely as the thickness, and hence we have the role 

C' = Oxd-i-E, 
in whicli C = the loss by condnctioD in nnits per sqaue foot 
per hoar, = the oondnoting power of the material, E = the 
thickness of the plate in inches, and d = the differenoe of tarn- 
peratnre of S and 3'. Thus a wall of stone 20 inches tliii^ 
having one sur&oe at 70° and the other at 40°, taking the vatae g 
of C at 13-7, will transmit 13-7 x (70 - 40) -4- 20 = 20*66 
units per square foot per hour, 

(286.) Fig. 77 repteeents a case in which the surface S 1om> 
beat gimttUaneouslg by radiation, contact of air, and oondnction. 
Here W, W, W, the air, and the surface 8' are all 1° lowcor than 
S, and the total loss is the sum of the separate losses in (276), 

(279), and (285), namely, U= -736+ -5495 + 13-7 = U'98B6 
units per square foot per hour. 
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Table 101. — Of the Value of 0, or the CoNDUOTiNa Power of 
Materials, being the quantity of Heat in Units transmitted per 
square foot per hour, by a Plate 1 inch thick, the two surfaces 
differing in Temperature 1°. From the Experiments of Peclet. 



Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 

Lead 

Marble, grey, fine-grained 

„ white, coarse-grained 

Stone, calcareous, fine 

„ „ ordinary 

Glass 

Baked Clay, brickwork 

Plaster, ordinary 

Oak, transmission perpendicular to the fibres 
Walnut „ „ „ 

Fir 

Fir „ parallel to the fibres 

Walnut „ „ „ 

Gutta-percha .. .. 

India-rubber 

Brick-dust, sifted 

Coke, pulverized 

Cork , .. .. 

Chalk, in powder 

Charcoal of Wool, in powder 

Straw, chopped 

Coal, small, sifted . . 

Wood Ashes 

Mahogany Dust 

Canvas of Hemp, new 

Calico, new 

White Writing-paper 

Cotton Wool and Sheep Wool (any density) 

Eiderdown 

Blotting-paper, grey .. 



(287.) If W, S', and the air were not all of one* and the same 
temperature, the case would be modified. Let H, in Fig. 78, 
be a cube of new cast-iron 1 foot square, heated to 100^, and 
placed in a room whose walls, B, B^ are maintained at 40^, and 
let the internal air be at 60° ; considering only the loss by one^ 
vertical side of the cube, the loss by radiation with new cast- 
iron will be by Table 95, = • 648 for 1° dilference, therefore in. 

p 2. 



Value of C. 


515 




233 




225 




113 




28 




22 


■4 


16 


•7 


13 


•68 


6 


•6 


4 


•83 


3 


•86 


1 


•70 




•83 




•748 


1 


•37 


I 


•40 


1 


•38 


1 


•37 


1 


•33 


1 


•29 


1 


•15 




•^869» 




•636 




•563 




547 




531 




523 




418 




402 




346 




323 




814^ 




274 
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our oaae -648 x (100 - 40) :» 88*88 vnita, and the ha lit 
oonteot of air will be *5946 x (100 - 60) « 28-78 uniti^ m 
that the total loas is 88*88 + 28-78 » 62*66 nnita per mpub 
foot per hour. 

(288.) Bat flometimea a body may be loaing Jheat frani aa6 
Bonroe, and at the same time receiTing it from another ; flnis ia 
Fig. 79, we have a oabe of stone, eay 8 feet aqnttrej wliose tesH 
peratnro ia maintained at 50°, placed in a rocmi whoae walla an 
at 40% while the air ia at 60^ Here the loss of heat ly 
radiation is *7d6 x (^0 — 40) = 7*86 udtB per aquie foot 
per hour ; bat by contact of air, heat will be reeehedf not lort^ 
the air being 10° warmer than the oabe. By Table 97, m plane 
3 feet high will lose or gain *4962 nnit per aqnaze foot per 
hoar for 1°, therefore in oar case the heat leoeiTed will be 
^962 X (60 - 50) s 4-962 onita per aqnare foot per hsna^ m 
that the final resalt is a loss of 7*86 - 4-962 ^ 2*898 mull 
per sqaare foot per hoar. Here then we haTO a case in whiob a 
body is nmuUaneoualy loaing and reeemng ieaJt from diflbroDt 
soaroes. 

(289.) These roles and tables are easily applied to praolioe; 
thus a wall of stone, 20 feet high and 50 feet long at 70P, 
exposed to air and all sarrotinding objects at 60^, will lose 

B A 

(•736+ -4133) X 20 X 50 X 10 = 11493 onits per boor; a 
horizontal cylinder, of rusted cast-iron, 6 inches diameter and 
40 feet long, having an area of 3*14 x '5 x 40 = 62*8 sqaare 

B A 

feet, will lose, for say 15° diflference (-6868+ -523) x62-8 
X 15 = 1140 units per hour ; and a sphere 2 feet diameter, 
having by the rules of mensuration an area of 3*14 x 4 = 
12*56 square feet, say painted with oil paint, will lose for 15** 

B A 

difference (-7583+ -4507) X 12-56 x 15 = 228 units per boar. 
(290.) " The Lo88 of Heat by Buildings,** — Having thus deter- 
mined the value of the three elements B, A, and 0, we will 
proceed to apply them to buildings artificially heated for the 
purposes of life, which is one of the most important subjects to 
which they are applicable. The heat lost by buildings may be 
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divided into four portions ; namely, that lost by the floor, by 
the ceiling, by the walls, and by the windows. 

" Loss by the Floor or Ground" — It is stated in (43) that the 
surface of the earth in ordinary cases varies in temperature with 
that of the air, but where the ground is covered by a building 
the case is different ; it will then take pretty nearly the mean 
temperature of the earth at that place. We have shown (43) 
that at a depth of 20 feet the earth has a imiform and invariable 
temperature, having the mean yearly temperature of the air at 
that place ; this in the case of London is shown by Table 34 to 
be about 50°, and as this is pretty nearly the average tempera- 
ture of our dwellings in the cold season, the ground or floor, 
being in contact with earth beneath and air i^bove, both of that 
temperature, will take the same, and the loss of heat from this 
source will be nothing. 

" Loss by the Ceiling^ dc'^ — When the room is covered with 
an ordinary lath-and-plaster ceiling, and that again protected 
from cooling influences by the roof, the loss will be so small 
that it may be neglected, and we shall consider in what follows 
that the loss of heat from this cause is nothing. But where 
there is no ceiling, and the roof itself is exposed to the heated 
air in the building, there will be a great loss of heat, but one 
exceedingly difficult to estimate. 

(291.) " Loss of Heat by the FToZfo."— We will take for illus- 
tration the case of a room with brick walls and no windows, &c., 
as in Fig. 80, exposed on all sides to cooling influences, the 
external air and all the surrounding radiant objects having a 
temperature of 30^, while the internal air is maintained at 60°; 
and the problem to be solved is the amount of heat which will 
be received from the internal air, transmitted through the walls, 
and Anally dissipated on the external objects. 

To avoid complicating the question, we may assume that the 
room, Fig. 80, is of very large dimensions, so that the external 
surface has sensibly the same area as the internal surface. In 
practice this is near enough the truth in most cases, but it may 
perhaps be more correct to take the area at a mean between 
the two. 

We are met at the outset with the difficulty that the tempera-' 




mute Cn DMct per liovr. 

tLick&esB of tbe vmll in 



CZ'^Z.) Tftkiiig tLe waJls in oar cue. Fig. 80, mt 40 feet Iii^ 
we }jATe It Tftble 97 the Tdne of A = -398 ; tbe Tmlne of B far 
hrickwf/rk we fthftll take at -736, and C at 4 -83, tkerefore 
Q = 1 ' K^, and we maj find the temperature i of ike internal 
narttuse of tbe wall bj tiie formnla 

JQ X fE X A X T) + (C X T']} + JA X C X t} 
JC X [2 X A) + EjJ + {e X A X q| 
which, with a H-inch wall, &c., as in onr case, becomes 



/P 



I ' VM X [H X 'im X 60) + (4-83 x 30]| + {-398 x 4-83 X 6o} 
|lH» X [2 X -398) + -736]} + |l4 x '398 x 1-134J 

iho ititi)nial tomporaturo of tbe wall. 



= 48='-02, 
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(294.) Having found t, we may find t' by the fornrala 

, _ (Cx< ) + (Q xExT' ) 

C + (QxE) ' 

whicli in our case becomes * 

( 4-83 X 4 8-02) + (1-134 x 14 x 30) __ 

4-83+ (1-134 X 14) "" ' 

which is the temperature of the external surface of the wall. 

Haying thus found t and t', we may now calculate the quan- 
tity of heat transmitted, hy several formuhe. 

(295.) Knowing the temperature of the internal air T^ and of 
the internal surface of the wall in contact with it t, we can 
easily calculate the amount of heat which the wall will absorb, 
namely U = A x (T — <), which in our case is '398 x (60 — 
48*02) = 4*77 units per square foot per hour. 

(296.) We may also calculate from the known temperatures 
of the two surfaces of the wall t and t\ and the conducting 
power of the material 0, irrespective of the temperatures of the 
internal and external air, by the rule 

^ E ' 

,., . . 4-83 X (48-02 - 34-2) , „„ ., 
which m our case is il" =4-77 units per 

square foot per hour, as before. 

(297.) We may also calculate from the known temperatures 
of the external surface of the wall t\ and the temperature of 
the external air and surrounding objects which absorb radiant 
heat, both being at 30% by the rule 

U = Qx(<'-T). 

which in our case becomes 1 - 134 x (34° - 2 - 30°) = 4-77 units, 
as before. 

(298.) These three formula show the steps of the cooling 
process; (295) shows that 4-77 units are absorbed from the 
internal air by the internal surface of the wall ; (296) shows 
that the same amount of heat is transmitted in the same time 
from one surface of the wall to the other ; and (297) proves 
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tbaX the beat thni MoeiTed and faMDanitted to tlie onter eurfaofl)' 
is finally diaaipated I7 it on the «**"»«1 air, &e. It should be 
obaerred that the intemal anfiwe reoehcs its heat only t? 
contact of mnn air, and none Ij xadiattot], because all 
internal waUa hare one and the aame temperature with the wall 
B, vluMa condition we have been eiaminitig ; but the exterioi 
niifiwe loaea ita heat both hj ladiatioQ aad oontoct of air. Tba 
remit of this ia, that while the dUKrenoe of temperature between 
the air and miz&oe of wall ia inteniaUy 60 -48-02 = ll°-98, 
eztemallf it is only 84°''S — 80° =: 4°'2: tbis, however, variea 
with the thJAiM— of the wall, aa ahown bj cols. 3 and i m 
Table 103. 

(299.) 'We may alao detemune tba loaa if vre know only t and 
T', or the temperatoie of the tnUrior anrfaee of the wall and of 
the eaUnud air, by the role 

p, Ox(<-r) 

.... . 1-184 X (48-Oa - 30) . __ 
which in onr oaae becomes 7^ , ,' =4*77n: 



^ + (^-^^^i^) 



It =- 



jCx[3xA)+E] +JExAx Q[ 



which for our caee becomoB 

(-898 X 4-33 X l ' 13*)x 



|l-83 X [2 X -398) + ■73e]} + iu 



as before, l^a is a useful mle for many casee, anoh sa the 
wall of a furnace which has the temperature of the fire itself on 
one aide, and is exposed to the air and radiant objeota at low 
temperatures on the other side. 

(300.) The loes of heat may also be calculated from the 
known temperatures of the external and internal otr only : thia 
is, perhaps, the moet useful formula, because (o^inarily these an 
the only known temperatures ; the rule then becomes 
(A X C X Q) X (T - T') 
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(301.) Table 102 has been calculated by these rules for stone 
and brickwork, for the latter we have taken C at 4*83, and for 
stone at 13*7, while E and A have the eame value for both, 
namely, E = '736, and A = •398. Thus, take the case of a 
building, say 40 feet high, 100 feet long, and 60 feet wide, ex- 
posing 12,800 square feet, with internal air at 60° and external 
air at 30°; each square foot of brickwork, say 14 inches thick, 
will lose by the table -169 unit for 1°, or for 30° -169 x 30 = 
4* 77 units per hour, and the total loss will therefore be 4* 77 x 
12800 = 61056 units. With stone walls 2 feet thick the loss 
would have been -194 x 30 x 12800 = 74496 units. For walls 
a little more or less than 40 feet high, the loss, will bo very 
nearly the same as per Table 102, and for ordinary cases th6 
tabular numbers are correct enough for practice. 

Table 102. — Of the Value of U, or the Loss of Heat in Units per 
Square Foot per Hour by a Building exposed on all sides to Air, 
Ac, at 30°, the internal Air being 60°, Walls 40 feet high. 

Bbiokwobe. 



Thickness. 


Temperature of the Wall. 


Value of U. 


Brick. Inches. 


Internal 


External 


For 30°. 1 For 1°. 


Surface. 


Surface. 


Uuits. 1 Units. 


J = 4i 


42-57 


36°11 


6-936 


•2312 


1 = 9 


45-78 


35-06 


5-730 


•1910 


li = 14 


48-02 


34-20 


4-770 


•1590 


2 = 18 


49-4 


33-71 


4-212 


•1404 


3 = 27 


51-6 


32-94 


3-339 


•1113 


4 = 36 


53-0 


32-43 


2-76 


•0920 



Stone Walls. 



6 
12 
18 
24 
30 
36 



40-33 


36-90 


7-83 


•261 


42-34 


36-19 


7-02 


-234 


43-96 


35-61 


6-36 


-212 


45 33 


35-13 


5-82 


-194 


46-49 


34-73 


5-37 


-179 


47^47 


34-39 


4-98 


-166 



(302.) We have so far considered only the case of a building 
exposed on aU sides to cooling influences. When only one face 
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is exposed, OS in the case of a room forming part of a large 
building, the case is somewhat different, and maj be iUnstrated 
by Fig. 84, in which W is a room, only one wall of which if 
exposed to the external air and radiant objects at 30°, the 
internal air and surfaces of walls G, H, J, being maintained it 
nO^, and lot F, F, F, &c., be other rooms. The interior Bwrhm 
of the wall B, whose condition we are now to consider, is there- 
fore exposed not only to air at 60% but also to radiation from 
the other walls at 60^ also; it will therefore have a higher 
temperature than before, and will in consequence transmit more 
heat. Being exposed to similar influences on both sides, that is 
to say, being heated on one side by air and radiant bodies 
haying one and the same temperature, and cooled on the other 
in the same manner, and the value of B and A being the same 
for both internal and external surfaces, the temperature of the 
wall at the centre of its thickness will be a mean between T and T^, 
or (60 + 30) -T- 2 = 45°, as in Fig. 83, which represents a por- 
tion of the wall B on a larger scale. 

It will be seen by inspecting the figures, that this is analogous 
to the case of a wall 7 inches thick, with one surfiace main- 
tained at 45'^, wliilc the other is exposed to air and radiant 
objects at 30^, as at O P, and wo can calculate the amount of 
heat transmitted by our formula (299), which in our case 

becomes '^V ..Jl /- = 6 '4 units per square foot per 

hour. This is the amount transmitted from M to N, Fig. 83, 
and the same amount would pass from L to M because the 
conditions are the same, namely, the same thickness of wall, or 
7 inches, and difference of temperature, or 15° ; so that a wall 
14 inches thick exposed to air and radiant objects at 60° on one 
side, and air and radiant objects on the other side at 30°, will 
transmit 6 • 4 units per square foot per hour, and this we have 
found without knowing the temperatures of the surfaces of the walL 
(303.) Wo can now find the temperatures of the two surfaces 
of the wall B ; the internal surface has to receive 6 • 4 units, and 
as for 1° it would receive only 1*134 unit (namely, the value of 
Q), its temperature must be 6*4 -i- 1*134 = 6° -64 lower than 
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the internal air, &c., or 60° — 5°' 64 = 54° '36. Again, the ex- 
ternal face has to lose 6 * 4 units, and must be 5°* 64 wanner than 
the external air in order to do so, its temperature will therefore 
be30° + 5°-64 = 35°-64. 

Knowing now the temperatures of the two faces of the wall 
B, its thickness, and conducting power C, we may verify these 
calculations by the formula in (296), which in our case becomes 

4'83x( 54°' 36-35°'64 ) . , ., , . ^, . . 
^ — ^. ' = 6*4 units, as before. This is con- 

8iderably*more than the loss by a building exposed on all sides, 
which we found to be 4*77 units for the same internal and 
external temperature. Table 103 gives the loss in units pet 
square foot per hour for buildings of brick and stone. 

Table 103. — Of the Loss of Heat per Square Foot per Hour by 
Brick and Stone Walls, 40 feet high, in Buildings where only one 
face is exposed^ and for 1^ dijQerence of Internal and External 
Temperature. 



Brickwork. 



'thickness. 



brick. 

i 
1 

u 

2 
3 

4 



inches. 
: 4J 
: 9 

: 14 

: 18 

: 27 

: 36 



U. 



Stone. 



Thickness. 



U. 



371 
275 
213 
182 
136 
108 



inches. 
6 
12 
18 
24 
30 
36 



453 
379 
324 

•284 

257 

'228 



(304.) It may appear anomalous that a building exposed on 
all sides should lose less heat per square foot than a wall in 
a room exposed to cooling influences on one side only. We 
assumed for our illustration in Fig. 84 that the temperature of 
the internal surfaces of the walls G, H, J, in the room W was 
60° ; but we have seen that the wall B borrows heat from them 
to the extent of -736 x (60° - 54° -36) = 4 -15 units per square 
foot per hour ; H will furnish the largest share, and we may 
assume it at one-half, and as the areas of H and B are equal, 
each squfure foot of H will give out to B, 4 • 15 77- 2 = 2 • 075 units 
per square foot per hour. But to do this, its surface E must; be of 
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higher tcmporaturo than H, and the difference of tempentmelif 

^, , UxE . .. ..,_ . 2-076x9 ooQt. 

the rule — 7= — = U — O will be m our case — r—^r^ — = y'w: 
C ^ ' 4'83 

the temperature of K must therefore be 60'' + 3^*86 = e^'SG; 
and 08 we may suppose that the heat received by K is derived 
from the air iu the r(K>m F', that air must be still wanner thni 
K to the extent of 2*075 -r- '398 = 5''- 2 ; the temperatqze of 
the air in F' will therefore be 63^- 86 + 5^- 2 = 69°- 06. Tlnu 
it ap])ears that to secure the conditions we assmned for the roon 
W, with air and walls at 60*^, a higher temperature is oieceesiiy 
in the rest of the building, and for that reason more heat is loik 
by the wall B than in a case like Fig. 80. 

(305.) " Lous of Heat hy Glass in Windows, <fec"— We will fini 
take the ease of a window in the room, Fig. 85, in which the 
interior walls and internal air in contact with the glass bsie 
one and the same temperatnre of 60^, and all the extemil 
radiant objects and external air have one and the same tempen- 
tnre of 30°. In that case, the glass being heated on one side 
and cooled on the other by similar influences, will haye a tem- 
perature in the centre of its thickness (302), a mean between 
the two, or in our case t" = (GO -f 30) ^ 2 = 46°, and with 
thin glass wo iiiuy assume that it has this temperature through- 
out. Wt! may ctilculato the amount of heat received from within 
and dissipated without, by the rule 

U = Q X (T - t"). 

For glass the value of R is by Table 95, "6948, and the value of 
A by Table 97 for a window say 5 feet high, is '4655 ; therefore 
Q = • 5!) 18 + * 4055 = 1 • 0003, and in our case the loss is 
1*0003 X (00' — 45") = 15-9 units per square foot per hour 
for 30' diilcrcnco of internal and external temperature, or 
15*9 -f- 30 = -53 unit fur V by a window 6 feet high; for 
10 feet and 20 feet the losses are '515 and *504 respectively. 

(300.) " Douhle Whulotcs" — With a double window the loss 
of heat would bo considerably loss than with a single glass. 
This ease is shown approximately by Fig. 865^ ; the temperature 
of the inside glass x is now 51° instead of 45°, that of the out- 
side glass z being 39°. The glass x will receive from the 
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internal air '4:655 x (60 — 51) = 4'19 units, and from the 
inside walls by radiation '5948 x (60 — 51) = 5*35 units, or 
9 * 54 units total. The air between the glasses will in this case 
have a temperature an arithmetical mean between the external 
and internal air, or 45°, and the glass z will receive from it 
•4655 X (45 — 39) = 2*79 units, and by radiation from a?, 
•5948 X (51 - 39) = 7-14 units, or 9-93 units total, which is 
slightly in excess, but is sufficiently near for our purpose. 
Then the glass z will give out to the external air *4655 x 
(39 — 30) = 4*19 units, and to external radiant objects 
•5948 X (39 -30) = 5-35 units, or total 9-54 units per 
square foot per hour, being the same as that received by x. 
The ratio of the losses by double and single windows is there- 
fore 9 • 54 -7- 15 • 9 = • 6 to 1. Peclet found by experiment that 
the loss varied slightly with the space between the glasses, 
possibly because larger spaces allow more free circulation of 
enclosed air; with '8 inch the ratio was 1 '7-7- 3*66 = '47 
to 1 ; with 2 inches 2 -r 3 • 66 = '55 to 1 ; and at that rate, 
with 2 * 8 inches, which is perhaps the distance that would be 
adopted in practice, the ratio would be *6, as found by our 
calculation. The advantage of double windows over single 
ones is not only that they transmit less heat, but also that the 
temperature of the inside glass being greater, less radiant heat 
is absorbed from the occupants of the room (310). 

(307.) We will now consider the loss of heat by a window in 
a room like Fig. 80, in which the glass is exposed internally to 
air at 60°, and radiant walls at 48° '02, while externally the 
temperature both of the air and radiant objects is at 30°. In 
this case the temperature of the glass will not be the arithme- 
tical mean between T and T', but will be given by the formula 

which in our case becomes 

the temperature of the glass. This case is shown by Fig. 82 ;. 
the heat received from within by contact of the air will be, 
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A X (T- r), or in our case, -4655 x (60° - 41*»-65) = 8-641; 
and by radiation, » R x (<-<") ; ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ -6948 X (48*01 
- 41-65) = 8-789 units, making a total of 8-541 + 3*789 = 
12*8 units per square foot per hour. It ia obTioiu that the 
same amount of boat bos to be dissipated on the eztenil 
objects; here, howoYor, the loss arises from radiation and 
contact of air both at the same temperature, and. we ban 
U = (A+ R) X (r - T') ; in our case (-4656 + -6948) X 
(41' -65 — 30^) = 12*3 units, or the same as the heat reoeifed, 
proving that the temperature we found for tho glass is correei 
For 1° difference of internal and external air, the loss is 
12*8-7-30 = *41 unit per square foot per hour for a window 
5 foot high ; for 10 foot high and 20 feet the losses are -4 and 
•391 respectively. 

(308.) ^ Loss by GlcushouseSj Canservaiories, deT — ^We will 
lastly consider the case of a glasshouse ezpoeod on all sides to 
air and radiant objects at 30°, the internal air being maintained 
at 60^, as in Fig. 8G ; hero all the internal surfaces having the 
same temperature, all the heat received from the interior miui 
bo given out by tho contact of heated air only ; but the heit 
thus received is dissipatod on external objects both by radiation 
and contact of air. Tho temperature of the glass will therefore 
not bo a mean between T and T', but will bo found by tho formolft 



(Ax T) + JA+R)xTJ 
(2 X A) + II 



Taking tlio lieiglit at 10 feet, our Tabic 97 gives -435 for the 
value of A, and R being * 5948 as before, the rule becomes in 
our case 

(•435 x GO) + I -435+ -5918) x 30 I 

(2 X -435)+ -5948 ' 

which is the temperature of tho glass : the heat received from 
within will be A x (T - t") ; in our case, • 435 x (60° - 38°* 9) 
= 9*17 units per square foot per hour ; and the heat dissipated 
without will be (A -f R) X {t" - T'), in our case ( * 435 -f • 6948) 
X (38° • 9 - 30") = 9-17 units also. For 1° difference of internal 
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and external temperature we have therefore 9 * 17 -7- 30 & * 306 
unit per square foot per hour. 

(309.) Thus for the three cases we have investigated, we 
have found three different values of U under otherwise similar 
circumstances, namelj, * 53 for a window in a room with only 
one &ce exposed ; * 41 for a window in a brick building with 
14-inch walls, exposed on all sides ; and *306 for a glasshouse. 
Comparing the loss by glass with that by the 14:-inch walls, we 
find in the first case * 53 -7- * 213 = 2*5, and in the second 
-41 -r '159 = 2*58 times more heat lost by the glass than by 
the walls. 

(310.) The foregoing facts and results will enable us to 
explain some anomalies which are matters of common observa- 
tion, but the philosophy of which is not generally understood. 
Thus, for instance, it is well known that a room waimed by an 
open fire is much more comfortable to the occupants than if 
heated by steam or hot-water pipes. Fig. 80 may illustrate > 
this case ; say that the air is heated by steam-pipes to 60°, and 
imparts its heat to the walls and the window, both are therefore 
of necessity colder than the air, and our figure shows that the 
walls are about 12°, and the glass 19^, colder than the air. 
The occupant is therefore suffering from the obstruction of his 
animal heat by radiation of walls at 48° and windows at 41°, 
while the air is at the comfortable temperature of 60°, and if 
we would raise the walla to 60°, it could only be done by raising 
the temperature of the air to about 75°, which would be oppres- 
sive and injurious. 

(311.) When a room is warmed by an open fire, the walls are 
warmer than the air, for radiant heat has the remarkable pro- 
perty of passing through air (in moderate thickness) without 
raising its temperature (278). By a common open fire, radiant 
heat only is given out usefully, for all the heated air passes up 
the chimney and is practically lost, and the radiant heat, passing 
through the air without sensible loss, is absorbed by the walls 
and raises their temperature. The air enters the room by the 
crevices in the door-way and windows, at the external tempera- 
ture, and is heated by contact with the walls, but must obviously 
be always colder than the walls by which it is heated, so that 
the occupant breathes air refreshingly cool, while th<^ ^^X2kS3»^ 
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being oompaimtiTely highly heftted, do nol atanvb Ids oioit 
heat with inconTeiiieiit npidity. 

It wiU be erident from tUi, flui to obtein m eomtotiMi 
temperature the walls themselTaa mut be hottted »Hwr tt«« 
the air. This maj be done bj eansing hoi mir to pass If 
channels formed in the walls, see (874) and Fig; 110. Hm 
same result maj be obtained bj open fires or atovoa In^^J 
heated, see (248). 

(312.) <* Effect of Ooven an CooUngr—Wum a iMated bod|r ; 
such as a vessel of hot water is oorered bj a ntetailin oorsr, or 
b J a series of such oovers, with aizHipaoes between oaoh, bat 
closed so that thai air is not renewed, the rata of oooEag 
follows a law which maj be stated thus : — For any niniibflr a 
of enreloping covers the rate of cooling is equal to the zaftsflf 
thb vessel alone, freely exposed to the air, multiplied bj As 
product of the sur&ces of all the envelopes, and divided bj As 
sum of all the possible products of »» 1 of the mabuom of iU 
vessel and the envelopes. Thus, saj we have avoosol and tinss 
covers, the ratio of whose four surfiMse areas is 1, 3; 8, 4 i»- 
spectivelj ; we may make four different products of any dres d 
those numbers : thus, taking away the first (1), the product of 
the other three is 2 x 3 x 4 = 24 ; taking away the second (2), 
we obtain 1x3x4 = 12; taking away the third (3), we have 
1x2x4 = 8; and finally, taking away the fonrdi (4), we 
have 1x2x3 = 6, and no farther combination of three is 
possible. The sum of these four products is 24 -f- 12 4~ ^ ~h 
6 = 50, and the product of the three covers being 2x3x4 
= 24, wo bavo 24 -7- 50 = * 48 as the ratio of the loss of heat 
with three covers, that by the vessel alone being 1 * 0. Thus 
we have the rules : 

With a single cover, 

E = B^(A + B). 
With two covers, 

E = (B X C)-t-(b X C) + (A X C) + (A x b). 
With three covers, 
B = (BxCxD)-t-(bxCxD)+(AxCxD)+(AxBxD)+(AxBxcY 
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in which B = the ratio of the loss of heat with the covers, that 
by the vessel alone being 1^0 ; A = the area of the surface of 
the heated vessel, and 6, C, D that of the covers in the order 
of their sizes and distances from the vessel. 

With the surfaces A, B, C, D in the ratios 1, 2, 3, 4, with 
one cover we have E = 2 -7- (1 -f 2) = • 667 ; with two covers 

(2x 3)-T-r2x3) + (lx3) + (lx 2^ = -545; and with three 
covers, 

R = (2x3x4) -5-(2x3x4) + (lx3x4) + (lx2x4) + (lx2x3}= -48. 

Thus with 0, 1, 2, 3 covers the ratios are 1, '667, '545, '48 
respectively. 

The ratio of the areas of the covers to that of the vessel and 
to one another is very influential on the result, small covers 
being the most effective. Thus with areas 1 * 0, 1 * 1, 1 ' 2, 1 * 3, 
E = 1-0, -524, -3646, -2905; with areas 1, 6, 6, 7, E = 1-0, 
•833, '732, '6625 ; and with very large covers having areas of 
1, 5, 26, 125, E = 1-0, -833, -8065, -8013 respectively. 

Peclet made experiments on this subject, the heated vessel 
being cylindrical terminated by two conical ends; it was of 
tin-plate, and the enveloping covers were of the same form and 
material, with spaces of -^ inch between each. The surfaces 
of the vessel and four covers were in the ratio 260, 320, 420, 
480, and 560 ; in the same circumstances, the rates of cooling 
with the vessel naked, and successively covered with 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 
covers, were in the ratio 1*0, '60, '43, '36, '30; by the rule 
we obtain 1-0, -552, -4113, -3363, -28 respectively. 

The rules suppose that the covers are of the same form and 
same kind of radiating surface as the vessel. When this is not 
the case the question becomes very complicated. Peclet found 
with the same vessel as before, but coated with black varnish, 
and tin-plate covers as before, E = 1 • 0, • 38, • 35, • 30, • 25 ; 
and when sheet-iron covers were substituted, E became 1 • 0, • 59, 
•44, '34, -31 respectively. Bell-^Za«« covers with -^ inch 
air-spaces gave E = 1*0, "50, '41, '34, '30 respectively; with 
the two last alone, E = * 42. 
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(813.) WOk ta^ 
jw a miui e, ftp Mnple fntMli «• htm 

MmlMmilitedi]i(976)na(i80X 

'^lom If J&nJMrfMw*— The nde m (17C) 
k« bj wilirtMW IS onpty |Mii|niliiMl to 
taBpomteie of fte ladkallK^f nd tte 
hm diovn flml wi& Oe mmm Haanm 
the gftjohto ItiwjMJiiihin cf ftp ilworiwt, 
in Fig. 74 the ten^Mitara cfWWheA 
318°, Ihe k« of heeft p« d^gne ipoold ] 
Ifae emovnl with the nqpeetive tonqpnteeBMlP 
lo« of heat iBflraeeee aleo in ftmaflhaMBe 
difleraioe of tonpontora, d»^ with 488? 
the ahMTbent at SIT (Ihe mdinift boiag ii 
llin IfiM pnr fluflTnTT it rr timmr ([rnetra then et \tm liaiijimriMtii I 
•8 in (276). Dulong has gi^en rales whidh agree well witt ex- 
periment, up to a difference in temperatnre of 468°. This nde 
is a very difficult one to apply, bnt it may be pnt in snch s fonii 
as to give a ratio by which calcnlaiions by the simple role may 
be easily corrected. The rule then becomes 

124-72 X 10077'x (1-0077'- 1) ^,, 

in which < « the temperatnre of tbe absorbent, or recipient of 
radiant heat in degrees Centigrade; T = the exoes* of tem- 
perature of the radiating body in degrees Centigrade ; and B" = 
the reUio of loss of heat nnder the given temperatores. Table 104 
has been calcnlated by this mle ; bnt the temperatnres are 
reduced to Fahrenheifs scale. The constant 124*72 is given 
by Peclet, who found the rule to agree perfectly with his own 
experiments. The loss of heat at very high temperatures, as cal- 
culated by this rule, becomes exceedingly great, as is shown by 
Table 106. In all probability there is considerable error in 
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applying the rule to such extreme cases ; but we obtam by it t 
nearer approximation to the truth than we could get without its 
assistance. This table shows that with a radiant body at a 
clear red heat of 1860°, the loss is about 300 ! times the amount 
due by the simple formula, and at a bright white heat of 2580°, 
it rises to 4604 1 1 times that amount This may be yery incor- 
rect ; but the extreme rapidity with which a body at white heat 
cools down to orange and cherry red, &c^ seems to indicate that 
at extreme temperatures the loss of heat is exceedingly rapid. 

(814.) The application of Table 104 is very simple. Say we 
haye a mass of wrought iron heated to 600° in a chamber whose 
walls are at 190°. By Table 95, the radiant power of an ordi- 
nary surface of wrought iron is * 5662, and by the simple role 
we have *5662 x (600 — 190) = 232 units per square foot per 
hour ; but by Table 104, the nearest number to the temperatme 
of the absorbent is 194°, and to the difference (or 600 — 190 = 
410°), is 414°, and the ratio for those two numbers is by the 
Table = 5*26, and the true loss by radiation in our case is 
therefore 282 x 5 * 26 = 1220 units per square foot per hour. 

(315.) "Xo«« by Contact of Air " — The researches of Dulong 
show that tho loss by contact of cold air is independent of the 
absolute temperature of the heated body, differing in this respect 
from radiant heat; but he found that the heat lost increases 
more rapidly than the simple ratio of excess of temperature. 
Putting his formula, with tho constants given by the experi- 
ments of Peclet, in such a form as to give us a ratio for the 
different temperatures, we have tho rule 

1-233 

552 X t 



E'" = 



t 



in which t = the difference of temperature of the body and 
the air in contact with it in degrees Centigrade, and R'" = the 
ratio of loss of heat with that difference ; and thus we obtain 
the numbers in Table 105 and in col. 5 of Table 106. It will 
be observed that the departures from the simple law are much 
less than with radiant heat; at the extreme temperature of 
2580°, and with air at 60°, the loss is only 2*985 times the 
amount given by the simple rule. 
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Applyii^ this to the case in (311), eaj that theheated body 
was a vertical plane i feet high. Table 97 gives '178 for the 



Table 105.— Of the Batu> of Heat Emitted or Absorbed by Contact 
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TableIOO,— Of the Ratio of Loss of Heat at VERY High I'empera- 
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2-880 
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4604-0 


2-985 



Note. — Foe the leea at lower tempeiatures, Bee Tables 101 and 105. 
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4-iiich pipe as an example from the cases jnst calculated, the 
loss by radiation is '1 xl50 x 1'5 = 167*5 units, or rather 
more than half of the total heat emitted, which was 291 units. 
But the heat received by radiation from the pipe is given out 
again by the wall to the air, and the temperature of the wall 
rises only until the two are equal to one another. This tem- 
perature we find by trial to be about 158^ The wall will then 
be 210 — 158 = 52° colder than the pipe, and the ratio by 
Table 104 being 1 * 83 for a recipient at 158°, and the absorbent 
powers of brickwork being by Table 95 • 736, we have • 736 x 
62 X 1 • 83 = 69*7 units received from the pipe. The amount 
given out by the wall to the air may be found by taking the 
value of A for a wall say 2 feet high from Table 97 at *528 
and the ratio from Table 105 for 158° - 60° = 98° difference, at 
say 1-39, and we have -528 x 98° x 1*39 = 71*9 units, or 
nearly the same amount as was received, showing that the 
temperature of 158° is nearly correct. The pipe at 210°, exposed 
to absorbing walls at 158°, and air at 60°, will lose ('7 x 52 x 
1-83) + (-6745 X 150 x 1*55) = 200*2 units instead of 291 
units, as wo found for the case of air and walls of the same 
temperature; the ratio is 200*2 -7- 291 = '688, or say 7D per 
cent. ; see also (409). 

(318.) " Effect of Polished Metal Surfaces, <fcc."— The amount 
of heat lost by contact of air is not affected by the, nature of 
the surface of the body, but that lost by radiation varies ex- 
ceedingly, and the sum total is modified considerably. This 
may be illustrated by taking the case of a horizontal pipe 
4 inches diameter outside, as in the last examples, heated at 
210°, with air at 60°, &c., but with varying character of radiating 
surface. Taking the values of R from Table 95, and A as 
before from Table 99, at • 5745, we have the results shown by 
Table 107. 

It will be observed, that the difference between a pipe in its 
ordinary state and a whitewashed one is very small indeed; 
blackening with lampblack increases the loss about 11 per 
cent.; and a blackened pipe loses 317*97 -r- 139*65 = 2*27 
times as much heat as one of silvered copper highly polished 
like a mirror. When it is desired to lose as little heat as possible. 
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tinned iron (or common tin-plate) is a very efifective and cheap 
material, losing less than half the amount of a blackened surface. 
(319.) " Effects of Thickness of Metal in Pipes heated internally ^ 
— We have assumed in the preceding calculations, and elsewhere 
throughout the work, that the outside of a steam-pipe has the 
same temperature as the steam, &c., inside, and this is practi- 
cally true with thin pipes, such as are conmionly used. With 
great thicknesses, however, the external temperature becomes 
sensibly less than that of the internal steam; it will be in- 
teresting to investigate the case generally. 

We cannot calculate the loss of heat by the ordinary rules 
(285), because the surface dissipating the heat has a greater 
area than the surface receiving it; the ordinary rule supposes 
the wall, &c., transmitting heat to have parallel plain suifaces 
and to have a very large (or infinite) area, so that the heat may 
be considered as travelling in paroJlel lines from surfSace to 
surface, but in a thick pipe the heat travels in radial lines, and 
the amount transmitted cannot be calculated in the commou way. 
Let r = the radius of the inside of a pipe, in inches, 
r' = „ outside „ 

B = the radiant power of the outside surface, Table 95. 
A = the loss of horizontal cylinder by contact of air 

(282), and Table 99. 
Q = E + A. 
C = conducting power of th^ material of the pipe. Table 

101. 
N= (log. r' - log. r) x 2-3. 

t = temperature of the steam, &c., and of inside surface. 
T' = „ external air, and radiant objects. 

U = units of heat lost per square foot per hour. 
U' = „ per foot run per hour. 

Then we have the rule 

'5233 X Qxr' X CX (<-T0 

C + (Qxr'xN) 

Taking the case of a pipe 4 inches bpre, 4 inches thick in 
cast iron, 12 inches outside diameter, with steam at 212^ and 
air, &c., at 60"^ or 152° diflference, we may take B at * 7, A at 
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■4722,Qfttll722,andCat 233; for N we liave log.ofS- 
•778. and log.tiS -2 = -301, and N = (-778 - -301) x 2-3 
1-097, ^d tbo ml« becomes 1^233 x1^22k6x233xM 
2334-(11722 X 6x 1-OW) 
= 541'5 nnita per foot ran; and a pipe 12 inches or 1 M 
diameter, having an area of 3*14 eqaare feet per £3ot in lengi^ 
this is cqaaJ to 541-5 — 3-11 = 172-1 tmits per square tctt 
per hoar. 

(320.) Bat vith a good conductor of heat, sncb oa cast inav 
the external temperature of the pipo will be high, and 
ntuobers will require correction (313) (315) by Tables 104 tai 
105, and to apply theae we reqnire to know the temperature tf 
the external surface. 

By the rule in (297) U = Q X (( - T'), and hence tT -f- Q 
{t — T'), which in our case becomes 172 ' 4 -M ■ 1722 = 147* 
above the atmosphere ; the temporatore of the outer snr&ei 
must therefore be 147 + 60 = 207°, or 5° leas than that of tiM 
indde of the pipe. With that temperature, the correction by 
Table 104 is 1-48, and for A by Table 105, 1-535, and calco- 
latiEgthetrneIoaaa8in(3ie) we haTe(-7xl-48) -|- (•472ax 
1-535) X 147 = 258-8 units per square foot per hour, or 253 -8 
X 3-14 = 812-6 units i>er foot run. 

With a pipe infinitely tliin in matul : A becomes -5745,5 
1'2745, C is cut Gilt, auil X lioing 0, tbccxpression (Q xr'xS) 
Tauisbes, and the rule becomes -5233 x Q X r' X (i — T*),** 
in our case -5233 x 1*2745 x 152 = 202-77 nnits per feot 
ran, and the area of a 4-inch being 3-14 x 4 — 12 = 1*0467 
square foot, the loss is 202-77 -M-0467 = 193-7 units peg- 
square foot. 

This particular case might have been calculated by the oranmOB 
rule, Q X (( - T') = U, or 1-2475 X 152 = 193-7 nuita per 
square foot per hour ; the same as by the other rule. 

Correcting these numbers by Tables 104 and 105, wo IwTe Ibt 
true loss for 162" difference = (-7 x 1-5) + (-5745 x 1-56) 
X 152 = 294-9 units per square foot, or 294*9 X 1*0467 = 
308 - 7 units per foot run per hour ; so that the pipe 4 inohea 
thick loses 812-6 + 308-7 = 2*6 times as much heat per foot 
run, as one infinitely thin. 
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Table 108 has been calculated in this way ; we find that even 
vnth. the great thickness of 4 inches, the external temperature is 
only 5° less than that of the steam ; with a thickness of 1 inch 
the difference is less than V, and of course with a pipe of the 
ordinary thickness of -j^ to ^ inch, the external temperature 
will be sensibly the same as the internal, and the assumption 
that the heat lost is proportional to the external diameter is 
practically correct. 

Table 108. — Of the Loss of Heat by a Horizontal Cast-iron Pipe, 
4 inches bore, with different Thickuehses of Metal, heated with Steam 
inside at 212% and freely exposed to Air, &c., at 60°. 



Diameter 


Thick- 
ness of 
Metal 

in 
Inches. 


Loss of Heat per Hour. 


Temperatnre. 


of the Pipe 
in Inchss. . 


Per Foot run. 


Per 

Square 

Foot. 

Units. 


Of the 
External 

Surface. 


Of the 
Internal 
Surface. 


T\f JH* 


Inside. 


Outside. 


Units. 


B&tlo. 


Difference. 


4 


4 





308-7 


00 


294-9 


o 

212 


o 

212 


o 

-000 


4 


6 


1 


441 • 17 


1-4291 


281-0 


211-022 


212 


•978 


4 


8 


2 


571-4 


1-851 


273 


210 


212 


2-0 


4 


12 


4 


812-6 


2-600 


258-8 


207 


212 


5-0 


4 


16 


6 


1021-6 


8-300 


244-0 


191 


212 


21-0 



(321.) " Steam-pipes, dc, cased in Bad Conductors of Heat** 
— The loss of heat by naked pipes to steam-engines, &c., is very 
considerable, and where the length is great it becomes serions, 
not only from the waste of fuel, but from the formation of water 
by condensation, which is obstructiye to the working of the 
engine (126). Thus, with 35 lbs. steam, having by Table 71 a 
temperature of about 280°, the loss of heat by Table 90 with a 
4-inch pipe would be 587 units per foot run per hour, and as 
by (118) a horse-power requires about 70,000 units, we find 
that a 4-inch steam-pipe, 4| diameter outside, and 100 feet long, 
would lose (587 x 100) -f- 70000 = -84 horse-power. This loss 
may be greatly reduced by casing the pipes in a material which 
conducts heat badly: see Table 101. The woollen felt which 
is made for this special purpose is the best and cheapest ma- 
terial. 
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(322.) With low conductors, such as woollen felt, and con- 
siderable thicknesses, such as 4 or 6 inches, these numbers are 
correct enough for practice, but with thin casings, and better 
' conductors, the external temperature will be high, and they 
require correction by Tables 104 and 105. We must first find 
the temperature: continuing the case with fir-wood, in which 
we haye a loss of 99 units per foot run, the area of a 6-inch 
cylinder is 3 • 14 x 6 -f- 12 = 1 • 57 square foot, and the loss of 
heat per square foot is 99 -f- 1 * 57 = 63 units, and the excess 
of temperature being U -f- Q = (< — T'), becomes in our case 
63 -f- 1 • 2691 = 60° above the external air, and the temperature 
of the external surface is 60 + 60 = 110°. With 60° excess, 
the correction of B by Table 104 is 1 • 2, and of A by Table 106 
= 1-22, and the true loss of heat is (-7461 x 1-2) + (-623 x 
1-22) X 60 = 76 units per square foot, or 76 x 1-67 = 119 
units per foot run per hour. 

Comparing this with the loss by a 4-inch pipe uncased, but 
still covered with thin canvas, the corrections for 162° difference 
by Tables 104 and 106 are respectively 1 • 6 and 1 * 66 as in (316), 
and we have (-7461 x 1-6)+ (•6745 x 1-56) x 152 = 305-4 
units per square foot, or 306*4 x 1*0467 = 320 units per 
foot run, the ratio is 119 -r- 320 = *372, the uncased pipe 
being 1*0. 

Table 110 has been calculated in this way throughout : it will 
be observed that with low conductors, such as woollen felt, the 
loss becomes rapidly less with increase in thickness, but with 
such good conductors as stone and marble, the loss with all 
thicknesses is greater than by an uncased pipe, and the thicker 
the casing, the greater the loss; it is therefore worse than 
useless to use even nioderately good conductors for such a 
purpose, and it is to illustrate this flEUst that such materials are 
introduced in the table. 

(323.) The effect of a given thickness of casing is not quite 
the same for all diameters of pipe; Table 111 gives the loss of 
heat by horizontal pipes of different diameters firom 2 to 12 
inches, cased with firom J inch to 6 inches of felt, &c. The low 
temperature of the external surface with considerable thicknesses 
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TablB 110.— Of the Ixjsa of Heat by a Hobkostai. Pife 4 inchsi 4 

cued in different Tliickoesaea ol' Tuioua Uatciriaif sod MW 

oftbefi 
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T>i»«n 
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^M 












IllKbtUdt. 


.-.-« 
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M.Wri.ljflLuCMb.B. 


Puw^ 


L«.<iI«™ipnHfflif.!T-oip 


_..-^;^ 
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Pm Foal ran. 


p« 


Sar- 


PuFeoi™. 




1 




UolB. 


RUIo. 
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UnJU. 


B.UO. 




fl 


WnoUon Pelt, or CoMonl 
Wool 1 

»mlartgn.in) .. -./ 
Coal AfiliM (Coke pul-1 

TOrfzed) / 

Plaster, eommou .. .. 

BtoDO 

Matbla, grey, fine .. .. 


-323 &3 
■S23 131 

■7*8 186 
1-29 1 225 
3B8 ' 313 
13-eS 365 

iS-aO . 378 


■2-JO 
■iQ9 
■519 
■703 
■978 
1-14 
1-17S 


71 
100 
127 

172 

279 

287 


107 
123 
137 
158 
t8S 
204 
208 


110 
173 
290 

■107 


•173 85 7 
-289 54-1 
•373 76-B 
-Ml 110 
■9m'i$1 
1-272259 
l-8«27i 
1 


1 


NowL— The ratio in thie t»ble girea the lots by the caned pipe, oompeMd iflifl 
with flr-wood casing, 2 inches thick, the loaa per foot run is -23H, tlislbj'i' 



is remarkiihle ; tbns a 4-iiieli pipe with 6 inohoa of casing hw 
a snrfaco tcmpcratnro of 63''58, or 3°-58 only abovo the 
fttmosphere. The ratio ia this table givee the comparatiw 
losses with cased and naked pipes (not covered with canvas as in 
Table 110); this is obtained by the same method as in (31G), 
and thus we have p^^ ^.^ 

it. Ratio. A. Rsno. IHff. In Ke-I. UniB. 

Fw 2-icehpipo{-7xPS)+(^728 xl^5S)xI52x ■623e=178^4 

I „ „ (■5745>; 1-55) X 152 xl-0*G7=308-7 

8 „ „ (■4978xl'S5)xl52x2094 =57fi^S 

la ,. „ f4722xl-B5)xl52x3^l42 =851^0 

Table 111 shows that a 4-iiic1i pipe cased in 2 inches of felt 
loBOB 34^7 units per foot run, and that the naked pipe would 
have lost 308-7 units, or 308^7-^34'7 = 8 ■ 9 times as mnoh aa 
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EAMETER, heated to 212°, freely exposed to Air and Kadiant Objects at 60°, 
Mn Canvas ; showing the Effect of the varying Conducting Power 
.e Loss of Heat. 



4 nrCHES DiAHETEB OOTSIDB. 



2 Inches thick. 


4 Inches thick. . 


6 Inches thick. 


«B of Heat per Hour. 


Temp, 
of the 
Ex- 
ternal 
Sur- 
face. 


Loss of Heat per Hour. 


Temp, 
of the 
Ex- 
ternal 
Surface. 


Loss of Heat per Hour. 


Temp. 


er Foot ran. 


Per 
Foot 

square. 

Units. 


Per Foot run. 


Per 

Foot 

square. 

Units. 


Per Foot run. 


Pfer 
Foot 

square. 

Units. 


of the 
Ex- 
ternal 


[iit8. 


Batio. 


Units. 


Ratio. 


Units. 


Batio. 


Surface. 


t4-7 
►4-8 
'6-1 

'2 
M) 
.9 


•1086 
•1725 
•2380 

•3875 

•8500 
1-407 
1-621^ 


16-6 
26-2 
36^4 

59^5 

130 
215 

248 


o 
73 

80 

87 

101 

140 
181 
195 


22 •36 
35-86 
51^15 

85-7 

223 
499 
644 


•070 
•112 
•160 

•268 

•697 
1^56 
2-01 


7^124 
11^42 
16-29 

273 

71^0 
159 
205 


o 
65^88 

69^27 
73 

81 

109 
156 
178 


18;10 

28-92 
41-06 

69 

201 
498 
720 


•0566 
-0904 
•1283 

•2156 

•628 
1-55 
2^25 


4-323 
6-908 
9-81 

16-6 

48 
119 
172 


o 
63-58 
65-73 
68-04 

73-4 

95 
137 
163 



le loss by a pipe without casing, but covered with canvas like the others ; thus 
ncased pipe being 1-0, &c. The uncased pipe loses 320 units per foot run. 



the cased pipe. Tliis ratio is given for each diameter and 
thickness in the table, and may be used with sufficient correct- 
ness to find the loss by other sizes of pipes : thus with 2 inches 
of felt, the ratio for a 4-inch pipe is 8 • 9, and for 8-inch 9 • 71, a 
6-inch one might therefore be taken at (8^9 + 9- 71) -T- 2 = 9^3. 
Then by Table 90 the loss by a 6-inch naked pipe at 210° is 
493 units per foot run ; cased in 2 inches of felt, this would be 
reduced to 493 -r- 9 • 3 = 53 units, &c. It will be observed that 
very thin casings oi felt are effective in reducing the loss of 
heat ; thus ^ inch reduces the loss to less than half the amount 
with a naked pipe, &c. Great thicknesses are very effective, but 
they become unsightly from the great increase in bulk; one 
inch is a common thickness, and the loss is then about one-fifth 
of that with a naked pipe. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

ON VENTILATION ETC. 



« 



(324.) " Bespiration, dc" — In the act of respiration oxygen 
derived from the atmospheric air combines with carbon and 
hydrogen given out from* the lungs, the carbon being trans- 
formed into carbonic acid, and the hydrogen into water or 
vapour. It is shown in (57) that combustion by which heat is 
obtained in our furnaces- is effected by similar combinations, so 
that respiration is a veritable act of combustion at a low tem- 
perature, and an amount of heat is produced proportional to 
the carbon and hydrogen consumed. According to M. Dumas, 
an ordinary man burns per hour a quantity of carbon and 
hydrogen equivalent to '022 lb. of carbon, and by (57) the 
heat developed will be 12906 x '022 = 284 units per hour. 
The heat thus developed serves to keep up the temperature 
of the body: if there were no means to prevent its accumu- 
lation the temperature would rise without limit, but such 
means are provided, and are so nicely adjusted that the body 
is maintained uniformly at 98° under all circumstances. The 
surplus beat is carried off 1st, by radiation to cold walls or 
other surrounding objects; 2nd, by contact of cold air; and 
3rd, by perspiration, in which the fluids of the body are 
vapourized, and heat becomes latent (17), With moderate 
temperatures all three of these means are in operation, and 
only then is perfect comfort experienced: in extreme cold, 
perspiration is nearly suppressed, and all the heat is carried 
off by radiation and contact of cold air. When the temperature 
becomes moderate, insensihle perspiration ensues, and the skin 
becomes moist ; as the temperature rises, the amount vapourized 
becomes progressively greater, and when air and walls have 
attained the temperature of the body, or 98°, the loss of heat 
by radiation and contact of air is suppressed, and the whole of 
the animal heat has to be carried off by perspiration, which then 
becomes excessive and takes the form of sweating. 

(325.) " Ventilation," — In considering the amount of air re- 
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qoiTed fin Tsntilation, m namt be gnided by the Beveral ofGcee 
iriaeh fiut ur htm to fnUtl. These aro five in number : Ist, to 
■apply the oigaiu at mpUkticm with the neceeeaxj ftmoont (if 
oxygen ; 2nd, to Ctof off the vspour given out by the longs 
end the body ; 8id,*to dihite and carry off the natural ci- 
iMlatwwia ftoat tiie ekin; 4&t to cnrry off the animal hent 
not abenbed Ij ndiatum end vaponrizution ; and fith, to 
mipply ttie lighting eppentM. The same air may possiblv 
1 of theee oAoM Bimnltan<.'onBly or consecntivel;. 
6.), " Air nj m wd for Bmpiration." — An ordinary man is 
e rtate of repoee mekee eboot MXteen rc§pirations per minute, 
eeoh of 10 onbie ilMihee eoeoidiBg to Menziea ; admitting tfaei^- 
fore that air riuNild not be teopired a second time, we haw 
(16 X 40 X 60) -i- 1728 = 22 oubic feet of air thus vitiated per 
honr. I 

(327.) "Air reqmrtd to carry the Tapovr."—'We Lave joat 
Been that the unonnt of vaponr produced varies very mnch witti 
the temperature. See. ; if the whole of the animnl heat bad to be 
thus oanied off we ahonld have 284-^(1178 - 98) = -2631b. 
o£ Taponr per hour ; and if the whole enrface of the body, or 
even a oonsiderable portion of it were expoeed, there would ha 
no inconvenience, for by col. 3 of Table 711 a sixuitre foot at UB° 
evaporates abont ' 13 lb. per honr, and two square feet of ex- 
posed snrface would enffice, bat where the body is almost wlud^ 
covered, as is usual with us, there wonld be great inoo&Tenienoe 
and even distress. M. Dumas gives the amount of vaponr is 
ordinary cases and with moderate temperatures at '0836 lb. pa 
honr, or abont one-third of the maximum quantity, and thii, 
with air at 62° would require ■ 0836 X {1178 - 62) = 93 nnita 
of heat to vapourize it, so that 284 — 93 = 191 onits would 
have to be carried off by radiation and contact of cold air. 

It is shown in (185j that to effect evaporation at low iessf 
peratures, a certain volnme of air is necessary to diBsolve and 
carry off the vaponr. Say we have air at 62° and -6 satniated 
(181), which would be a common condition: each cnbio foot 
would therefore by col. 7 of Table 68 contain -000881 x -6 = 
■000628 lb. of vapour; to saturate it would require -000881 - 
000528 = -000353 lb. more, and the -0836 lb. given out by 
respiration would saturate -0836-;- -000353 = 237 onbio fed, 
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and this is the minimum volume of air possible under these 
conditions. 

(328.) "Air required to carry off the Exhalations^^ — The 
amount of air necessary to dilute and carry off the natural 
exhalations from the skin, &c., varies very much with the 
character of the individual as to health and persoiml cleanli- 
ness: observation and experiment alone can determine the 
minimum necessary in each particular case. With a ventilation 
of 212 cubic feet per head per hour M. P^clet found a slight 
odour in a public school of 180 children of the age of» seven or 
eight years. With the same ventilation there was a sensible 
odour in a cell of the Prison Mazas, which disappeared entirely 
with 350 cubic feet. 

In hospitals, especially those for the treatment of infectious 
diseases, a very much larger volume of air is necessary ; in- 
deed, there are only two limitations to the quantity which may 
be advantageously used in such cases, namely, the difficulty of 
distributing a very large volume so as to avoid objectionable 
draughts, and the cost. With 630 cubic feet per head per hour 
there was a very perceptible odour in the wards of the Hospital 
Beaujon : with 880 cubic feet the odour disappeared, but as 
t^iiiis rate was preceded by a very powerful ventilation by 
opening windows, &c., we may admit 1000 cubic feet as the 
minimum volume to prevent sensible odour in ordinary cases 
of sickness. 

But there can be no doubt that when infected air has been 
so far diluted as to cause the odour to disappear, it may still 
contain the germs of disease in dangerous proportions, hence 
very large volumes are now admitted to be desirable, if not 
essential. Peclet seems to admit 2000 and Morin 2500 cubic 
feet per head per hour for ordinary cases, and the latter recom- 
mends as much as 5300 cubic feet in times of epidemic, &c. ; 
which is perhaps excessive. 

(329.) ^^ Air required to carry off the Animal Heat" — It is 
shown in (327) that 284 units of heat are generated per head 
per hour, and that 93 units being required to form the 
vapour emitted, there remain 191 units to be dissipated by 
radiation and contact of cold air. When a large room has 
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■Tery few occapanta, a very considerable proportion of this 
animal beat will be given ont by radiation to the cold walk; 
but in a crowded room, tbe radiation of each individuiLl u 
almost wliollj euppreesed by tbe surrounding crowd, and ii 
tbat case tbo air olono has to carry off the Burplue beat, and il 
will be heated to an extent proportional to the volume admitted. 

If the whole of the 191 units has to be carried off by the ai; 
anil reetiictiug the increase in temperature to 20°, which i 
perhaps as much as eonld be conveniently permitted in moEt 
cases, the least volnme of air would be 191 -i- (20 x '238 x ^ 
•0761) = 527 cubic feet per head per hour. 

In the ctLse (S28) where only 212 cubic feet wero aUowed tg 1 
the single occupant of a prison cell; if that air were beate 
20'' it would carry off only -0761 x 212 x "238 X 20 = 7 
units, leoving 191 — 78 = 113 units to be absorbed by radiatioi 

These two cases may be taken as the eitreraes, and wo thus 
find that to carry off the animal heat, the volume of air will 
vary from say 220 to 500 cubic feel per head per hour, depend- 
ing on the more or less crowded state of the room. 

(330.) " Air for lAgktinif Apparatus," — According to Dr. Ure ] 
1 lb. of coal-goH requiroB 14-58 lbs. of air, suppoaing that all 
the oxygen in that air is consumed ; hut a considei-able portion 
will always escape unconsuraed, and we may admit that a double 
volume (76) should be supplied, or 29 lbs. of air per pound of 
gas. Taking the specific gravity of coal-gas at ■ 42, that of air 
being 1-0, a cubic foot at 62*^ will weigh -0761 x '42= -032 IK, 
and will require -033 x 29 = 9'28 lbs., or 9-28 -;- -0761 = 12 
cubic foet of air. An ordinary gas-burner consumes about 
5 cubic feet of gas ]ier hour, anil requires 5 x 12 = 60 cubic 
foet of oir, and if wo a!lc<w ono gus-burnor per hood, w© retjuite 
60 cubic feet pet head for the lighting apparatua, 

(331.) The combined and general result of this inveetigation 
la given by Table 112, from which we conclude that in a room 
very thinly occupied, the minimum volume of air with deanlj 
and healthy persons may be as low as say 250 cubic foet pei 
head per hour ; for prisons, workhouses, &c., 350 ; for orowded 
assembly rooms, chapels, &c., 500 ; for hoBpitole with ordinsiy 
maladies, 2000 ; and for fever hospitals, &c., 4000 cubic feet^. 
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Table 112.— Of the Cubic Ffet of Aib required for the different 

pui-poses of Ventilation. 



Chiiracter of Occupants. 



For 
Respira- 
tion. 



Boom with single occupant, cleanly^ 

and healthy / 

Room with single occupant, healthy 1 

but not cleanly / 

Room with single occupant, cleanly \ I no 

but sick / ^^ 

Crowded room, healthy and cleanly^ no 

persons / 

Huspitals (ordinary cases) . . . . 22 
Hospitals for Fevers, &c 22 



22 
22 



For 
Vapour. 



237 
237 
237 

237 

237 
237 



For 
Exhala- 
tion. 



250 

350 

1000 

250 

2000 
4000 



For 
Heat 



220 
220 
220 

• 

500 

220 
220 



For 
Lights. 



60 
60 
60 

60 

60 
60 



It should be observed that the same air serves simultaneously, 
or consecutively, all the five offices wo have assigned to it in 
(326). Thus, the lowest volume, 250 cubic feet, suffices with 
cleanly and healthy persons, for respiration, 22 ; vapour, 237 ; 
the exhalations, 250 ; the animal heat, 220 ; and the lighting, 
60 cubic feet. 

The results of many observations on ventilated buildings 
by various observers are given in Table 113 ; Table 114 gives 
the volume of air necessary for different cases according to the 
authority of Peclet and Morin ; those by the latter are in many 
cases excessive. 

(332.) " Method of effecting Ventilation" — ^We have now to 
consider the means by which the continuous renewal of the ailr 
in a room or building is to be effected. Let Fig. 93 be a room 
filled with heated air, and let the walls have the same tempera- 
ture as the air ; the temperature will not be the same through- 
out, but will vary slightly with the height, the top of the room 
being the hottest. If the walls are exposed to cooling influences, 
and become colder than the internal air, a down-current is esta-^ 
blished against the face of the wall, as shown by the arrows. 
Fig. 87, because the air in contact with the wall being cooled 
by it, becomes heavier than the air in the centre of the room, 
the former therefore descends, and the latter ascends, as shown 
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Tablb 114.— Of the Volume of Ant for Ventilation, according to 

different Authorities. 



Place Ventilated. 



Cubic Feet of Air per Head 
per Hour. 



Max. 



Min. 



Mean. 



Hospitals 

Theatres, Assembly Booms, &c. 

Prisons 

Ordinary rooms 

Schools 

Hospitals, ordinary maladies . . 

„ wounded, &c 

„ in times of epidemic 

Theatres 

Assembly Booms, prolonged sit-^ 

tings j 

Prisons 

Workshops, ordinary 

„ insalubrious .. 

Barracks, during the day . . 

,* ,» night 

Schools, infant 

„ adult 

Stables 



390 



1760 



212 



1410 



706 
1410 
7060 



530 
1060 
6350 



2120 

530 

350 

300 

212 

2470 

3530 

5300 

1585 

2120 

1760 
2120 
3530 
1060 
1760 
618 
1235 
6700 



Authority. 



Peclet. 

»» 
»» 
» 

Morin. 

»» 
>> 

« 

it 

» 

»> 
» 



by the arrows ; and by the same means horizontal currents are 
established along the floor and ceiling, as shown by the figure. 

(333.) If openings be made in the floor and ceiling, as at A 
and B, Fig. 88, the column A B would immediately ascend, 
being lighter than the column of cold external air with the 
same height, and the velocity of the motion can be easily calcu- 
lated. Say the room is 10 feet high, with internal air at 62^ 
and external air at 32°. We And by Table 24 that a column of 
air 10 feet high at 62° is equal to a column at 32°, 10 -f- 1 ' 061 
= 9-424 feet high, we have therefore 10 - 9-424 = -576 foot 
head to produce motion, and as we have two openings to deal 
with, we may suppose it to be divided between them, each 
taking -576- 4- 2 = - 288 foot head, and as in the case (150) we 
have V -288 x 8 = 4-3 feet per second, or with -93 for co- 
efficient (153) 4-3 X -93 = 4 feet per second, and from this 
the area necessary can be easily calculated. 



348 HODBS OF EFFBCTDIO VKITILATION. 

(334.) But it ia ohvioiis, that althoiigh a given amonnt of tit 
might than hn on«(iil to jmsn tbroiigh a room, we Bbould ncit 
liave efficient Von tUation ; tho purtions of the room indicated by 
C and D woiild not be ventilated at all. If. as in Fig. 89, ttw 
openings wore made at opposite ends of the room, the ventilation 
would not he ranch improved, the central part C receiving do 
benefit from the cuireut of frcBh air paesing through the room. 

(335.) If, ae in Fig. 90, we admit the fi-esh air by veiy 
numeroos holes, equally diEtribntod all over the floor, and alio* 
it to escape by similar holes in the roof, we then have perfed 
ventilation ; but the plan is very difficult to carry ont, TliiB- 
iu Fig. 01 wo have holes in the floor J and ceiling K, as in 
Fig. 90 ; but admitting the air by one large opening, A, and 
allowing it to depart by a eiinilar opening at 6, which is 
nsually a practical noceasity, the air takes the shnrtest coursa, 
and the holes in the direct tine get the most of it, and it is 
eicetKlingly difficult to obtain uniformity in the ventilation. 

(336.) There ia another and a practical difficulty in this ' 
mode of ventilation. It is essontial that the nnmorons inlet 
openings shonld be of large area, otherwise the velocity of tbe | 
air would be so grojit as tn be a nuisance, especially fur snmmer 
ventilation, when cold air is admitted ; bnt if the Ytioatf be 
very low, it is apt to be greatly disturbed, and the onrrent even 
reversed by light winds in certain directions, so that it is enen- 
tial that the velocity through the inlet and outlet openingB 
shonld be considerable. 

(837.) In Fig. 92 we have a room ventilated on » totaOlr 
different principle. The heated air enters by one la^e.opening 
at A, and monnte directly to the ceiling. The cooled sir ia 
drawn off by an opening B, leading to an air-chimney 0, in 
which the air ia maintained at all seasons at a high temperatnre, 
thna causing s rapid current, too strong to be aeriooaly kfieeted 
by winds. The heated air entering the room rises in a bo^ to 
the roof, and is distribnted in horizontal strata, having the 
some temperature at the same level all over the room, as in 
Fig. 93. This ia a natural circumstance where there too no 
distarbing causes, and an important one for onr purpose. Let 
Fig. 94 be a room like Fig. 93, bnt Bay that by some accidental 
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cause the air at one end of the room is more heated than at the 
other, the beds of air will in this case be at an angle with the 
horizon, as per figure. It will be seen that the mean tempera-* 
ture of the air at one end of the rgom is 10° higher than at the 
other, it will therefore weigh less, and motion will ensue in the 
direction of the arrows until uniform horizontal temperatures 
are obtained, as in Fig. 93. By the action of the Ventilating 
shaft the air is regularly drawn down, and the nmnber and 
position of the exit orifices (on the plan) has no influence on 
the ventilation. But if, as in summer, the air admitted at A is. 
cooler than that in the room, this arrangement of the openings 
would be the worst possible ; for, as in Fig. 96, the cold air 
would remain at the bottom, passing away along the floor to the 
opening B without ventilating the room at all. We require in 
this case an opening at the top of the room, or at least above 
the heads of the people, as at D. The cold air admitted at 
B will then spread horizontally all over the floor, and ascend- 
ing regularly by the action of the chimney and by the heat 
imparted to it, will depart vitiated by the opening D. If in- 
stead of admitting the cold air at A, we let it in by an opening 
in the ceiling at £, the cold air would fall direct to the floor 
because of its superior weight, and would then be distributed 
and rise uniformly to the opening D as before ; but the descent 
of the cold air would be felt as a draught by those in and near 
its course. 

(338.) ^^ Summer and Winter Ventilation" — It will be seen 
from this that the arrangement of the orifices of access and exit 
of air must be varied with the seasons. In winter, when the 
air entering is previously heated, and is of higher tempera- 
ture than the room, it may enter by one or more openings in 
any part of the room, and should be drawn off by one or more 
openings near the ground into the air-chimney. In summer the 
cool external air should be admitted by openings in the floor, 
and should pass into the chimney by openings near the top of 
the room, or at least above the heads of the inmates. For both 
cases we have supposed a good air-chimney to be used, and an 
active draught to be maintained, summer and winter, when 
ventilation is required. 



360 ummu !■> miciusiou. TurriLATtoH. 

(889.) Vidi a a t m' d t^nfilalion, ae it is termed, as perFi^ 
88-91, no chuig* il Mtaseary irith the seasons. lu all caaa' 
tits wax ihoald eotar bj DumeroiiB openingB in the floor, arii 
daput bf nmilar opaningsiii the ceiling. Ko cbimnej a 
neoMMrr, bat tbs ait Ofieniiig Bhonld be provided nitli a hood 
to pnrant tha wtion of tbe wiud distorbiug tbo drtiDgiil 
Thii mods appean hj &r the cheupeet and simplest ; but pno- 
tiMtllj it il TOj nnoartftiD and frequently very ineffective. It 
!■ ilmoat Hm onlj pbm -nscd in onr cbarcbes and chapole, uii 
by niUTsml «iperiMioa is far from smtisfactory, especially is 
aommer, altbongh mpplemoDtGd by opcuing windows and utba 
bi^y 6bjeeHaoM» hMhus. It is deeply to be regretted that 
tba aoknowledgad difflsnlties of accoiupliBbiug effective veutil»- 
tiion bm lad to the wbots question being virtually atuindoiied 
hf ardiiteoti and others designiug many of oar public and 
yJTata bniklingB. 

(840.) "Ihdiameal Yentilation." — Ventilatioa may also b» 
rerj eflbotiTelj, tad in miiuy casee cheaply accomplislied by • 
fim worked by mKOiial or engine power. In i&ctoriea, and other 
large eataUidunenta wbere an ongine is used for other purposes, 
this is by far the best inctliod of ventilating workshops, &b. 
The great objection to this method for general pnrpoae^ 
namely, that the ventilation oontinoea only so long aa tbe 
engine is at work, does not apply to snoh cases, the honrs ot 
labour terminating at the eame time. In many cases, snoh as 
priBona and workhonses, mannal labour may be Bubatitated for 
eagine power with advantage, the fan beit^ worked by pri- 
soners or panpers in short relays to prev^it the labour being 
excessive. By a heavy weight wound np during the day and 
allowed by suitable macbiaery to descend slowly dnring tba 
night, the ventilation may be kept up oontinnously. The same 
method may be adopted for the ventilation of ohurohes and 
chapels ; usually these buildings are occupied only three or fonr 
hours on Sundays, and the weight may be wound up dnring tbe 
preceding week. 

(341.) There are two kinds of fan which may be used for 
ventilating purposes, one compressing, and the other exhausting 
the air operated on. The former is preferable in moat oases ; 
tbe latter having tbe objection that it causes draughts of oold 
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air to enter by all crevices in the floors, windows, and open 
doors, &c. It is evident from (338) that a compressing fian 
should deliver the air near the floor-line, the outlets from the 
building being near the floor-line in winter and near the 
ceiling in summer. 

The general form and proportions of ventilating fans may be 
illustrated by Figs. 63 to 66, which give the construction and 
details of a 5-foot fan and the gearing for working it as adapted 
for the case of a chapel, workhouse, &c., where the ventilation 
has to be kept up by a falling weight. 

(342.) Figs. 63 to 66 give all the necessary details of the fan 
and the gearing for working it. One of the principal things to 
be attended to is to make all the parts very light, and another is 
to avoid enlargements of the area in the air-passages, by which 
velocity is lost after having been got up elsewhere. The air- 
passages should either have the same area throughout, or, what 
is perhaps better still, a diminishing area, so that the velocity 
is gradually got up from point to point, but never suffered to 
fall again by an enlargement of channel : see (163). In Fig. 63, 
A is the fan, 5 feet diameter, having six blades of light sheet 
zinc or iron, which are curved to a radius of three-eighths of the 
diameter, or in our case 22^ inches, the describing circle or 
centre being one-third of the diameter, or 20 inches, as in the 
figure ; we thus obtain air-passages of 7 inches at the smallest 
part between blade and blade, increasing to the circumference. 
The blades are supported by two sets of light deal arms, fixed 
to light cast-iron centre bosses, keyed on the wrought-iron 
shaft. The centre openings are half the diameter of the fan, 
or 30 inches, and the distance between the side cheeks is the 
same dimension. The area of the two central 30-inch openings 
is 9*8 feet ; the area of the passages between the fan-blades at 
the narrowest part is 7 x 30 x 6 -f- 144 = 8*75 feet ; and the 
outlet opening is 3x2*5 = 7'5 square feet : the velocity is 
thus gradually got up. The case may be made of light deal or 
any other convenient material. 

The gearing should be very light in pitch, and truly fitted in 
the teeth. The pinion B is made to slide on a feather let into 
the fSw-shaft, so as to draw endwise out of gear with its wheel 
when the weight is being wound up, which is done by a 



ass 

llMidK 0, on dw wooa4«Hi(iaD AA TUt iMadls dMmU' 
ba nnioTed aftn the wwigh^ b wool wfi and- Ab ■unhi— 
k Btopped iOl nqnind % tibs ln»k D, iriddt te ^it is 

flootut with the mtDimed lAeel r Iqr Oa weight G. To etort 
the meebhi*^ the bmelhlem is Miead hj its banilla H, and 
!■ kept t^ 17 the vpring boldv J. ^Hm Ibrec D is fitted 
Vith ft hlook of hud wood, eamd to fit the wbcel F. The 
temee eie Menied to the flow hf boUi in their feet, and to 
' ens Nuther bf « eroM tt e y et K. The buiel can-ieB a light 
wize or hempen lop^ irtiinh i» lei uder ft Urge gaide-jialley, 
AtdO>eneeoT8r«]iotherfttthetapafthebaIRiitg, so as to raise 
ibe weight' in » dtunel psorided fat it in the wall, being 
gaided «ad kept in pontion tiiere If long vertical guides of 
iron or hard wood. 

' (84S.)l%epow«r which Kidi' ft ftn win require to diive it 
dependft vary mnoh <m Ute Tehxnty at the ernient of air issuing 
fans it ; in &ct, the power ie directljr. •■ the Mpnre of fte 
tdooity omitting ttie eoneideratioo of the friotioD tt Ae 
DMwbine^ K) tiiftt Teloeities in the ratio 1, 3, 8« An., roqvire 
powers in iba ntio 1, 4, 9, fte. Then it ft praetieal Knot, 
however, to the extent to which the power may be reduced 
by reducing the Bjteed, for at very low velocities the current 
is apt to be retarded or even overpowered and reversed by 
adverse winds. 

It is shown in (394) that the velocity actually realized in 
practice is considerably leas than that due to the actuating 
force, the ratio varying with the length of the passages, and 
the number of successive enlargements and contractions; on 
the large scale we may admit the ratio of the Prison Mazas, 
or -423 for the velocity, and ■423' or -179 for the power 
required to drive the fan. Thus, say we required such a 
volume of air that the actual velocity through the passages 
mnst be 10 feet per second, and the theoretical power for 
that velocity was 1-horse ; then the speed of the fan mnst be 
calculated for 10 -^ * 423 = 24 feet per second, and the power of 
the engine would be l-^'423' = 5'6 horses. But for most 
cases the passages being much shorter than in the Prison 
Mazas, we may admit the ratio of the real to the theoretical 
Telocity to be half, or '€, and the power •&' = '26: admitting 
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this, and assaming 5 feet per second as a good real velocity, we 
must calculate for 5 -^ • 5 = 10 feet per second in determining 
the revolutions of the fan and the power required to drive it, 
the real velocity of discharge, however, heing only 6 feet per 
second. Then with a velocity of 5 feet per second, or 300 feet 
per minute, the fan. Fig. 63, having an exit opening of 7*5 
square feet, would discharge 7*5 X 300 = 2250 cuhic feet per 
minute, or by Table 24, • 0761 x 2250 = 171 lbs. of air. The 
head due to 10 feet velocity by the laws of falling bodies, is 
(10 -7- 8)^^ = 1 * 56 foot, and the mechanical work to be done is to 
raise 171 lbs. of air 1 • 56 foot high per minute, or 171 X 1 * 56 
= 267 foot-pounds. Table 115, which gives the proportions of 
ventilating fans, has been calculated in this way. The centre 
of effort of a fan is about seven-eighths of the extreme diameter, 
or in our case 5 x 7-^8 = 4*35 feet, the circumference of 
which is 4*35 x 3"14 = 13*7 feet, and for 10 feet per second, 
or 600 feet per minute, we shall require 600 -f- 13* 7 =44 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Table 116.— Of the Proportions of Ventilating Fans. 





Size of Exit Opening 
in Feet. 


• 

Velocity 5 Feet per 
Second 


Velocity 10 Feet per 
Second. 


Diameter 
of Fan 
in Feet. 


Width. 


Length. 

• 


Area< 


Revo- 
lutions 

per 
Minute. 


Cubic 
Feet of 
Air per 
Minute. 


Foot- 

lbi». 

per 

Minute. 


Revo- 
lutions 

per 
Minute. 


CuWic 
Feet of 
Air per 
Minute. 


Foot- 
lbs. 
p6r 
Minute. 


3 


1-5 


1-8 


2-7 


73 


810 


96 


146 


1620 


384 


4 


2-0 


2-4 


4-8 


54 


1440 


171 


108 


2880 


684 


5 


2-5 


3-0 


7-5 


44 


2250 


267 


88 


4500 


1068 


6 


30 


3-6 


10-8 


37 


3240 


385 


74 


6480 


1540 


7 


3-5 


4-2 


14-7 


32 


4410 


524 


64 


8820 


2096 


8 


4-0 


4-8 


19*2 


28 


5760 


685 


56 


11520 


2740 


9 


4-5 


5-4 


24-3 


25 


7290 


867 


50 


14580 


3468 


10 


5-0 


6-0 


30-0 


22 


9000 


1070 


44 


18000 


4280 


12 


6-0 


7-2 


43-2 


18 


12960 


1540 


36 


25920 


6160 


15 


7-5 


9-0 


67-5 


15 


20250 


2403 


30 


40500 


9610 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 



(344.) In cases where the economy of power is not a matter 
of primary importance, a greater velocity may be permitted ; 
thus with a double velocity, or 10 feet per second, of course 
a double volume of air will be discharged, and the power 



m - MUMtUm I 

^pMdnpled, Iwwwriiig S67 x 4 * 1<HJ8 fiMt-poirnds, 
«oL10. 

ynOt m Moot &1L diiolMrgiBg «lr wtth fdmiticE of 5. 10, 15, 
' B 44, 88, 18-2, niid 17S i 
_ I to 867; 1068, 2403, : 
4372 ft 

r *ble-bckBed mm on tmdij exert 300O foot- 
pmmdi per aaiinite, workhig st • wfaidi fin tix hours per day, 
bat sKowJng only iaSl with noli men m printiers, &&, or 1500 

• ISJbot fta at 5 Iset vsLwa^, or • O-foot ^ at 10 feet per 
■eond. 

(846.) " Smrnftm!' — The Kppliiatuo at Hie mlsB imd prin- 
fd|Jfis ve hnB unred at in tldt and pneading chapters will ba 
baat sndentood 17 ezamplea. We wOl laka three c 

~ ~ g a aohool, in whioh tbo air ia heated and ventilation 
•Acted hj atora; tlie aooond, a ehqwl, heitcql by ordimLr; 
bot-water pipea, and TeatQated bj a oompnaaiug tan drireu by 
a wei^t voiind up bj manual laboor daring tho precediiig 
week; and Hib third, « hospital, heated bj hot-air pipee and 
ventihited by a draught-chimney with a £re maintaJiLed at its 
base in aU aeasooa. 

(346.) It is important to obBerre that the msxiniam power 
of tho heating apparatns most be fixed for the greatest ordi- 
nary difference of external and internal temperatnre : this may 
be taken at 30°, or eay internal air at 60°, and external air 
at 30°. But the mean temperature of the six cold months of 
the year during which the heating apparatus ie required, or 
October to March inclusive, is by Table 33 about 42°: the 
difference is then 60 — 42 == 18° only, and the mean consomp- 
tion of fuel will be governed by that difference. 

(347.) "&hooh, rfc."— FigB. 96-98 show a school for 100 
boys, on the plan proposed by Feclet, heated and ventilated 
by a stove ; this ie constructed with a double case, the inner 
one containing the fire, and the smoke posees by a long pipe 
to a chimney, X, at the end of the room ; the air to be 
heated passes between the two cascB, being drawn from the 
room itself when the fires are first lighted by closing the 
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damper B and openiDg the door at A ; but when ventilation 
is required during school hours, the damper B is opened 
wide, and A is closed, the air being drawn through a grating 
at C by the channel D from the exterior. The air between 
the cases being highly heated, we have a colimm the height 
• of the stove dilated to say one-third the volume of the air 
in the room, and a powerful current is created, by which air 
is forced into the room, passing out by openings at the top 
of the case. The air in the room is further heated by the flue- 
pipes, and in both cases it will rise to the ceiling by reason of 
its levity, and would pass away if openings were made at the 
top of the room, and its heat would be wasted ; but openings 
for ventilation are made about 18 inches or 2 feet from the 
ground at E F, which can be opened and closed at pleasure. 
The air is therefore distributed all over the room in horizontal 
layers, having the same temperature throughout (337), and is 
regularly drawn down, becoming cooler as it descends by 
giving out its heat to the walls. The walls are also further 
heated by radiation from the stove and pipes. 

(348.) For summer ventilation, when of course no fire is 
needed in the stove, a small special fire is maintained at the 
base of the chimney N by a furnace H, the openings E and F 
are closed for reasons given in (337), and a large register 
opening, G, is opened by the cords J J ; this opening may be as 
near the top of the room as convenient ; it must be above the 
heads of the inmates, as we have seen in (337). 

The only objection to placing it quite at the top of the room, 
is that the e£fjctive height of the chimney and the power of 
the draught are reduced thereby ; the effective height, in fact, 
is the distance G L, which of course is reduced by placing G 
at a higher level. 

(349.) -In the cold season, the fire must be lighted an hour or 
two before school hours, in order to warm the walls and air in 
the room, which indeed is the principal object of the heating 
apparatus; for, as we shall see (356), each individual emits 
heat enough to warm the air required for ventilation, and the 
fire may die out an hour or so before the time of dismission, the 
walls, &c., containing a volume of heat that is not quickly dis- 
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eipated. When first ligbtod, oU the exit openinge, EFO.M 
ftlso the fonutcc door at H and itn register K, ore closed, &». I 
Htore haattng tbo air in tlie room ualy, anil thie enters lij fln ' 
door A, ttiQ damper B being closed. When the pnpils ban 
assembled, BE and F are opened, and A is closed, Sol, Sq 
The fire is regulatod by a damper at M. 

In summer the fire need not be lighted in H before the hom 
of assembling, ' K is opened ouly sufficiently to maintain Ilia 
fire in a fair state of combustion, A E and F ore closed, and B 
and G opened. 

We may calculate the proportions of the entire &pparat[U bf 
the rnloB already given. 

(350,j " Beat diiapated ly the Walh, tfc."— The building ex- 
poses DJi area of 1310 square feet of ll-inch walls, and 210 square 
feet of windows; with an interuid temperature of G0°, and ex- 
ternal 30°, the walla by Table 102 will lose 1340 x "159 X 30 
= 6400 units per hour, and the loss by the windows being by 
(307) 12-3 units per square foot, will be 12-3 x210 = 2583 
units pet hour, giving a total of 8983 units per hour as the losa 
hj the bnildiug after it has attained the standard temp^atnre. 

Sut a large amouut of heat uiu^t be absorbed by the walls 
before that standard temperature can be attained, and the pro- 
portions of the heating apparatus must be fixed with special 
reference to the preliminary heating of the building. By (293) 
and Fig. SO, with 14-iuch walls, internal air at 60'^, and estenul 
20°, the mean temperature of the mass of the walls is 
(48-02 + 34-2)-^2 = 41°-11 say 41', they have therefore to 
be heated in the morning from 30° to 41°, or 11°, and as they 
contain ahont 1570 cubic feet of brickwork, weigliing by 
Table 37, 11.^ lbs. por cubic foot, aud tho fipocific hoat of brick- 
work (burnt clay) being ' 185 by Table 1, they will lequiie 
1570 X 11 X ■ 185 = 367420 units of heat to raise their tem- 
perature from 30° to 41°. In our case they will receive it from 
two sources : from the heated air in the room, and by direct 
radiation from the stove and stove-pipes. 

(351.) The amount tiiat can be received by contact of heated 
air, is at first, when the walls are cold, or at 30°, by Table 97, 
= -435 X 30 = 13 units per square foot per hour, but at the 
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end of the operation, when the walls are heated to the standard 
internal temperature of 48°, we have -435 x (60 - 48)^^-2 
units ; the mean is (13 -|-6*2)-r2 = 9*1 units per square foot 
per hour. A highly heated stove-pipe under ordinary conditions 
(248) gives out 74 per cent, by radiation to the walls, and 
26 per cent, to the air in contact with it. Now, the maximum 
heat which the walls at 30° can receive from air at 60°, is 
13 X 1340 = 17420 units per hour, and this being 26 per cent. 
of the total heat given out by the pipe, the latter must be 
17420 X 100 -^ 26 = 67000 units per hour ; so that in this case 
67000 - 17420 == 49680 units are given out to the walls by 
direct radiation, and 17,420 units to the air, by which it is after- 
wards given to the walls. With the ordinary high temperature 
of the stove-pipe, the amount of heat given out will not vary 
sensibly with the slight variation of the internal surface of the 
wall from 30° to 41*^, and they will receive throughout the 
heating process 67,000 units per hour. 

But while this is going on, heat will be dissipated by the 
external surface of the wall ; this is nothing at first, the wall 
having the same temperature as the external air, but when the 
standard temperature is attained, it becomes 8983 units per 
hour, as we have seen (360), the mean is (8983 + 0) -f- 2 t= 4492 
units, hence the walls retain 67000 - 4492 = 62608 units per 
hour, and to raise them to the standard temperature we shall 
require 367420 -r 62608 =^6-8 hours. 

(362.) It will be instructive to observe here, that the time 
required to heat the waUs of a building is much less with stoves 
whose temperature is very high, than with hot-water or steam 
pipes whose temperature is comparatively low ; and there is a 
special reason for this. At low temperatures pipes give out 
their heat by .radiation to walls, and by contact of air in nearly 
equal proportions, as is shown by (248) and Table 88, with hot- 
water pipes freely exposed in the room, the walls receiving, as wo 
have seen, 13 units per square foot from the air, would receive 
at the same time about 13 units by radiation, or 26 units alto- 
gether at the commencement of the heating process and 6 * 2 x 2 
= 10•4unitsattheendofit;themeanis(26 + 10•4)-^2 = 18•2 
units per square foot, and the walls will receive 18 * 2 x 1340 = 

s 
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24388 nuitB per liour. TLo building will disBipate 4492 tmita 
per hour on external objeete as before, hence the walls retain 
24388 - 4433 = 19896 units per hour, and to attain the standard 
temperature we should require 807420-^19896 = 18-5 hours 
with steam or hot-water pipes heated to 210" and freely exposed 
in the room to be heated. 

(353.) If the hot-water pipes were enclosed in ohftmbers, or 
channels under the floor in the common way, the time would be 
still greater, because io that case the radiation from them would 
be suppressed, or nearly BO, and the walla would then receive 
heat only by contact of heated air, the maximum (351) being 
13 units at first, which is reduced to 5*2 units at last. The 
mean being (13 -1-5 -2) -^2 = 9 ■ 1 units, we have 9 ■ 1 x 1340 = 
12060 units per hour, and as they still dissipate 4492, they 
retain 12060 - 4492 = 7568 units per Lour, and tho time re- 
quired to attain the standard temperature would be 367420 -f- 
7568 = 48-5 hours; nor would the time bo shortened by in- 
creasing the power of the heating apparatus so long as tho 
internal air is not suffered to exceed 60'' : see (351), (359). 

(354.) Witii a stove and flne-pipe having the proportions 
given in {249), each pound of coal gives out 3090 units by the 
body of tiie stove, and 8547 unite by the flue-pipe ; the total is 
8090 4- 8547 = 11637 unite, we shall therefore require 67000 
■r- 11637 = 6 lbs. of coal per hour. Sy (249) the stove-pipe 
most have 6 * 5 x 6 = S9 square feet of surface at the least : if 
- the pipe alone had to do all the work we should have reqniied 
by (247), 67000 -i- 1317 = 51 square feet, but having allowed 
that the body of the stnve does one-fourth of the work, the sni- 
&ce of the pipe itself is reduced to 51 X 3 -^ 4 = 39 square feet, 
as we have seen. 

This consumption of fuel, 6 lbs, per hour, is the maximTim 
quantity for the coldest weather, with 80° di&rence of mternal 
and external temperature; by (346) the mean consumption 
throughout the six months of cold weather will be 6 X 18 -i- 30 
= S'6 lbs. per hour, which for S'8 hours per day (361) and 
26 days per month, is equal to 3-6 X 6'8 X 26 X 6 -i- 2240 = 
1 * 45 ton of coal for that season (858). 
(356.) " Time to cool doum the BnOding'' — The time to cool the 
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boilding down to the external temperature is much greater tban 
that required to beat it. The loss at first is 8983 units (350) gra- 
dually reducing to notliing,the mean being (8983-|-0) -t-2 = 4492 
units per hour, and tbe building will cool down in 367420 -r 
4492 = 82 bours. In most cases about sixteen bours only elapse 
before tbe fire is religbted^ so that what really happens is that 
the walls retain a large portion of their heat continually, and 
require so much less time to raise them to the standard tempe- 
rature. 

(366.) " Ventilation*^ — Tbe experiments of Peclet and Morin 
in Table 113 show that 212 cubic feet per head per hour is the 
Tniuimum volume of air for ordinary cases. Allowing 220 cubic 
feet or 220 x -076 = 16-72 lbs., we require to heat it 30°, 
16-72 X 30 X -238 x 100 = 11938 units per hour, which added 
to that dissipated by the building makes a total of 11938 + 
8983 = 20921 units per hour. But by (327) 191 x 100 = 
19100 units will be emitted by tbe occupants, or nearly the 
amount required for ventilation and the building, agreeing with 
experience that in a crowded building artificial heat is not 
necessary except to warm the building beforehand. 

(367.) " Area of Inlet and Outlet Openings, dc," — The area of 
the openings must be calculated for summer rather than for 
winter ventilation, because the heat required to produce the 
former has to be obtained by a special fire maintained for no 
other purpose; the less the air can be heated, the less costly 
is the operation, but with low temperatures large apertures are 
necessary. 

Let us assume in our case that the air in tbe chimney N is 
heated 50° above the temperature of tbe room and external air, 
which may both have a summer temperature of say 70°, the 
air in the chimney will therefore be at 120°, and the effective 
height G L being about 12 feet, this will be equal by Table 24 
to 12 X 1 • 082 -f- 1 • 184 = 10-97 feet of exterior air, and giving 
12 - 10 • 97 = 1 • 03 foot for generating velocity (160). As this 
has to be given at two places (inlet and outlet), we must divide 
the available head into two equal portions, allowing 1 * 03 -f- 2 
= '515 foot for each, and the theoretical velocity will be 

V '515 X 8 = 5 • 74 feet per second, but with an orifice in a 
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*c have fioen (153) tliat the real discharge is ' 65 irf 
ohave 5-74 X -65 = 3-73feet perBecond, 
( 100-^3600 = 6-11 ctibicfeet of air par 
e openiDgs for Bummor ventilation moBt have an area 
-8*73 = 1 ' 64 Bquaro foot. Tho circular inlet tunnel 
H nmt Aerefore bo 16 iuchea dianuster, aud the register Q) 
i^ot^ea rather lees than half its total area as availablft 
|i(«iy ■4),ninBt have a tnlal area of l'G4-^ -4 = 4-1 
IT saj 2 feet 3 inches diameter. 
(868.) Tbe quantity of fnol required ia the fnmaoe at H caa 
be tuaif Calculated, it being the amount necessary to beat 
U-7i X iOO = 1672 IbB. of air 60'', or 1672 x 50 x -238 = 
B, and allowing 12,000 units per pound of cool as per 
we shall require 19697 ^ 12000 = 
c say for 6 hours jier day, 26 dafR . 
per moBtib, and 6 months of Bummer ventilation, 1 - 6 x S x 
M X 6 -r 2340 = - 55 ton. This is a small consumption, bnt 
Ptelet lomd by observation that 2-2 lbs. of coal per hour wu 
taflrient for ventilation with 200 children, allowing 212 cobio 
bet of BIT per head per hour, the aii-chiamey being 33 feet 
high, and 9 square feet in area. 

In order to obtain aoffioient inlet area at the stove for snmmer 
ventilation, the damper M should be closed, and the door A, as 
well as the famaoe door, may be tiirown open or removed ita 
the season. 

We fonud in (354) the consumption of fuel for winter heating 
&o., to be 1*46 ton, and that for summer ventilation being 
- 66 ton, we have a total of 2 tons of coal per year. 

These particulars of apparatus for a school of 100 diildren 
may be easily applied by proportion for other sizes ; bnt atxate 
care is necessary here, for it should be observed that the aiseB 
of tho building are not simply proportional to the number of 
children, for Bupjwsing the height of the room to be the sam^ 
bnildinga in the ratio 1, 2, 3, would bold scholars in the ratio 
1, 4, 9, &c., and while the consumption of fuel for ventilation 
would be simply proportional to the number of children, thai 
required for heating the Bchool-room would be proportional to 
the size of the building. 
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Peclet found that with schools for 60, 100, 160, 200, 250, and 
300 children, the consumption of coals for the coldest weather 
was 4'4, 6*6, 8*8, ll'O, 13*2, and 16*4 Ihs. of coal per hour 
respectively, which is at the rate per 100 children, of 8*8, 6*6, 
5 • 8, 6 • 6, 6 • 3, and 6 • 1 Ihs. of coal. 

(369.) " ChapeU, dc," — The case of a church or chapel used 
only one day per week, and that for a few hours only, is 
peculiar: the whole huilding exposed for six days to cooling 
influences will have taken pretty nearly the temperature of the 
external atmosphere, and will require a large amount of heat to 
bring the walls, &c., up to the standard temperature. To receive 
this heat, a considerable time will be required, whatever the 
power of the heating apparatus (361), and this question of time 
must be considered, in order to understand the whole matter. 
Moreover, the condition of the occupants is peculiar; for the 
most part they retain their outdoor attire, or a considerable 
portion of it, and do not require so great a degree of warmth 
as is necessary in ordinary dwellings ; and further, when the 
building is crowded, the natural animal heat is alone sufficient 
to keep up a comfortable degree of warmth. 

The case of a church of large dimensions is investigated in 
(398) ; we will now consider that of a chapel to hold 400 per- 
sons, having the sizes and form shown by Figs. 101 to 108. 

(360.) ** Mealing Apparatus" — The heating apparatus has to 
do two things : it has first to heat the walls of the building 
before occupation ; and to warm the air before entering the 
building to supply 400 people during the hours of public wor- 
ship. Assuming an extreme case, we may take the external 
temperature of a winter day at 30°, and the final temperature of 
the internal air after receiving the heat of the audience to be 
about 60^; the conditions are therefore similar to Fig. 80, the 
building being exposed on all sides to cooling influences. 

(361.) The waUs being 30° at first, and the internal air 60% 
taking the value of A from Table 97 at -4133, will absorb 
• 4183 X 30 = 12 • 4 units per square foot. The area of the 
walls is about 3258 feet inside and 3368 feet outside (deducting 
the windows and doors), taking the mean, which is near enough 
for our purpose, we have 3313 square feet, which will absorb 
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3313 X 13'4 = 41081 unitB per hour. Then the windows, say 
20 in nnniber, each 6x4 = 480 Bqnare feet, by (307) will lorn 
12'3 unitB per squnro foot, or 4S0 x 12-3 = 5!l04 nnitB per 
hour, making together 41081 + 5904 = 4G985 or say 47000 

(362.) By Table 00 an enclosed pipe 3 inchea diameter, heated 

to 200^ with air at C0°, gives 184 nnits per foot run, but with aii 

at 30°, ea in our case, this will be increased to — }■ — ^ — - 

= 223 units per foot, and we shall require 47000 -^ 223 = 210 
feet of 3-incli pipe, which may be arranged in two lines as in 
Tig, 104. These pipes are carried by rollers. Hie Fig. 53, which 
are Bupported on cross-benmH, H, Fig. 107, built into the brick 
side-walle of the channels in which the pipes are enclosed. 

The boiler may be of the coninion horse-shoe form, and 
should bo placed below the level of the ehapel floor so as to 
obtain a simple circulation (267); where this is quite iuprao- 
ticable it is possible to work a coil of pipes by a boiler phwed 
above it, as in (273) ; in that case the feed-cistcm must be 
placed in the roof at A, or perhaps at B in Fig. 106 ; but this 
plan should never bo adopted if it can possibly he avoided. For 
the maximnm of 47,000 nnita we ahonld require about 47000 -r 
4000 = 12 lbs. of coal per hour (367), and a sqnare foot of fire- 
grate (127). With ft very short and small boiler, such as is 
commonly nsed for such purposes, we should not obtain nsefnlly 
much more than the radiant heat (96) in the fnel, and much ot 
that will be lost, so that we have taken in the above the low 
economic Tolne of 4000 nnits per pound of cool (112). 

(363.) " Titite required to heat the Apparatus iUdf, &e" — He 
water-pipes, boiler, &c, vriU never be cooled down to 30°, the 
external temperature. We have seen in (48), that at a depth 
of about 20 feet we ccmie to a stratum having constantly the 
mean temperature of the year at that place, and when the earth 
is covered by a building and protected &om the cooling action 
of the atmosphere, the ground will have a temperature varying 
very little from tie same temperature (290). By Table 34 
the mean temperatore of the year at Greenwich is 49° -2, and 
we may take the mininmrn temperature of the pipes, &c., at 50°. 
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The boiler and pipes contain about 3700 lbs. of cast iron and 
1100 lbs. of water ; to raise the water 160°, or from 50° to 210°, 
will require 1100 x 160 = 176000 units. Cast iron having by 
Table 1 a specific heat of ' 13, we shall require 3700 x 160 x 
' 13 = 76960 units for the boiler and pipes. But while heat is 
being received from the fuel, a considerable amount will be 
given out to the air ; at first this will be and at last 47,000 
units, the mean is therefore (47000 + 0) -^ 2 = 23600 units per 
hour ; while 47,000 units are received, 23,500 units are parted 
with, and 23,500 units are retained, and to raise the whole appa- 
ratus to its maximum temperature of 210° we shall require 
(176000 + 76960) -^ 23500 = 10 -8 hours; but during that time 
it will give out to the air and the walls, &c., half its maximum 
amount of heat. This time might be reduced probably to nearly 
onerhalf by forcing the fire. •« 

(364.) " Time required for hecUing the Walls^ de" — "By Fig. 80 
it will be seen that when the standard temperature is attained, 
the internal surface of the wall will be 48° and the external 
surface 34° ; the mean temperature of the wall will therefore be 
(48 + 34) -r 2 = 41°, or 11° higher than the external air. The 
building contains about 451,000 lbs. of brickwork, the specific 
heat of which being * 185 by Table 1, we shall require 451000 x 
11 X '185 ^ 917780 units to bring them to the standard tem- 
perature. When that temperature is attained, the difference 
between the air and the walls will be 60 — 48 = 12°, and the 
walls will receive '4133 x 12 = 4*96 units per square foot per 
hour, and the same amount will be dissipated by the extenial 
Burfftce. But at first the walls will receive, as we have seen 
(361), 12*4 imits and the external surface will dissipate 0. The 
mean heat received is therefore (12*4 -f- 4*96) -r- 2 = 8*68 
imits, and the mean heat dissipajied is (4 * 96 -j- 0) -r 2 = 2 * 5 units, 
so that 8 ' 68 — 2 • 5 = 6 • 18 units are retained by the wall, or 
3313 X 6-18 = 20474 units per hour by the whole surface of 
the walls, and to obtain the standard temperature we shall re- 
quire 917780 -r 20474 = 44*8 hours, the heating apparatus 
giving its full maximum effect all the time. During the time 
that the apparatus itself was being heated, we found that it gave 
out to the building only half its maximum effect, so that the 
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lO'S houra at hulf power U eqiiiriLleat neaily to 5"4 honrs of 
full power, nnd 5'4 liours go for notliing, nnd tlie time reqnired 
from lighting the fire is 44-8 + 5'4 = 50-2 honra. 

(365.) " Time required to cool the Walh, dc, to the Exlersal 
Temperature." — Wheal the fire is pot ont, the buililing will i 
gradaaUy cool down to the temperature of the citemal air. At 
first it will lose 4 '96 units per Bqnaro foot per hour, and at 
last 0, the mean loBB is {1-96 + 0) -^ 2 = 2-5 unitfi, and for 
the whole surface of walls 3313 x 2- 5 = 8282 units per honr. ] 
To this has to be added the heat lost by the windows, which at | 
first is 12-3 units, and at last 0, tho mean heing (12-3 + 0)4- 
2 = G-2 units per foot, or 480 x G'2 = 2976 nnits per hour. 
We found by (363) that the water in the apparatus reqnired 
1713,000 unita, and tho iron in the pipes, Ac, 76,960 units to 
heat it, and these will of course give out the same amount in 
cooling down. The walls will give out 917,780imita as in (364), 
, , . 176000 + 7C960 + 917780 

BO that the time to cool down 16 '82 82 4- 29 76 

= 104 honrs, or 4" 3 days, 

(366.) " Heat required to keep up the Temperalitre of the Baild- 
fn3."^Whcn tho buihliug is once raisod tn its standard tempe- 
rature, a mnoh smaller amount of heat per hour will suffice to 
maintain it. The walls receive, transmit, and dissipate on 
external objects 4 '96 units per foot, as we have seen (864), 
and the total loss by the walls is 3313 x 4-96 •= 16433 units 
per honr. The windows lose 480 x 12 ' 3 = 6904 nnits, making 
from both soorcea 16433 + 5904 = 22336, requiring 22336 4- 
4000 = 6-6 lbs. of coal instead of 12 lbs., the amount need in 
getting up the temperature (367). During the hours of worshij^ 
a large amount of heat is carried off by the air required by the 
congregation, which is forced through the building by a fan 
and passes away highly heated into the atmosphere, but Has loes 
of heat is more than supplied by the animal beat emitted, whiofa 
being by (327) 191 units per _head, we shall have from thia 
source 191 x ^00 = 76400 unite, or nearly 3^ times the amount 
reqnired to keep up the temperature of the walls, &c., and 
76400 -i- 47000 = 1-6 time the maximum power of the heating 
apparatus. 
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(367.) The whole week of 168 hours may be divided into 
three portions : 50 hours being spent in getting up the tempe- 
rature, 14 hours in maintaining it during public worship, and 
104 hours in cooling down again. The weekly consumption of 
coals would be (50 x 12) + (14 x 5 • 6) = 678 lbs., or 6 cwt. ; 
if the temperature were maintained throughout the week by 
continuous slow firing, the consumption would be 168 x o'6 = 
940 lbs., or 8 • 4 cwt. With regular and slow firing the economy 
of fuel would be Gonsidei*able, and the actual consumption would 
probably be not more than 7^ cwt., or 1^ cwt. more than by 
intermittent firing : the chapel would always be ready for week- 
night and occasional services, and the conveniences of this mode 
of heating are so great that it should become general. 

The consumption of fuel we have calculated above, and in 
(362) and (366) is for the coldest weather, with 30° diflference 
of internal and external temperature. But by (346) the mean 
consumption throughout the cold season will be less than the 
maximum, in the ratio of 18 to 30 : thus the mean weekly con- 
sumption would be about 6 x 18-5-30 =s 3*6 cwt., or for the 
whole season of 6 months, = 3*6 x 26-4-20 = 4*68 tons of 
coal. 

(368.) " Ventilation^' — Allowing for the maximum case of a 
crowded congregation 500 cubic feet per head per hour (331), 
we require 500 x 400 = 200000 cubic feet, or by Table 24, 
•0761 X 200000 = 15220 lbs. of air, whose temperature would 
be increased by the heating apparatus 47000 -r- (16220 x • 238) 
= 13°, or from the external temperature to 30 -f- 13 - 43°, 
which, although low, would be tolerable to a warmly-clad and 
crowded audience. This air would be further heated by the 
animal heat ; receiving 191 x 400 = 76400 units, it would be 
heated 76400-^(15220 x -238) = 21°, or to 43 + 21 = 64^ 

But, say that the chapel was half filled only; in that case 
43° would be too low a temperature for the air at entry ; this, 
however, would be easily obviated by reducing the supply of air 
in proportion to the numbers of the audience. We shall now 
require only half the former quantity, which, receiving the 
whole of the 47,000 units given out by the pipes, would be 
heated 26° instead of 13°, or to 30 + 26 = 56°, which would be 
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a comfortable tcmperatoro. With so thia a congregation, mncli 
of tho ftaimal heat, perhaps one-thircl, nronld be given out to the 
wftllabyrftdiatiou{329),and only 191 X 2^3 = 127 unite per 
head to the air ; we have theo 127 y 200 = 25400 nnits per 
hour given to 7610 lbs. of air, whose tempeiatare would b« 
raised 25100 -f- (7610 x -238) =• 14^ or to 56 + 14 = 70°. 

(369.) The mamnum quantity of air is 200000 -r 60 = 3333 
cubic feet per minute, which with a velocity of 5 feet per second 
would require, by col. 6 of Table 115, a fan 6 feet diameter, and 
a driving power of 385 foot-pounds per minute, and for say foni 
hours, the duration of the Bervicee, this is equal to 385 x 60 
X 4 = 92400 foot-pounds, and if the weight descends 30 feet we 
require 92400 -^ 30 = 3080 lbs., or 27 cwt. An ordinary man 
can easily raise 3000 foot-pounda per minute by a winch, and 
coald therefore raise the weight in 92400 ■— 3000 = 31 minutes, 
and of course this could be done at any time during the week. 

With the reduced volume necessary for a thin congregation, 
the velocity of the fan would require to be reduced propor- 
tionately. Thus, with half the volume, as in (368), we require 
only 37 -i- 2 = 18- 5 revolutions, and the weight would be re- 
duced to ouo-fourth, or 27 ^ 4 = 7 twt. This would he easily 
effected by making the weight in divisions, and raising more or 
less, as may be fonnd necessary by experience. The velocity 
might also be reduced by regulating the weights G on the 
break-lever D, but this would involve a waste of power. 

With ao slow a speed as 37 revolutions of the fan, there 
should be no objectionable noise with well-fitted wheels ; but 
to avoid all risk it will be well that the wheel A be provided 
with wooden teeth. The strength and sizes of all the wheels 
must vary with the respective strains npon them; the pitch 
should be fine, and the requisite strength obtained by width on 
l^e face. 

(370.) " Air-pasmge», dec" — The air &om the fim descends 
below the floor of the boiler-house, and, branching right and 
left, enters the channels in which the hot-water pipes are fised, 
A, fi, C, Fig. 104, &om which it is conveyed by branch chan- 
nels D, E, <&c., into four other channels, G, H, J, E, which 
deliver the air by apertures under the seats in each pew, as at 
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L, M, N, 0, &0, The arrangement of these openings is a 
matter of importance to avoid objectionable draughts. Figs. 
101 and 102 illustrate two modes of doing it, which may be 
varied to suit local circumstances, &c. The plan 102 is much 
the best. 

To supply air to the galleries, channels are taken from G 
and K, as at P, P, P, <&g., and are continued by other channels, 
B, B, (fee, in the walls, and thence into the pews by branches 
8, S, S, &c. To prevent the accumulation of heated air under 
the galleries, short channels are made at intervals, as at T, T, T, 
&c., covered with ornamental open gratings. The heated air 
passes away out of the building by channels W, W, &c., which 
deliver into the roof, where it finally escapes by the cowl V. 
In winter the heated air escapes by openings at T. The reason 
for placing it at so low a level is that the heat may be retained 
as long as possible, for the purpose of heating the building. In 
summer the air may escape by openings near the ceiling at X. 
These openings, T and X, must be closed by sliding registers, 
which should be connected together, so that when one is open 
the other is closed, &c. For summer ventilation the openings 
might be made through the ceiling at Z Z, which must be closed 
in winter. For the inlet of air to the fan a permanent pro- 
vision should be made by a louvred window XT, having a free 
area of about 12 square feet, and well-fitted shutters should 
be provided to close it completely while the walls are being 
heated (364). 

(371.) The area of the channels should be proportional to the 
volume of air passing through them. With a velocity of 5 feet 
per second, or 300 feet per minute, and 500 cubic feet of air per 
head, each of the main channels as they leave the fan should 
ha^ an area of (500 x 400) -i- (2 x 60 x 300) = 5-5 square 
feet, diminishing regularly towards the remote end as the 
volume of air is reduced by the side channels D, E, &c. ; the 
best method being to maintain a uniform width and reduce the 
depth. A section of these channels is given in Fig. 107. The 
pipes are carried by rollers on cross-timbers H, built at inter- 
vals across the channels, and they should coincide with the 
branch channels D so that the contraction of area fi:om botk 
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may occar at one place, and then to obviate it and presenre the 
area, the bottom should dip in a cnrre, as in Fig. 108. 

The hot-water pipes are enclosed completely in a wooden 
casing, the air is admitted by narrow slits under the whole 
length of each pipe, the total area of which mnst be equal to 
the area of the two main channels, or 11 square feet = 1584 
square inches, and the length being 214 feet, or 2568 inches, 
and allowing * 8 for the coefficient of contraction (153), the 
width must be 1584 -f- (2568 x • 8) = -77, or say | inch. 

(372.) In fixing the area of the branch channels, we may 
allow 1584 -^ 400 = 4 square inches per head. The galleries 
may contain 90 people, and the 8 channels P, B, 8, supplying 
each 11 people must have an area of 11 X 4 s 44 square inches. 
The 7 channels D have to supply 110 people including P, B, S, 
or 16 each, and must be 16 x 4 c 64 square inches area. The 
eight exit openings T and channel W should have an area of 
1584 -4- 8 = 200 square inches each ; but allowance should 
here be made for the bars of the ornamental grating by which 
the opening is covered and for contraction (153). With *8 
coefficient, each opening must have a free area of 200 ^ * 8 = 
250 square inches ; the bars of the grating may probably 
occupy one-fifth of tho total area, which should therefore be 
250 X 54-4 = 312 square inches. 

The effect of substituting for the fan apparatus an ordi- 
nary ventilating chimney heated by coals or gas is shown 
by (386). 

(373.) " EoapitalaJ' — Tho ventilation of a hospital must be 
more perfect, powerful, and uniform than any other ; the state 
of health of the inmates necessitates a larger volume of fresh 
air than is necessary for persons in good health, and the venti- 
lation must be continuous night and day without intermission. 
For perfect comfort, the walls should be at least as hot as the 
air in the room, which as we have seen (310) is impossible, 
where they have to be heated by the air in the room. Mecha- 
nical ventilation by a fan is not admissible, because in most 
cases hospitals are too large to be thus ventilated without an 
engine, to work which night and day is expensive ; besides, as 
tho work to be done cannot be remitted even for an hour, we 
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should require a duplicate set of apparatus in case of repairs. 
A chimney in which a draught is maintained by a fire is the 
best plan, because the mass of brickwork in the chinmey retains 
80 much heat as to maintain a fair draught for hours after the 
fire has been suffered to die out -^see (397) and Table 116. 

(374.) Figs. 109-112 represent a small hospital, or the wing 
of a large one, in which heated air is supplied in winter by a 
cockle or hot-air stove, and the ventilation is maintained at all 
seasons by a draught chimney. A is the hot-air apparatus, con- 
sisting of a collection of pipes B, open at both ends and built 
into the side walls, which are retained in position by clamp 
plates and bolts, the fire from the furnace at C circulates among 
the pipes in its passage to the chimney D, which serves for the 
escape of the smoke, &c., as well as the foul air from the rooms. 
The air to be heated enters the pipes at E, and passes through 
them into the chamber E, from which it proceeds by the chan- 
nels G G, which run longitudinally the whole length of the 
building. Other channels H H are made in the main walls, 
by which the highly-heated air passes to the top of the build- 
ing, thence descen^ng by the channels J J to the bottom again, 
imparting the requisite heat to the walls in its passage. From 
the channels J J, branch pipes N N are laid, discharging the 
heated air (which by this time is cooled down to the proper 
temperature) into other long channels 0, and thence into the 
room by openings under each bed and at suitable places in the 
offices, &c., &c., in the ground floor. 

(375.) The air thus received into the rooms passes through 
and ventilates them, escaping by orifices K K, &c., in the 
ceiling, into foul-air channels L L, which conduct it to the 
end of the building, where it enters the descending shafts M M, 
which communicate with the chimney D, by which it is finally 
discharged into the atmosphere. 

The heated air enters the walls at a much higher temperature 
than is desirable for the rooms, but the walls absorb its surplus 
heat, and become heated perfectly throughout their mass, the 
air having for the most part to traverse the height of the build- 
ing twice. Before it escapes into the rooms. The direction of 
the currents is shown by arrows, and it will be observed that 
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the yitiated air moves off directly into the atmosphere, without 
mixing with the rest of the air in the room. 

(376.) " Loss of Heat hy the Building, <^c."— Allowing 2000 
cubic feet of air per head per hour — see (331) and Table 112— 
and 150 invalids, we shall require 300,000 cubic feet, or 
300000 X * 0761 = 22830 lbs. of air per hour. If we assume 
that the internal surface of the wall is at 60^ and the external 
air on a winter's day at 30°, with a thickness of 27 inches, we 

Qx (t — T) 
shall have (299) by the formula U = ^^ — =,— % or in our 

1 + Qj 

1-134 X (60 -30) . ^o •* r X 

case . ^^ ^„- =4*63 units per square foot per 

i+(i.m,x^-?^) 

hour, and as we have 11,790 square feet of wall surface (windows 
excepted), the heat dissipated by them will be 11790 x 4*63 = 
54567 units per hour. This heat has to be supplied by the air 
before it enters the building, and to do that it must be cooled 
54567 -T- (22830 x -238) = 10°, and as it leaves the walls to 
enter the rooms at 60°, it must enter them at 70°. 

(377.) " Cockle or Air-stover—We require by (376), 22,830 lbs. 
of air per hour for ventilation, which air has to be heated 40°, 
or from 30° to 70°, and will require 22830 x 40 x ' 238 = 
217340 units of heat. With a cockle such as A in Fig. 112 we 
should not expect more than 6000 units usefully from a pound of 
coal (112), hence we require 217340 -^ 6000 = 36 lbs. of coal 
per hour, and 36 4- 12 = 3 square feet of fire-grate (127). This, 
however, is the maximum consumption for the coldest weather, 
for which of course the heating apparatus must be adapted. 
By (346) the mean consumption during the six cold months 
of the year would be reduced to 36 x 18 -4- 30 = 22 lbs. 
per hour, or 22 x 24 x 30 x 6 -^ 2240 = 42 tons for that 
season. 

In fixing the sizes of the heating pipes, two things must be 
considered : the bore must be such as to give the necessary area 
for the passage of the air, and the surface such as is neces- 
sary to heat that air in its passage through them. We have 
300,000 cubic feet of air per hour, or 83 cubic feet per second, 
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aod the velocity given by the chimney (379) being 7 feet per 
second, the combined area of the pipes must be 83 -r 7 = 12 
square feet. 

(378.) A pipe heated externally as in our case gives out no 
radiant heat to the air within (245), but heats that air only 
by contact. For such a case it is advisable to use for the fire a 
larger volume of air than is absolutely necessary to effect com- 
bustion, in order to keep down the temperature as it leaves the 
furnace. By Table 45, if we used only the normal quantity, the 
air would have the high temperature of 2256°, approaching a 
white heat by Table 32, which would be destructive to the pipes,, 
and injurious to the air passing through them. With a double 
volume of air, or 44 * 8 lbs. per pound of coal, the temperature 
would be reduced to 1159° ; before it leaves the cockle this air 
parts with 217,340 units (377) in warming the air for ventilation, 
and as with 36 lbs. of coal per hour, the maximum winter con- 
sumption (377), we have 44-8 x 36 = 1613 lbs. of air, the 
temperature Will be reduced 217340 -i- (1613 x '238) = 566°, 
and will become 1159 — 566 = 593° as it leaves the cockle. 
The mean temperature of the pipes is therefore (1159 + ^93) -J- 
2 = 876°, and the mean temperature of the air passing through 
them being (30+70) -f-2 = 50°, the difference is 876-50 = 826°, 
the ratio for which by Table 105 is about 2 * 3, and taking as 
an approximation the value of A from Table 99 at * 5, we have 
• 5 X 2 • 3 X 876 = 1007 units per square foot per hour, and the 
internal area must be 217340 -r 1007 = 216 square feet But 
with pipes arranged on one another as in Fig. 112, the full 
external surface is not effectively exposed to the heat, probably 
not more than two-thirds can be reckoned on, hence we require 
216 X 3 -r- 2 = 324 square feet. 

The sizes of the pipes must therefore be such as to give an 
internal surface of 324 square feet, the corresponding external 
surface being exposed to the fire ; and a cross-sectional area of 
12 square feet. These conditions are qearly falfilled by pipes 
9^ inches bore. The cross-sectional area of 9^ inches is 

• 5 square foot, and with twenty-five pipes we have • 5 x 25 = 
12*5 square feet. With pipes 9 feet long, allowing that 

18 inches at each end is lost by being built into the side walls. 
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the efibctivQ len^h is redaced to 6 fest, and the circnoifereiiM 
of d^uicbeBbeing2'5reet, we haTe2'5 X 6 X 25 z^ 37S sqiun ' 
feet, or rather more than ire require. 

(379.) " VetUilaticnt." — The proportions of tbo rentilatiug 
apparatus mnet be fixed with particular reference to HOmmeT 
i^oirementa when a fire has to be maintained epeciallj for tbit 
purpose. For eumuer Tentilation the damper P ie closed, and 
a fire is maiotiunod night and day (373) in the fnniBce B at the 
base of the chimney : this has a closed ash-pit, ho that the air 
feeding the fire ie drawn from the body of fuul air that hu 
passed throngh the wards and is on its way to the chimney. 
The external air of a snmniQr day may be at 7^°, and being 
heated, say 50', or to 122^, wo have in the chimney a colnnin of 
air at 122" and 60 feet high, which hy Table 24 wonld reqnira 
a colnmn of oiternal air at 72° equal to GO x ' 0694 -^ 0747 = 
55-74feetbigh,giving 60 -55-74 = 4-26 feet head to produce 
motion, which, by the laws of &lling bodies, will generate a 
■velocity of V4-2S x 8 = 1S*5 feet per secoad theoretically 
(163). Admitting tho ratio of the real to the theoretical velocity 
given by the orperimonts at tho Prison Mazas (394), this ia 
reduced to lG-5 x ■i"23 = 7 foet per second, and as wo have to 
pass 800000 -i- 3600 ^ 83 cnbio feet per second, the ohinmey 
and main aii-passages must hare an area of 83 -^ 7 r^ 12 sqnare 
feet, or 1728 square inches, and must be 3 feet 6 inches square. 

The area of the two channels Q G will each be 6 square feet: 
H = 1728 -r 18 - 96 square inches ; N = 1728 -J- (18 x 8) = 
32 square inches; and L = 1728 -j- 6 s 288 square inches, &o. 

(380.) The cost of maintaining the ventilation in winter is 
nothing, the waste heat from the heating cookie being used ; but 
in summer we have to heat the air required for ventilation 50° 
or from 72° to 122°, and shall require (22830 X 60 X '288) -i- 
12000 = 22 lbs. of coal per honr, and this will be uniform 
or nearly so throaghout the six months of sommer. We have 
therefore 22 x 24 X 30 x 6 -i- 2240 - 42 tons.W precisely tho 
same as for heating, Ac, in the winter season (377). 

It is apparently anomalons that for ventilation only, and when 
moreover nearly the whole of the heat in the fuel is utilized, we 
require the same amount of friel as for heating and ventilatitm 
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in winter with an apparatus in wliicli only AoZ^ the total heat in 
the fuel is utilized. But it must be observed, that although 
only half the heat is utilized so far as wanning the air for 
ventilation is concerned, the other half is really utilized in 
effecting the ventilation by heating the air in the chimney, which 
otherwise would have had only the low temperature of 60° at 
which it enters from the building. Thus in both cases the 
whole of the heat in the fuel (radiation excepted) is eventually 
given to the air in the chimney, the difference being that in 
winter the heated air is caused to pass through the building, 
and in summer it is not. 

If there were no ventilation by the chimney whatever, a fan 
or some other method being adopted for effecting it, the cockle 
would still require the same amount of fuel merely to heat the 
air, so that the winter ventilation costs nothing practically, as 
already stated (230). 

The ventilation in summer can be regulated by the consump- 
tion of fuel in the furnace E, and in winter by dampers S S in 
the main channels G G. 

(381.) " CuUc Capacity of Wards.^* — ^Medical men agree in 
demanding a large cubic capacity in the wards of hospitals, 
irrespective of ventilation or change of the air. 1200 cubic 
feet per bed has been given as the minimum for this country, 
and 1500 for tropical climates. Twenty-five English hospitals 
(ten being metropolitan and fifteen provincial) gave a mean of 
1340 cubic feet, ranging from 988 at Nottingham to 2400 at the 
Eoyal Free Hospital, London. In our case. Fig. 109, we had 
(100 X 50 X 13) -^ 48 = 1354 cubic feet per bed. 

(382.) " Effect of different Cornbustibles in Ventilation "---The 
effect of different kinds of fuel in creating a draught for venti- 
lation has been made the subject of experiments by M. Morin, 
and the results are given by Table 116. They were made on an 
ordinary open fire-place, but apply with certain modifications to 
cases on the large scale. 

The chimney of an ordinary fire-place serves not only to 
carry off the smoke, &c., but gives also a powerful ventilation, 
the air of the room being drawn in by the open throat above the 
fire. Nor is it only when a fire is used that ventilation is thus 
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effected, nsnally the air in the chimney withont a fire is wanner 
or colder than the external air, and in either case there will be 
a draught, upwards in one case, and downwards in the other. 
In summer time onr dwellings are nsnally cooler than the ex- 
ternal air, and the chimney heing cooler also, a down-draught 
will be established ; bat in winter this is reversed ; the internal 
air of the room is frequently 2(f to 30^ warmer than the external 
air, and that in the chimney taking nearly the same temperature, 
a powerful upward draught is created, as shown by Table 116 ; 
with an area of 2*31 square feet in the chimney so large a 
volume as 14,232 cubic feet of air per hour was discharged with- 
out any fire whatever ; allowing 250 cubic feet per head (331), 
this would suffice for 14232 -f- 250 = 57 persons. With a mode- 
rate consumption of coals or wood about three times this volume 
was discharged, or sufficient for 170 persons. 

(383.) " Effect of Coals:*— By coL 10, the mean useful result 
per pound of coal was 11,857 units, and as by (60) the total heat in 
coals is 13,000 units, 1 1857 -r- 13000 = -91, or 91 per cent.' passes 
off by the chimney, and only 9 per cent, is dissipated by radia- 
tion to tho walls of the room, &c. It would appear at first sight 
that 9 per cent, is all the heat usefully realized in an ordinary 
open fire. This, however, would be incorrect, for part of the 
heat in the air within tho chimney has really been usefully 
employed iu heating the air in the room before it entered the 
chimney. The useful effect of coals for ventilation purposes 
may be taken at 12,000 units per pound. 

(384.) " Effect of Wood"— By col. 10 the mean useful result 
of a pound of wood was G722 units, but as by Table 44, tho 
total heat in perfectly dry wood does not exceed 6582 units, 
there would appear to bo some error of observation. By col. 2 
of Table 44 the heat dissipated by radiation under ordinary 
circumstances is less with wood than with coals in the ratio of 
23 to 50. If we admit 5 per cent, of the total heat in wood to 
1)0 thus dissipated, that in air in the chimney will bo 6582 x 

• 95 = 6253 units per pound of perfectly diy wood, and 5265 x 

• 95 = 5000 units per pound of wood in the ordinary state of 
ynoss : we have here taken the full theoretical values given by 
■able 44. 
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(385.) " Effect of (rat."— TLe mean useful effect of a cubic 
foot of coal-gas, as given by col. 10 of Table 116, is 580 units, 
and is practically the eame throughout, although the consump- 
tion was purposely varied for the sake of experiment from 7*7 
to 141 * 3 cubic feet of gas per hour. But the practically useful 
result as estimated by the volume of air discharged due to the 
action of the gas, and shown by col. 11, varies exceedingly, partly 
as a natural consequence of known laws governing the question 
(150), and partly because there was a considerable ventilation 
without any gas whatever ; with discharges of air in the ratio 
1, 2, 3, 4, the consumption of gas would be about in the ratio 
1, 14, 45, 63. The economy of small consumption of gas and 
consequent low temperature in the chimney, is thus shown very 
conclusively. 

(386.) The ventilation of chapels, &a, which are usually 
occupied only about three or four hours per week, may be conve- 
niently and comparatively cheaply eflfected in summer time by 
a draught-chimney in which the air is heated by gas. Say we 
take the case of the chapel in (359) with 400 people, requiring by 
(331; 500 cubic feet per head, or 200,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with a chimney 30 feet high, and an external summer tempe- 
rature of 72\ If we assume that the air in the chimney shall 
be heated 30'', or to 102^ then by Table 24 a 30-foot column of 
air at 102^ balances only 30 x 0707-^0747 = 28 • 4 feet of external 
air at 72^ ; hence we have 30 — 28 • 4 = 1 • 6 foot of unbalanced 
pressure, which will generate theoretically a velocity of V 1 * 6 
X 8 = 10 feet per second ; admitting as before (343) that by con- 
tractions, &c., this is reduced to half, we have 5 feet per second, 
the same as allowed in the mechanical ventilation. Now, 
200,000 cubic feet of air at 72^ is dilated to 200000 x 1 ' 143 -f- 
1-082 = 211300 at 102^ or 211300 -^ 3600 = 58 cubic feet per 
second, hence the area of the draught-chimney must be 58 -^ 5 
= 11 • 6 square feet, or 3 feet 5 inches square. 

The weight of air discharged per hour is 200000 x * 0747 = 
14940 lbs., to raise the temperature of which 30° requires 14940 
X 30 X *238 = 101G72 units of heat, of which the audience 
will supply 191 X 400 - 76400, leaving 101672 - 76400 = 
25272 units to be supplied by the gas. Admitting, as in (385) 
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Morin's experiments, 580 nnits per oubio foot of gas, we shall 
consume 25272 -r 580 = 44 cubic feet of gas per hour. 

With half a congregation (368) we require only 101672 -J- 2 
= 50836 units per hour to heat the air; and as under those 
circumstances each person emits only 127 units to the air, we 
have 127 x 200 = 25400 units from the audience, leaving 
50836 - 25400 = 25436 units to be supplied by the gas, or 
about the same as with a full congregation. In either case 
much of the heat required to effect the ventilation is supplied 
by the audience itself. 

(387.) " Heating Buildings hy Gas" — Gras offers considerable 
advantages for heating purposes, being completely under con- 
trol, and requiring no skilful management or constant attention, 
such as is necessary with hot- water or steam pipes ;, it is, how- 
ever, considerably more costly^ From the experiments of Peclet 
on the flame of an oil lamp, with the apparatus described in 
(90), 18 per cent, of the total heat is given out by radiation, and 
82 per cent, to the adr supporting combustion. Morin esti- 
mated the heat given out to the air by the flame of coal-gas in 
his experiments. Table 116, at five-sixths, or 84 per cent., 16 per 
cent, being absorbed and dissipated by the walls of the chimney. 
From this we find the total heat to be 580 x 6 -7- 5 = 696 units 
per cubic foot. 

(388.) " Belaiive Cost of Coals and Gas for Heating and Fen- 
tilating Buildings*' — Before we can compare the relative cost of 
coals and gas, we must consider the particular circumstances 
under which they are consumed. In a ventilating chinmey 
nearly the whole of the heat is utilized, or say 12,000 units per 
pound of coal, and 580 units per cubic foot of gas : then taking 
the price of coals at 258. per ton, we have 12000 x 2240 -r 
(25 X 12) = 89600 units for one penny ; with gas at 4«. per 
1000 cubic feet we have 580 x 1000 -^ (4 x 12) = 12100 units 
for a penny; the ratio is 89600 -f- 12100 = 7*4 to 1 for venti- 
lation. 

(389.) But for heating purposes we have frequently to make 
use of a steam or hot-water boiler, with which there are un- 
avoidable losses from radiation and escape of heated air by the 
chimney, by which the heat really utilized is very much reduced^ 
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as shown by (103) and Table 47. Witli small boilers, such as 
are used for ordinary cases, the losses are greater than the 
average, and we cannot reckon on more than from 40(^0 to 6000 
nnits per ponnd of coal (112) ; allowing 6000, or half the amount 
in (388), we have 44,800 units for a penny. With gas, on the 
contrary, the whole of the heat is given out usefully either to 
the air, or to tho walls of the room in which the gas is con- 
sumed, and we then have 696 x 1000 ^(4 x 12) = 14500 units 
for a penny, and the ratio becomes 44800 -r- 14500 = 3 • 09 to 1. 

But, if a stove with a very long flue-pipe be admissible, we 
may obtain 94^ per cent, of the total heat in the coals (250), or 
13000 X • 945 = 12285 units per pound. In that case we have 
12285 X 2240 -f- (25 x 12) = 91728 units for a penny, and the 
ratio is 91728 -r- 14500 = 6-3 to 1. 

(390.) Paraffine oil or petroleu^n may be used with advantage 
for ventilation, or heating in many cases on a small scale. By 
(59) the total heat is 20,240 units per pound ; a gallon weighs 
8 • 4 lbs., and costing say 18 pence, we have 20240 x 8 • 4 -^ 18 
= 9445 imits for a penny when it is consumed in the room, and 
the whole of the heat is utilized by being given out either to 
the walls or to the air (83) ; the ratio to gas, consumed under 
the same circumstances, is 14500 -^ 9445 = 1*53 to 1. 

As ai)plicd to a ventilating chimney where five-sixths of the 
total heat is realized, we have for petroleum 9445 x 5 4- 6 = 
7871 units for a penny, and the relative cost of coals, gas, and 
petroleum is 89,G00, 12,100, and 7871 units for a penny re- 
spectively, the ratio being 1, 7*4, and 11*4. 

As applied to heating buildings where the coals are consumed 
under a boiler, and the gas and petroleum are burnt in the room, 
we have for coals, gas, and petroleum, 44,800, 14,500, and 
9445 units for a penny respectively, the ratio being 1,3*09, 
and 4*74, 

But as applied to heating buildings, where the coals are burnt 
in a stove with a long flue-pipe, and the gas and paraffine are 
consumed in the room, we have 91,728, 14,500, and 9445 units 
for a penny respectively, and the ratio is 1, 6*3, and 9*7. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EXAMPLES OF BUILDINGS HEATED AND VENTILATED. 

As illustrations of the application of the rules, given in 
Chapter XII. for calculating the loss of heat by buildings, and 
to show how far they agree with observed facts, we may take 
the following examples, the data for which are given by P^clet. 

(391.) " Prison Mozcls.** — This great prison is situated in 
Paris, and contains cells for the solitary confinement of 1200 
prisoners. These cells are arranged in six long buildings, 
which radiate from a centre, and occupy nearly two-thirds of a 
circle. The walls are of stone, about 36 feet high, averaging 
24 inches thick^and exposing an exterior area of 140,000 square 
feet ; the area of the windows is 23,400 square feet. For the 
'seven months of the year, during which the building was 
heated, the mean temperature of the exterior air was 44°, and 
the interior air 68°, being a difference of 14°, and from these 
particulars we can calculate the weight of coals required by the 
building, &c. The ventilation was maintained constantly by a 
chimney with a fire at its base, as in Fig. 112 ; this chimney 
was cylindrical, 7 feet internal diameter and 95 feet high, 
the mean quantity of air passing through the building was 
1,059,600 cubic feet per hour, and this air had to be heated 14^, 
from the external to the internal temperatures, and required a 
further quantity of fuel. 

(392.) The conditions of the building are similar to those in 
(302) and Fig. 84, with one face exposed, and by Table 103 we 
find that a wall of stone 24 inches thick loses * 284 unit per 
square foot for 1° difference of internal and external tempera- 
ture of the air. In our case, therefore, the walls will lose 
• 284 X 14 X 140000 = 556640 units per hour. The windows 
were for the most part only 2 feet high, and by the rule in (305) 
lose '56 unit per square foot for 1°. The loss in our case is 
•56 X 14 X 23400 = 18345G units per hour. 

By Table 24 the weight of air at say 42° is • 079 lb. per 
cubic foot ; we have therefore 1059600 x ' 079 = 83708 lbs. 
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of air to be heated 14^, and the specific heat of air being * 238, 
this is equal to 83708 x '238 X 14 = 278910 nnits per hour. 
Collecting these three results, we have a total loss of 556640 -f- 
183456 + 278910 = 1019006 units per hour. But part of this 
heat will be supplied by the animal heat of the prisoners, as 
explained in (327), where we find that each man will yield 191 
units per hour, and we have 191 x 1200 = 229200 units per 
hour from this source, leaving 1019006 - 229200 = 789806 
units to bo supplied by the heating apparatus. Allowing 6000 
units per pound of coal (112), we should require 789806 x 24 -f- 
6000 = 8160 lbs. of coal per day. The experimental quantity 
was 3564 lbs., showing that only 5318 units per pound of coal 
wore utilized, or 5318-4-13000 = '41, or 41 per cent, of the 
total heat in coals (60). 

(398.) During the cold weather of winter it was found that 
5280 lbs. of coal were consumed per 24 hours, to maintain the 
internal air at 59°* 3 while the external air was 39°, the differ- 
ence being 20° • 3. We found that for 14° difference the loss 
was 1,019,006 units; the loss with 20*3 will therefore be 
1019006 X 20-3-7-14 = 1477560, and deducting the heat 
emitted by the prisoners, we have 1477560 - 229200 = 124836 
units per hour to be supplied by the fuel. In this case, there- 
fore, 12483G X 24 -^- 5280 - 5675 units per pound of coal were 
utilized, or nearly the same as in the case of the Church of 
St. Ptoch (400). 

(30 1.) " Ventilation." — For maintaining the ventilation it was 
found that the mean consumption of coals by the fire at the foot 
of the chimney was 770 lbs. per day in winter, and 880 lbs. per 
(lay for the rest of the year ; but for the ventilation, equal to 
1,059,600 cubic feet per hour, the consumption was 44 lbs. per 
hour in winter, and 55 lbs. in summer. 

Tlie temperature of the air in the chimney was not observed, 
but we can calculate it from the consumption of fuel. By (60) 
the total heat in a pound of coals is 13,000 units; nearly the 
whole of this will bo given out to the air passing up the 
chimney ; allowing that 5 per cent, falls from the grate uncon- 
^*^fcmed as in (98), and that 5 per cent, more is lost by radiation, 
%., we have from 44 lbs. of coals 13000 x ' 9 x 44 = 514800 
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units of heat per hour, and as this is carried off by 83,708 lbs. 
of air, and the specific heat of air being '238, we have 

u . ^ = 2G° increase of temperature, and the air entering 

at 58° (the temperature of the building) becomes 58° +26° ^ 84° 
in the chimney, or 84 — 44 = 40° warmer than the exterior 
air. A 95-foot column of air at 84° is equal by (27) to 95 x 

:^o 7 oT == 88-foot column of air at 44°, and we have 95 - 
458-4 + 84 ' __ 

88 = 7 feet head to generate velocity, which will give V 7 X 8 
= 21*1 feet per second. The chimney was 7 feet diameter, 
having an area of 88 * 5 square feet ; but the centre of it was 
occupied by the iron chimney from the steam-boilers, which 
was 2 feet 8 inches diameter, having an area of 5 * 5 square feet. 
The acting area of the air-shaft was thus reduced to 38 • 5 — 5*5 
= 33 square feet, and when discharging 1,059,600 cubic feet per 
hour, the velocity of the air entering the chimney must be 

on — nr, — nK = 8*92 fcot por secoud. The real velocity is 
33 X 60 X 60 ^ ^ 

therefore only 8*92 -f* 21*1 ^ '423 of the theoretical velocity, 
this loss arising from friction, change of velocity by frequent 
contractions and enlargements in the air-channels, &c., &c., 
which are practically unavoidable in long circuits : see (163)* 
The mechanical work done by the chimney being proportional 
to the square of the velocity, is thus reduced to '423* = '179. 

(395.) " Mechanical and Chimney Ventilation Compared" — We 
may compare mechanical ventilation with that produced by 
heat, and ascertain the relative economy of the two systems, by 
calculating the power of an engine and fan capable of doing the 
same work and the consumption of fuel in the two cases. 

By (394) we have seen that with the standard quantity of air 
the consumption of coals was 44 lbs. per hour during the five 
cold months of the year, and 55 lbs. per hour for seven months. 
We have therefore (44 X 24 X 30 x 5) + (55 X 24 X 30 x 7) 
= 435600 lbs. of coals per year, with a heated chimney. 

With a high-pressure engine the work in winter costs nothing, 
because the steam after working the engine is used for heating 
the bmlding (230). 
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Tiie meehnnical work done ifl 83,708 Iba. of air per hour, ot 
1238 lbs. per niinute, at a Telocity of 8'92 feet per Becood, tlia 

bead due to which, by the law of falling bodies, is I —^ \ = 

1-213 foot; we haYo therefore 1228 X 1-243-^33000 = -0463 
horse-power. But we hnvo eeeax that by frictiou, &a., &c., in 
the passages the work ia redaced to '179 of tho power em' 
ployed ; and as a low-pressure fan and gcariug will probably 
yield only one-third of the force expended i.n it, we should 
require -0163 x 3-f- -179 = "776 horse-power. If we allow 
10 lbs, of coal per horse-power, this is equal to 7'76 lbs, o£ 
coal per hour for seren months of the year only, and 'ths 
yearly coDBUmption would be7-76 X 2i X 30 x 7 = 39110 lbs. 
of coal, instead of 136,600 lbs. oa required by a draught chim- 
ney; the ratio is 1 to 11. 

Thifl is a favourable oaso for mechanical Tontilation, being ft 
very large one. By the ordinary allowance of 350 cubic feci 
per bead (331), the air dealt with would suffice for 1059600 ~ 
350 = 3000 persons, and oven for this large number wo require 
an engiiie of only three-fourths of a horse-power. For small, 
and even for ordinary cases, the engine wonld be excessively 
small, tho friction proportionally much greater, and the relative 
economy of the system leas. There is also the practical objeo- 
tioa that the engine must work day and night, requiring an 
extra man for the night work, &o., and a duplicate engine in 
case of repairs, &<3. 

(396.) " jpriaon of Provine." — This prison was arranged in 
tho same manner as the Prison Mazas, but vras rery much 
amaller, consisting of one range of buildings for 39 prisonera. 
The walls were of stone, 21 inches thick, and crposed 11,340 
square feet of surface. The windows had an area of 1157 
square feet, and the air used for ventilation was 120,090 cubic 
feot per hour. 

Eitperiments were made on the consumption of fuel from the 
15th of March to the 6th of April, the mean temperature of the 
day was 13° by observation, that of the night was not obs^ved, 
but is reported to have been very cold, probably it was 8° colder 
than the day, or 35° ; the mean temperature of the exterior air 
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would therefore be 39°, and the internal air being maintained 
at 69°, the difference would be 20°. The consumption of fuel 
under these circumstances was found to be 807 lbs. of peat 
per day. 

The loss by the walls 24 inches thick will be • 284 unit for 
1° by Table 103, and we have -284 x 20 x 11340 = 64411 
units per hour lost by the walls. The windows by (392) will 
lose -66 X 20 X 1157 = 12958 unitfe, and the air 120090 x 
•079 X '238 X 20 = 45348 units; collecting these three losses, 
we have 64411 + 12958+45348 = 122717 units per hour. 
The prisoners will yield 191 x 39 = 7449 units, leaving 
115,268 to be supplied by the fuel. 

By (60) and (62) we find the total heat in coals and peat to 
be 13,000 and 7151 units respectively, and the economic value of 
coals being as we have assumed 6000 units, that of peat will be 
6000 X 7151 + 13000 = 3300 units per pound, and thus we 
shall require 115268 x 24 -7- 3300 = 838 lbs. of peat, whereas 
experiment gave 807 lbs. We had therefore in this case 
115268 X 24 + 807 = 3428 units per pound of peat, or 3428 -7- 
7151 = '48, or 48 per cent, of the total heat in the fuel. 

(397.) " Ventilation" — The draught or air-chimney was 59 

feet high, and 2 feet diameter at the top, its area bein^ 3*14 

square feet. An experiment was made when all the fires had 

been extinguished six hours, the temperature of the air in the 

chimney would be about the same as that in the building, which 

was 16° higher than the external air, which being taken at 39°, 

that in the chimney would be 55°. The observed discharge of 

air under these circumstances was 40,052 cubic feet per hour, 

40052 

and the velocity of discharge must therefore be -.,. ^ttt = 

^ ^ 3600x3-14 

3 • 54 feet per second. For calculating the theoretical velocity 
we have a column of air 59 feet high at 55°, which is equal in 

458-4 + 39 
weight to a column ^9 x -TZTr-rY .. =67-11 feet high at 39° 

458-4 + 55 

and we have 69 — 67-11 = 1-89 foot head to generate velocity, 
which will give Vl-89 X 8 = 11 feet per second, whereas the 
real velocity was only 3-64 feet per second. The ratio in 
this case is 3 -54-7- 11 = -322 to 1, and the mechanical work 
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of the nhinmejr, oulj '323' ^ *101 of its thooreticol vulae: 
HOC (394). 

(398.) •'Chureh of St. BocL"— This chnrcti was about 377 
feet long, 92 feot wido, and from 60 to 60 feet high. The walla 
were of stone, 20 inches thick, esposiog a surface of 37,674 sqnaro 
feet ; tho windows were ubont 13 feet high, uid espoeed aii area 
of 9257 fiiinare fe«t. When the interior air was maintained at 
29" ahove the exterior air, the consampttoa of coals was 88 Iba. 
per hour. 

The conditions of this building are similar to Fig, SO, the 
walls being exposed on all sides to coaling influences. The 
loss of heat for this case is given by Table 102, which for stone 
walls 20 inches thick may be taken at ■ 2 for 1° j in onr case the 
losa will be -2 x 29 x 37674 = 218510 nnite per hoar. By 
(307) the windows lose "4 unit for 1^, or in onr case 4 x 29 X 
9257 = 107385 units, and the loss from both sources is 32.5,895 
units per hour. There will also be another loss of heat by a 
lai-ge but unknown volume of air, which enters throngh the 
heating apparatus by openings in the floor, and pasHes out by 
iunumemble crevices in the leaden caHenieuts, the glass being 
very lyrisoly fitted ; it "ill tlierefore eacitpu iit the teiu|n.Taturo 
of the glass, and if we know that temperature we can odcnlate 
tho volume of air which passes through the building. 

(399.) " Temperature of ihe WalUand Glass in WiTufoiM."— To 
give distinctness to the question, we will assume that the internal 
air is at 69°, and the external air at 30°, or 29° difference. We 
can now calculate the temperatures of the two snrfacea of the 
waUs by the rules in (293) and (294). Taking the valne of B 
from Table 95 at -736, of A from Table 97 at -398, and of 
C from Table 101 at 13-7, Q will be 1-134, and the rula 
in (293), or 



{q y [E X A >: T) + (0 X T]} + {a X C X T} 




{g X [2 X A) + E]} + {e X A X q} 
becomes 
|l-134x[20 X -398 x 69) + (137 X 80]| + |-398 X 13-7 x i 


-) 



|l3-7 X [2 X -398) + -TSSlj + (2O x -398 x 1-134 
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which is the temperature of the interior surface of the wall. 
The temperature of the exterior surface may now be found by 

C < + Q E T' 

the rule in (294), or — n 4, q e — " ^'» which in our case 

becomes ^^^^""^^1+ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^^ - 35-97 
becomes 13-7 + (1-134 x 20) " "^^ '^^' 

The temperature of the glass in the windows will be given by 
the rule in (307), t" = ('''^4-B^ + < + T' ) -r 2, which in 

/ 59 — 44) X '43 \ 

our case becomes ( — .40 r «5Q48 + ^^ + 30 j -^ 2 = 40° • 16, 

and this is also the temperature of the air at exit. 

(400.) " Volume of Air J' — We can now calculate the volume 
of air passing through the building, for as it departs at 40° • 16, 
it must have been cooled by the walls from 59° to 40*15 = 
18° '85, and the weight of air which in doing that would yield 
to the walls and windows the required quantity of 325,895 units 
must be 325895-4- (18-85 x -238) = 70342 lbs., or 70342-1- 
•0791 = 889300 cubic feet at 42°. This air departing at 
40°- 15 or 10°- 15 above the external air, will carry off 70342 X 
10-15 X -238 = 170000 units of heat, which added to the 
amount lost by the walls and windows gives a total of 325896 
+ 170000 = 496895 units per hour, requiring 495896 4- 6000 
= 82-6 lbs. of coal, instead of 88 lbs, as per experiment. In 
this case, therefore, 495896 -i- 88 = 6635 units were utilized 
per pound of coal ; at Mazas (393) we found 6675 units. 

(401.) But we might have calculated approximately both the 
volume of air and its temperature at exit, and therefore of the 
glass in the windows, from the known quantity of coals con- 
sumed. 88 lbs. of coals give 88 x 6000 = 628000 units of heat, 
and as the whole of this heat is given out to the air as it passes 
the hot-water pipes and enters the building, and that air being 
heated 29°, its weight must be 628000 -f- (29 x • 238) = 76600 lbs. 
This air has to yield 325,895 units to the walls, &c., and to do 
that must be cooled down 325896 -7- (76500 x -238) = 17°-9 ; 
it therefore departs from the building at 69° - 17°-9 = 41°- 1, 
and this is also the temperature of the glass. The volume of 
air and temperature of glass as thus calculated differ but littU 
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from those found by the fonner method, which, no doubt, is the 
more correct of the two. 

(402.) The capacity of the spacious church was about 
1,130,000 cubic feet of air, which added to 889,300 due to ven- 
tilation, gives in an hour a total of 2,019,300 cubic feet, or 505 
cubic feet per head for 4000 people. The ordinary numbers 
present are 2000 to 4000 ; on f^te days 4000 to 6000, and on 
grand occasions 6000 to 8000. 

(403.) /* Time required to Heat the Building to the Standard 
Temperature,** — It was found that to heat the building to the 
standard temperature, or 29* above the external air, required 
eight days of contiuuous firing day and night, and it will be 
instructive to see how far this agrees with calculation. 

The walls contain 63,576 cubic feet of stone, weighing by 
Table 37 about 166 lbs. per foot, or 63576 x 166 = 9917866 lbs., 
and the specific heat by Table 1 being about '21686, they will 
require 9917856 x -21586 = 2140770 units of heat to raise 
their temperature 1°. We found in (399) that when the 
standard temperature was attained, the two. surfaces are 44^ and 
35° • 27 respectively, the mean temperature of the wall is there- 
fore (44 4- 85-27) ^ 2 - 89° -625, or 9° -625 above the external 
temperature, and this is the amount of heat which the walls 
must receive before the standard temperature can be attained. 
We found that for 1° they required 2,140,770 units, they will 
therefore require 2140770 X 9*625 = 20G2G320 units to bring 
them up to the standard. 

(404.) The time in which this quantity can be supplied is in 
our case governed by the maximum power of the heating appa- 
ratus. This was proved with an external temperature of 21°, 
for in that case the internal temperature could not be main- 
tained higher than 50°, being a difference of 29°, or the same 
as at the standard internal temperature of 59°, with external air 
at 30°. Tlie apparatus could therefore yield only 218,510 units 
per hour to the walls as in (898), and to do that, the temperature 
of the walls must be 15° colder than the air, as we have scon in 
(399), where the respective temperatures were 59° and 44°. 
This difference would be constant throughout, so that the walls 
being 30° at the commencement, the internal air would be heated 
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by the apparatus to 46°, when further increase of temperature 
would be arrested by the walls absorbing the heat, and as their 
temperature increased, so would that of the air be progressively 
and simultaneously increased, and the difference of 15° would be 
maintained throughout. 

(406.) But while heat was thus received by the internal 
surface, a considerable amount would be dissipated by the 
external surface. At the commencement, when the walls had 
the same temperature as the external air, the loss would be 0, 
progressively increasing to 218,610 units per hour when the 
walls were heated to the standard temperature ; for when that 
is attained, the external surface dissipates the same amount as 
the internal surface- receives, and the temperature remains sta- 
tionary. The mean loss is therefore (218510 +0) -r 2 = 109255 
units per hour, so that while 218,510 units were received by the 
interior surface, 109,256 units would be dissipated by the ex- 
ternal surface, and 109,266 units would be retained by the 
walls; and to obtain the 20,626,820 units required to bring 
them up to the standard temperature (403) the time would be 
20626320 -r- (109265 x 24) = 7-87 days ; practically the same 
as by experiment, which, as we have stated (403), was eight 
days. 

(406.) " Time required to Cool the Building." — When once 
heated, a considerable time would be required to cool the whole 
building down to the external temperature. If the air passing 
through it be stopped by closing the inlet openings, heat would 
be dissipated only by the walls and windows, and we should 
lose 325,395 units at first, which would be progressively re- 
duced to nothing at the end of the time. The mean loss would 
therefore be (325895 + 0) -r 2 := 162947 units per hour, and 

, , . ,-, ^ '^^' ij 1. J. . . ^ . 20626320 
the heat of the building would be dissipated in nqqA7 ol 

= 5-27 days. 

If the circulation of air be permitted as usual, the mean rate 

of loss would be (528000 + 0) -r 2 = 264000 units per hour, 

and the building would cool down to the external temperature 

. 20626320 ^ ^^ , 

in = 3*25 days. 

264000 X 24 ^ 



[ 
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(407.) " Heafivg Apparatus'' — The beating Bppamtne * 
BiRted of ft tMiler about 12 horFC-power, with hot-water pipes 
bij and IJ inches diainet*r. They were laid in channels with 
brick Bidre, under the floor of the church, iu the nsual way. j 
The total area of the hot-water pipes was 1774 square feot, 
they therefore gave out 495895-4-1774 = 279-5 tinits per | 
equare foot : see (400). The temperature of the water as it , 
left the boiler was 248', and as it returned 216", its moan tem- 
perature was therefore 232-', or 233"- 29°= 203" above tiie 
eitemal air. -^ 

(408.) The case of a pipe enclosed in a channel is qnito 
different to that of a pipe freoly exposed. When a pipe is 
enclosed, the walla receive radiant heat from it, and their 
temperature is raised until they give out to the air in contact 
the Bame amount as tbey are rccoiving from the pipe, when | 
fui'ther increase of temperatnro is arrestod, and it remaina 
stationary. With hrick walls and a steam-pipo at 232° the * 
temperature of the walla would bo 158". At that temperature, j 
being 282 - 158 = 74° colder than the pipe, the ratio (313) of | 
heat lost by radiation is, by Tahio 104, 1 ' 9, and tho value of B ; 
from Table 95 being for bricks '736, tho walls will receive 
'736 X 74 X 1*9 = 103 unite per square foot per hour. Then 
by (315) a wall, say 2 feet high, will hara -628 for the value 
of A by Table 97, and the difference of temperature of the air 
and of the wall being 158 - 30 = 128°, the ratio by Table 105 
is 1-486, and the loss by contact of air is '528 x 128 x 1-486 
= 100*3 units per bonr, nearly the same amount as was re- 
ceived by radiation, and showing that the temperatare of 158° 
is very nearly correct : see (317). 

(409.) A steam-pipe 5 inches diameter, heated to 232°, ex- 
posed to radiant walls at 158°, and to air at 30° (see 316), will 

B. Plff. Bitlo. A. Mff. R.tlo. 

lose (-7 X 74° X l-9) + (-544 X 202° x 1-65) = 279-7 units 
per square foot per hour, which by an accidental coincidence is 
almost exactly the amount fonnd by experieneo, which we have 
seen to be 279-5 nnits. 

If this same pipe had been freely exposed to air and radiant 
objects both at 30°, the difference of temperature would have 
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R. Dlff. 

been 232°- 30°= 202° in both cases, and the loss (-7 X 202 

Ratio. A. Diff. Ratio. 

X 1-61)+ (-544x^202 x 1-65) = 394-8 units, and an enclosed 
pipe therefore gives only 279 • 7 -4- 394 • 8 = -708, or. say 70 per 
cent, of the amount lost by a pipe freely exposed (317). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WIND, FOBOB OF, AND EFFEOT ON VENTILATION, ETO. 

(410.) " Influence of the Wind in Ventilation, &cr — The effect 
of the wind on the draught-power of chimneys to furnaces, &c., 
is well known by experience. Let ABC, Fig. 13, be a tube 
freely exposed to the action of the wind, A B being vertical ; if 
now the wind moves in the direction C to B, it will enter at C 
and pass out at A ; but if the wind moves from B to C, it will 
enter at A and pass out at C. 

It will be seen that this is analogous to the case of a boiler- 
house on a plane, with a chimney at one end, as in Fig. 15, the 
whole being freely exposed to the wind on all sides, and air 
admitted by openings at the end C ; but here the air in the 
chimney is highly heated, and a powerful upward draught 
thereby created ; still it will be retarded when the wind sets 
from B to C, and assisted and accelerated when in the contrary 
direction. Table 62 shows the draught-power of chimneys in 
calm air, in inches of water pressure, by which we can compare 
the power of the draught with that of the wind. 

(411.) According to the experiments of Hutton, the force of 
wind at moderate velocities varies as the 2*04 power of the 
velocity ; he also found that a plane 32 square inches in area, 
and moving at a velocity of 12 feet per second, experiences a 
resistance from the wind of * 841 ounce. From these data we 
obtain the formulsB 

V^^ X -001487 = P and _^_ = V^^ in which V 
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(412.) Taking u bd illnstntioii « chimiie; 80 feet iagh, we 
find bjr Table 62 that the draught-power is equal to -585 iaoh 
of water, and hy Table 117 tliis is equal to a wind ha-ring a 
velocity of abont 42 feet per eecood, which is a very briak 
breeze, and if tbc bdler-honse is freely exposed to ite force, the 
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draught of the chimney would be destroyed when the wind was 
blowing with that strength in the direction B C, and doubled 
when in the direction C B. In such a case the doors or other 
openings at the end C should be closed, and others op^ied at 
the end B or at the side D. 

(413.) To obviate the adverse action of the wind, and to 
utilize its power of increasing the draught, we may use a 
movable cowl, whose action and principle may be illustrated 
by Fig. 14, in which we have a tube like Fig. 13 surmounted 
by a cowl, movable round the centre of the tube A B by the 
action of the wind itself, which is assisted by the vane £. 
When the wind is in the adverse direction B C, the cowl A D 
opposes and balances the effect of the wind on the lower branch, 
and if both are equally exposed to its action, the one would 
simply neutralize the other, and there would be no internal 
current in either direction, but if, as is usually the case in 
practice, B C is sheltered by adjacent buildings, &c., and A D 
is fully exposed, the cowl will always be the controlling power, 
creating in all cases an upward current, irrespective of the 
action of heat on the internal air, and the adverse action of the 
wind is not only annulled, but reversed and made to augment 
the draught. 

(414.) The effect of the vane E may be greatly increased by 
making it with double blades, as in Fig. 99. The experiments 
of Hutton show that the force of wind acting obliquely on a 
plane is given by the rule 

P = V*w X -001487 X sine^"2~^e 

by which we find that the force at a right angle being 1 ' 0, that 
with angles 1°, 2°, 3°, &c., is -003, -006, •010,''&c., as in 
Table 118. Hutton gives a table showing the effect at all 
angles from 1° to 90°, from which it will be found that the best 
angle for the blades is 38° with the axis, or 76° with each other, 
as in Fig. 100. To show the superior efficacy of a double- 
bladed vane, say that the wind was at an angle of 1° with the 
axis, then with a vane having blades at the best angle instead of 
impinging on both blades at 38°, we should evidently have it at 
37° on one and 39° on the other, and by Button's table the 
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foFccR with tlioBc angles would be '607 and '555, and the foroe 
tcDdiog to tnrn the vane ■ 655 — • 507 = ■ 048 inBtead of ■ 003, 
as with a aingle blade of the Game area, or '048 -i- '003 = IG 
timee greater. 

Table 118 showB that the enperiority of the double blade 
over the single IB grcateBt at small angles of wind, whew in 
feet it is most wanted. Such a vane would not only be more 
Beneitivo, but also more steady, or less subject to oscillation. 
Anglos greater or leas than 38° are not so effective, the turning 
power at 16° would bo abont one-haK, aid at 5° about one-fifth 
of that at 88°. 
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(415.) " Jtfoaiifltwnt Force of the Wind." — In this conntry the 
force of the wind seldom exceeds 60 lbs. per square foot eveea 
in om' great storms ; it has been known, however, occasionally 
to exceed tBat amount In the storm of December 27, 1868, at 
Liverpool, the recorded presBure at 3.10 p.m. was 80 lbs. per 
square foot ; equal to 142 miles per hour by the rule. The 
mean velooity observed between 3 and 4 p.m. was 92 miles per 
hour. 

(416.) We will calculate the force of the wind capable of 
overturning the chimney 80 feet, high, shown by Fig. 44. 
T^ere ate two forces which resist the wind, namely, the weight 
of the whole chimney and the cohesion of the mortar. The 
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chimney contains 1747 cubic feet of brickwork, which weighs, 
by Table 37, 115 lbs. per foot, giving a total weight of 
200,000 lbs. The cohesion of good old mortar (fourteen years 
old) is 60 lbs. per square inch, and the area of the section of base 
being 81^ — 36^^ = 5265, the resistance of the cohesion of the 
mortar will be 5265 x 60 = 315900 lbs., which added to the 
weight of the chinmey makes a total of 200000 + 315900 = 
515900 lbs. If the materials were incapable of crushing, the 
chimney would turn on that edge of its base remote from the 
wind ; but in truth that point would be somewhere between the 
centre and the edge, and the chimney would resist fracture, 
partly by the crushing strain and partly by the cohesion' assisted 
by the weight. By analogy with other materials broken trans- 
versely, we know that the result is very nearly the same as if the 
neutral axis coincided with the edge, and the force of cohesion 
only came into play. Admitting this, the force of 515,900 lbs. 
acts with a leverage equal to half the diameter of the base, or 
40 • 5 inches. The centre of effort of the wind is at the centre 
of gravity of the surface exposed to it; the easiest way of finding 
the centre of gravity in our case is by cutting out an outline of 
the chimney in drawing paper, &c., of equable thickness, and 
balancing it on the point of a needle. We thus find the centre 
of effort in our case to be 36 feet, or 432 inches above the base, 
and the surface area of one side of the chimney being 440 square 
feet, the force of the wind that would overturn it would be 

515900x40-5 ,,.,, ^ . v.- i. i, 

— TTTTT ttt: — = 110 lbs. per square foot, which as we have seen 

432 X 440 r ^ 

is greater than any wind in this coimtry. With very bad mortar, 

the force would be much less, for instance, without mortar 

altogether, the force of the wind would be — j^r^ t-ttt — = 

^ 432 X 440 

42 • 6 lbs. per square foot. 

This will show that a chinmey is in the greatest danger 
when newly built, before the mortar has had time to set. For 
this and other reasons, it is expedient to proceed very slowly 
with the work of building : without this precaution, a chimney 
is apt to settle irregularly, and to become crooked and un- 
sightly. 
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(417.) " Exphmte Force of Qanee." — WliencombnBtiblegMe« . 
Bnch 08 bjtlrogeu and CArbonic oxide, &c., ore mixed nitfa' 
oxygen iQ tLe jiropurtioiiji Decossary to oScct comboetion, audi) 
beat is applied by a tsatcb, &c., combustjon follows iuBtaota- 
neouely, or Dearly bo, and takes tbe form of tui exploeion. "]£ 
we know tbe amount of heat developed by the combustible ga^. 
and tbe Tolame and specific beat of the resulting prodoct which. 
receirCB that heat, we can sbow the temperature to which it will 
be raised by it, and tbcnce tbe presanre or explosive force which 
would be generated in a closed Tossel. 

Say that we t*ke the caae of the explosion of carbonio oxide 
with oxygen : Carbonic oxide is composed of 1 atom, or say 
75 lbs. of carbon (56), and 1 atom, or 100 Iba, of oxygon, thus 
forming 175 lbs. of carbonic oside. To effect combastiou 
another atom or 100 lbs. of oxygen must be added, and we then 
have before combustion 275 Jbe. of mixed gases, and after com- 
bastion the same weight of carbonic acid gas. 

Now by Table 3!) tbe mixed gases before combnstion occapied 
{IS-G X 7::;) + (11-S8 X 2U01 = 3370 cubic feet at 62^ and 
this is the capacity of the closed vessel which wonld contain 
them. After combustion we have 275 lbs. of carbuuio acid gas 
or 8 ■ 59 X 275 = 2362 cubic feet at 62°. 

The beat developed by the combnstion of 1 lb. of carbonic 
oxide is 4325 nnits by tbe experiments of Favre and Silberman 
in Table 42 ; hence we have 4325 X 175 = 756875 units of 
heat, and the specific heat of carbonic acid gas with oonstant 
volume (6) being -17112 by Table 5, the 276 lbs. would be 
heated 756875 -r (-17112 x 275) = 16084°, or to 16084 -|- 
62 = 16146", at which temperature by the rule in (27) the 
2362 cubic feet of carbonio acid gas would become 2362 x 

~—ir-, — = 75420 cubic feet if expansion were permitted; 

458 + 6^ 

but being confined in a vessel of 3S96 cubic feet capacity, the 
pressure by the law of Marriotle (29) wonld become 75420 -f- 
3396 = 22 ' 2 atmospheres. 

With atmospheric air instead of pnre oxygen the explosive 
force would be reduced. Atmospheric air is composed of 
1 atom, or by Table 40, 100 lbs. of oxygen, and 2 atoms, or 
350 Ihs. of nitrogen; lienceftieexlTa\WS^is6,«5 5)T:5^n.ce<inired 
for the combostion U no-w aaawaa.\«& ■^VOa. ^&Si\t». -A -ixi^zqi^ 
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oocnpying 13*54 x 350 = 4739 cubic feet, and the capacity 
of the closed vessel holding the gases before explosion would be 
4739 + 3376 = 8115 cubic feet. 

After combustion we have as before 275 lbs. of carbonic 
acid, or 2362 cubic feet at 62°, which, added to the nitrogen, 
gives a total of 2363 + 4739 = 7101 cubic feet at 62°. To 
heat the carbonic acid 1° we require 275 x '17112 = 47 units ; 
to heat the nitrogen 1° we require 350 x ' 17272 = 60 units ; 
hence to heat the products of combustion 1° we require 47 + 60 
= 107 units, and the 756,875 units developed by the combus- 
tion will raise their temperature 756875 -^ 107 = 7073°, or to 
7073 + 62 = 7135°, at which temperature the 7101 cubic feet 

of mixed gases would become 7101 x .^^ T n^ = 103675 

458 -(- 62 

cubic feet if expansion were permitted, but being confined by a 
vessel of 8115 cubic feet capacity the pressure by the law of 
Marriotte would be 103675-4-8115=^12-65 atmospheres, 
instead of 22 • 2, as with pure oxygen. 

Again, 1 lb. of hydrogen requires by (57) 8 lbs. of oxygen for 
its combustion, and the capacity of the closed vessel would be 
189-7 + (11-88 X 8) = 284-74 cubic feet. After combus- 
tion there would be 9 lbs. of vapour of water, whose volume 
would be 21-07 X 9 = 189-7 cubic feet. The combustion of 
1 lb. of hydrogen (57) develops 12,906 units of heat, and the 
specific heat of vapour of water with constant volume being 
• 364 by Table 5, that amount of heat would raise the tempera- 
ture of 9 lbs. of vapour 12906 -4- ('364 x 9) = 3940°, or to 
3940 + 62 = 4002°. At that temperature the 189 - 7 cubic feet 

458 + 4002 
of vapour would become 189*7 X -jts fs- = 1627 cubic 

^ 458 -f 62 

feet if expansion were permitted ; hence in a closed vessel of 
284-74 cubic feet capacity the pressure would become 1627 -r- 
284-74 = 5-7 atmospheres. 

(418.) ^^Evaporation at Low Pressures of Air," — The rule 
and experiments in (186) give the evaporation at natural tem- 
peratures, with calm air at the normal pressure of say 30 inches 
of mercury in the barometer, and it will be important to note 
the effect of reduced pressure on the rate of evaporation. The 
experiments of Daniell show that the evaporation of water is 
nearly inversely proportioned to the pressure, so that at half the 
normal pressure the evaporation would be doubled, &c. With 
a vacuum as nearly perfect as could be obtained, the pressure 
being ^^th of the normal pressure, the evaporation was about 
seventy times that due to 30 indies. 
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(417.) " Explosive Force of OcutesJ" — When combnstible gases 
snch as hydrogen and carbonic oxide, &c., are mixed with 
oxygen in the proportions necessary to efifect combustion, and 
heat is applied by a match, &c., combustion follows instanta- 
neonsly, or nearly so, and takes the form of an explosion. If 
we know the amount of heat developed by the combustible gas, 
and the volume and specific heat of the resulting product wluch 
receives that heat, we can show the temperature to which it will 
be raised by it, and thence the pressure or explosive force which 
would be generated in a closed vessel. 

Say that we take the case of the explosion of carbonic oxide 
with oxygen: Carbonic oxide is composed of 1 atom, or say 
75 lbs. of carbon (56), and 1 atom, or 100 lbs. of oxygen, thus 
forming 175 lbs. of carbonic oxide. To effect combustion 
another atom or 100 lbs. of oxygen must be added, and we then 
have before combustion 275 lbs. of mixed gases, and after com- 
bustion the same weight of carbonic acid gas. 

Now by Table 39 the mixed gases before combustion occupied 
(13-6 X 75) 4- (11-88 x 200) = 3376 cubic feet at 62°, and 
this is the capacity of the closed vessel which would contain 
them. After combustion we have 275 lbs. of carbonic acid gas 
or 8-59 X 275 = 2362 cubic feet at 62^. 

The heat developed by the combustion of 1 lb. of carbonic 
oxide is 4325 units by the experiments of Favre and Silberman 
in Table 42 ; hence we have 4325 X 175 = 756875 units of 
heat, and the specific heat of carbonic acid gas with constant 
volume (6) being -17112 by Table 5, the 275 lbs. would be 
heated 756875 ^ (-17112 x 275) = 16084^ or to 16084 -f- 
62 = 16146^, at which temperature by the rule in (27) the 
2362 cubic feet of carbonic acid gas would become 2362 x 

J__il = 75120 cubic feet if expansion were permitted; 

458+ 62 ^ ^ ^ -^ ' 

but being confined in a vessel of 3396 cubic feet capacity, the 
pressure by the law of Marriotte (29) would become 75420 -^ 
3396 r= 22 • 2 atmoKi)heres. 

With atmospheric air instead of pure oxygen the explosive 

force would be reduced. Atmospheric air is composed of 

1 atom, or by Table 40, 100 lbs. of oxygen, and 2 atoms, or 

850 Ihs, of nitrogen *, hence t\\e extra 100 lbs. of oxygen required 

for the combustion is now a€.^oe\»X.Qii\. Vv'Civ ^"b^^we*. <^*l ^cc^^^^^ 
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occupying 13*54 x 350 = 4739 cubic feet, and the capacity 
of the closed vessel holding the gases before explosion would be 
4739 + 3376 = 8115 cubic feet. 

After combustion we have as before 275 lbs. of carbonic 
acid, or 2362 cubic feet at 62°, which, added to the nitrogen, 
gives a total of 2363 + 4739 = 7101 cubic feet at 62°. To 
heat the carbonic acid 1° we require 275 X * 17112 = 47 units ; 
to heat the nitrogen 1° we require 350 X * 17272 = 60 units ; 
hence to heat the products of combustion 1° we require 47 + 60 
= 107 units, and the 756,875 units developed by the combus- 
tion will raise their temperature 756875 -^ 107 = 7073°, or to 
7073 + 62 = 7135°, at which temperature the 7101 cubic feet 

of mixed gases would become 7101 x .^o T nn. = 103676 

cubic feet if expansion were permitted, but being confined by a 
vessel of 8115 cubic feet capacity the pressure by the law of 
Marriotte would be 103675 4-8115=^12-65 atmospheres, 
instead of 22 • 2, as with pure oxygen. 

Again, 1 lb. of hydrogen requires by (57) 8 lbs. of oxygen for 
its combustion, and the capacity of the closed vessel would be 
189-7 + (11-88 X 8) = 284-74 cubic feet. After combus- 
tion there would be 9 lbs. of vapour of water, whose volume 
would be 21-07 X 9 = 189-7 cubic feet. The combustion of 
1 lb. of hydrogen (57) develops 12,906 units of heat, and the 
specific heat of vapour of water with constant volume being 
* 364 by Table 5, that amount of heat would raise the tempera- 
ture of 9 lbs. of vapour 12906 -^ (-364 x 9) = 3940°, or to 
3940 + 62 = 4002°. At that temperature the 189-7 cubic feet 

458 -f 4002 
of vapour would become 189-7 X tt^ tth- = 1627 cubic 

feet if expansion were permitted ; hence in a closed vessel of 
284-74 cubic feet capacity the pressure would become 1627-7- 
284 -74 = 5-7 atmospheres. 

(418.) "Evaporation at Low Pressures of Air" — The rule 
and experiments in (186) give the evaporation at natural tem- 
peratures, with calm air at the normal pressure of say 30 inches 
of mercury in the barometer, and it will be important to note 
the effect of reduced pressure on the rate of evaporation. The 
experiments of Daniell show that the evaporation of water is 
nearly inversely proportioned to the pressure, so that at half the 
normal pressure the evaporation would be doubled, &c. With 
a vacuum as nearly perfect as could be obtained, the pressure 
being :f ^th of the normal pressure, the evaporation. ^«& ^3a^>^ 
seventy times that due to 30 incheB. 
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With presBuree in the nitio 

1 i i I 

the rate of ovftporation, if it were simply in inverse ratio, ' 
of course be 

I 2 4 8 Ifi 82 6-t 

but oiperiment gave 

1 2 4-* 7-1 12 2'l 33 

Wo found in (190) that with a gale the ratio for water wag 12- i 
timtis the ovaporation with calm air. The above experiments 
fihow that the Bame rata of evaporation ^night bo obtained with 
ceJm air by reducing the pressure to T^th of the normal pres- 
Biiro, or say 30-^-16 = 1 ■ 9 inch of mercury, 

(419.) " Abeorplion of Gages 6y Liquids." — When gases such 
as carbonic acid nr atmospherio air are in contact with a surface 
of water or other liquid, a certain volume of gae is absorbed, 
dependent on the nature of the liquid and of the gas, and on the 
temperature. 

In general the amoant absorbed decreases with increase of 
temperature, tbna if water or ale at 82°, satumted with carbonic 
add gaa, he warmed to 68°, it could hold only half the amount 
of gas, and the rest is set free as bubbles, and collects as froth 
at the siirfuce. Similar results are given by other gnses : thi78 
at 32" a cubic foot of water absorbs of 

Nllraeen. Oiygfn. Cw'wolo Cirbunlc S^huretlM Snlphdwus Almosphpric 

■024 -0411 1-797 -0329 4-371 68-86 -0247 

cabic feet ; bat at 68° these volumes are reduced to 

■014 -0286 -901 0231 2 905 36-22 -0170 

onbio feet respectively. It is remarkable that the amount ab- 
sorbed is a question of volume of gas and not of weight, that is 
to say, the volume absorbed is the same whatever the preasnreor 
density of the gas. Aerated waters are made on this principle ; 
the liquid is saturated with carbonic acid gas under a high 
pressure, whioh of course escapes with efierrescence when the 
pressure is relieved. 

(420.) " Ice-houseg." — Fot the preservation of ice collected 
daring the winter season ice-houses are usually made in the 
form of a large conical pit from 12 to IS feet diameter at the 
top. and 20 feet deep, covered with a roof thickly thatched with 
straw, and lined throughout with a thick layer of the same 
materiaL 
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NEW AND BKLABGEB EDITION. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, 

AS APPLIED TO THE USEFUL ARTS, 

FOB THB VBK OF 

ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, Etc. 
By THOMAS BOX, 

AUTHOB or * PRACTICAL HTDBAULICS.' 

TkU Work contains upwards of 120 Tables, and is illustrated by 
14 Lithographic Plates. In Crown 8t;o, cloth, 12«. 6e2. 



Ebviews of Fibst Edition. 

" Some books it is difficult to condemn in sufficiently strong terms ; 
some books deserve mingled praise and blame ; and a few books it is 
impossible to read without pleasure, or to praise without gratification. 
In the latter class we place Mr. Box's little work. It is essentially sui 
generis. There is nothing like it in the English language. . . » 
The tables alone in this work are invaluable. They supply at a glance 
information which, without their aid, can only be obtiuned by reading 
through many volumes, picking out a bit here and a bit tnere, ana 
then making intricate calculations. We have already favourably noticed 
our author's treatise on * Hydraulics,' and the system pursued in the 
preparation of that work is here perfected. . . . Engineers will find 
the chapters on combustion and steam-boilers, especially usefuL . . • 
The chapter on heating buildings is just the thing required by archi- 
tects. . . . The work is illustrated by over 100 beautiful little 
lithograi^ and the paper and printing are alike excellent. We cannot 
better conclude a notice all too short, Sian by two words of advice to oar 
readers — ^buy it" — Engineer, Dec. 4, 1868. 

" This work, which may be aptly described as a big book in a small 
compass, supplies to a very considerable extent a great want in our 
engineering literature. Doubtless many treatises on heat have been 
published hi the English language, but there are very few of them which 
are of general use to a practical man. . . . We believe that it would 
be impossible for anyone to convey the same amount of thoroughly 
practical information in a less space than Mr. Box has done, and in an 
engineering manual intended for constant reference this concentration 
of facts, 88 we term it, is a most valuaUe feature. At the same time^ 
deamess has in no case been sacrificed to coTir^\Xi^»»^ vcA ^% ^n^s^ 



bears throughout ample evidence of every division hBving been treated 
with a cotucieDtloua ' tlioroughno^a ' on the part of the author, which 
^IpserveB high praiae. ... It is printed in good type, and is 
illustrated by lithographed platee, eKecuted with great cleameaa and 
attentioa to delul," — Engineering, Jan. 22 and Feb. 19, 1869. 

" A practical treatise upon this subject, compriring the results of the 
moat recent obeervations and eiperimenta, is very much needed at the 
present time, and both the author and publishers of the volume before 
us hive conferred a great beiwfit upon the public by its timely publica- 
tion. We would bo glad to give it aa extended review adequate to its 
merits, but we must content ourselves at this tinta with an enumeration 
of the general contents of the work. These comprise : general prtociplea 
* and facts in the theory of heat and combuatiun, the principles and dct^U 
of stuam-boilerB, efflux of air, vapour, evaporation, distillation, drying, 
heating liquids and air, transmiasion of heat and laws of coaling, laws of 
cooling at high temperatures, transmission of heat by conduction, venti- 
lation, exaniplee of heating and ventilation, wind and its effects upon 
heating and ventilation, &c., &c. ... It would be hard to perform 
the work which Mr. Bos has uodertaken in a more creditable manner 
than he has done it. To be at once brief and e^ihanstive ia a difficult 
task for any author, but one in which this writer seems to excel." — 
Scientific Ajoerioan, June 26, 1869. 

" Many writers have treated on the lawa of heat, but few have so 
uniformly applied them to the purposes of the useful arts. All tbe 
observations of Mr. Box have a practical aim . Unlike the ignorant stoker 
ho deaecihea, who delighta in a roaring fire and sharp draught, uncon- 
scious of the loss of fuel, he is ilivays striving after the utilization of 
our reeourcea. A quiet j«rusal of liis work will help lo unravel many 
knotty points in the niinda of those who are thinking over schemes of 
heating and ventiUtion. All owners, beaides tenders of' fomaoes, steam- 
boilers, and stoves used in the different arts, will find mattera of moment 
in. his p^ea. . . . There are few engaged in manufactnres or the 
arts of construction on whom Mr. Box*a work ia imt likely to confer a 
wrinkle. To tbe general student it will prove a valuable asstataDt," — 
BuUder, Nov. 14, 1868. 

" Under the above title we have a valuable litUe volume, which otxn- 
bioea the Ecienti&o and the popular style ia a very happy mean. It is 
capable of being studied as a text book, and also read as an interesting 
treatise. . . . The question of rentiiation,whiehiB one of the most 
important that can possibly arise, is treated as it undoubtedly deserves, 
ana particular notice made of the beat means to effect the adequate 
ventilation of schools, churches, and boepitala. There are ahuniWce 
of practical examples adduced as illustrations of the rules laid down, 
and anyone by due attention and study can thoroughly master them all. 
The volume ia printed in capital type, and its whole style and get-up 
are such as to recommend it. to tbe amateur, the student, and the pro- 
fessional man."— Building Newa, Nov. 20, 1868. 

" Mr. Box has undoi^edly auooeaded in the volume on our table in 
7eDderinghisBubjecta«%r4cliveaspossible. . , . Recalculation^ 



are divested of all mathematical complexity, and the process of arriving 
at the correct results made manifest in plain figures. This mode of 
treating the various mechanical and physical investigations in connecticm 
with the effects of heat will be exceedingly valuable to the artisan and 
mechanic who may not be well acquainted with the rules of algebra or 
versed in the intricate manipulation of the higher mathematics. . . . 
We congratulate both the author and the publishers upon their present 
issue." — Mechanics^ Mtigazine, Dec. 18, 1868. 



By the Same Authob, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MILL-GEARING, 

WHEELS, SHAFTS, EIGGERS, Etc., 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEEBS. 

Containing upwards of 30 Tableau and iUustrated by 8 Lithographic 

PUUea. In Crown Svo, cloth^ 5«. 



*' All those of our readers who are possessed of Mr. Box's ' Practical 
Hydraulics ' and ' Treatise on Heat ' (and no engineer should be without 
those handy little volumes) will gladly note the publication of the work 
before us. Mr. Box's books are what they profess to be — practical trea^ 
tises, clearly written, and free from all abstruse mathematical formulae. 

• • . The third of the series (at least we hope that there is to be a 
series) is in no way inferior to those which have preceded it. It con- 
tains within the space of some eighty odd octavo pages, five chapters 
treating respectively of the standard unit of power, of wheels, of shafts, 
of riggers, and of keys for wheels and riggers ; the work being con- 
cluded by an Appendix. In the chapter on wheels, Mr. Box gives rules 
for laying out and calculating the strengtii of teeth, as well as for pro- 
portioning the wheels themselves, these rules being accompanied by 
numerous tables, which materially facilitate calculation. Similarly the 
chapter on shafts comprises rules for calculating the transmitting power 
of shafts under different conditions, together with descriptions of various 
methods of coupling, useful notes on plummer-blocks, bearings, &o., 
and a section devoted to the consideration of crank-shafts for driving 
pumps and other work. The chapter on riggers or pulleys contains a 
clear explanation of the action of belts, accompanied by some useful 
tables, and also rules for the proportions of riggers of various kinds ;, 
while the fifth chapter, though brief, is equally good in its way. 
Finally, the Appendix contains notes on the contraiction of wheels in 
casting, the strength of shafts and geetring for fiorew-propellers, and the 
theoretical strength of shafts. We have now briefiy indicated tb& 



oontents of Mr. Box's lucrul Uttle treatiee, and <ve tiiut we have said 
enougb to show tiiai it forma a valuaMe addition to the practical 
«Dgiueer's library." — Engiiwrrxny, July 16, 1869. 

"Pntettcal engineeTB owe ft debt of gratitude to Mr. Box for the 
preparation and publication of tJuee Toluable little trealiK«« : one on 
Hydraulic*, another on H«at, luid now another on Mill-gearing, Thtaa 
are all adtnirabU in their way. Mr. Box's work is esseottaliy practical, 
and requires Utile or oo kuowledige of toatbematica to enable it to be 
mastered. . . . The wc>rh is admirably illuslTat&i, beautifully 
printed, and written in a clear, concise, aod precise style, which reflects 
much credit on iti author." — Engineer, Sept. 10, 1869. 



Bt -rtiz Sun Actbob, 

PRACTICAL HYDRAULICS: 

A SEEIES OF BULES AND TABLES 

ENGINEERS, Etc. 

New Edition, rewritten and enlarged, containing ujnoartfa o^ 
80 Tables, «nd iliaarated by 8 lAtiwgrapkic J^Iaiea. In 
Crown &B0. cloth, 58. 



Bsranr or Van Esnxat. 
" We liave not often met with a more admirable Uttle book than this. 
Small enot^ to be cairied in the pooket, it yet coatoinB a gnat iqau 
of infonoation ananged m such a lonn tbat the reader can find at a 
momemt^B notice what he wukta. It is not an ezliaiiBtiTe treatise on 
hydranlics, but simply a seriea of rales and tablea, accompanied with 
sneheziJanatioDS'as serve to make ihemperfectlTdear. Tosolve^nea- 
tdoiu in faydranlici according to the methods ordinarily ^ven, leqmiee a 
TBry thorough Bcqnaintance will) matimmatios. Hr,S(n,liowe*er,bytiie 
aid tf taUes, hag succeeded ht >fmpliMng fornmbe to mch an extent 
tiiat a Tc^ moderate aoc[aaiiitasoewttn algebra will enable the mgiikeer 
to tolve difficDlt qnestionB, if not with ibe grestwt Tncanon, at least 
wKh a mffident approximatSon to It, to answer mart pnctical pnrpoaee. 
The Ixwk will supply a want long felt ... It is well got np^ ntd 
hilly illnstTated by some of tbe b«t engravii^ «e have Men in a work 
on hydraulics." — Bn^inter, Nov. 22, 1867. 
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New York; M6, Broome Street. 
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Architects' Handbook. 

A Handbook of Formulae, Tables, and Memoranda, 
for Architectural Surveyors and others engaged in 
Building, by J. T. Hurst, C.E., tenth edition, thoroughly 
revised and re- written, royal 32mo, roan 5 o 

Andre's Handbook of Mapping. 

Containing Instructions for the Preparation of En- 
gineering, Architectural, and Mechanical Drawings, 
with numerous coloured examples, crown 4to, cloth 15 o 

Blast-Furnace. 

Researches on the Action of the Blast- Furnace, by 
Charles Schinz, translated from the German by W. H. 
Maw, and Moritz Miiller,//a/^j, crown 8vo, cloth 8 6 

Bridges. 

Estimates and Diagrams of Railway Bridges for Turn- 
pike, Public and Occupation Roads, in the Embank- 
ments of Double or Single Lines, and Cuttings of 
Double Lines, with Form for Calculating Quantities in 
Skew Structures, etc., also Culverts of various dimen- 
sions, and at Station Buildings, by J. W. Grover, 
M.I.C.E., second edition, enlarged, with 37 coloured 
plates, folio, cloth 31 6 
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Bridges. 

Iron and Timber Railway Superstructures and General 
Works : giving Dimensions and Quantities for the Stan- 
dard 4 ft, 8; in. gauge and the Metre 3 ft. 3 j in. gauge, 
with some Earthwork Tables and Outlines of a Speci- 
fication and Requirements, by J, W, Grover, M, Inst. 
C.E.. folio, cloth jf 2 

Bridges. 

The Strains upon Bridge Girders and Roof Trusses, 
including the Warren, Lattice, Trellis, Bowstring, and 
other Forms of Girders, the Curved Roof, and Simple 
and Compound Trusses, by Thos. Cargill, C.E.B.A.T., 
CD., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Member of the Society of 
Engineers, wilk 64 illustrations, dra-u/n and worked 
out to scale, Svo, cloth 1 

Bridges. 

Construction of the Great Victoria Bridge, in Canada, 
by James Hodges, Engineer to Messrs. Peto, Brassey, 
and Betts, Contractors, vol. I, imp. 410, iUustratedivilk 
17 coloured plates, and numerous wood engravings ^ 
vol 1, royal folio, contaiHing 1% dcubU and ii^ single 
plates, together z vols., half-bound in morocco ^4 i 

Bridges. 

Long-Span Railway Bridges, comprising Investigations 
of the Comparative Theoretical and Practical Advan- 
tages of the various adopted or proposed Type Sjrstems 
of Construction, with numerous Fomtube and Tables 
giving the weight of Iron or Steel required in Bridges 
from 300 feet to the limiting Spans ; to which are 
added similar Investigations ana Tables relating to 
Short- Span Railway Bridges, second and revised 
edition, by B. Baker, Assoc. Inst CEL, plates, crown 
Svo, cloth 

Btiilders' Price-Book. 

Spons' Builders' Pocket-Book of Prices and Memo- 
i:anda, edited by W. Yoimg, architect, ray^ 32mo, roan 
or cloth, veimilion edges 
Published annually. 
Cabinet Making. 

The Cabinet Maker ; being a Collection of the most 
approved designs in the Mediaeval, Louis-Seiie, and 
Old English styles, for the use of Cabinet Makers, 
Carvers, etc., by R, Charles, 96 plates, foKo, half-bound 2 
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Carpentry. 

Elementary Principles of Carpentry, by Thomas Tred- 
gold, revised from the original edition, and partly 
rewritten, by John Thomas Hurst, contained in 517 
pages of letterpress, and illustrated with ^plates and 
150 wood engravings^ second edition, crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth 18 o 

Compensations. 

Compensations, a Text-book for Surveyors, in tabulated 

form, by Banister Fletcher, crown Svo, cloth 5 o 

Coffee. 

The Coffee Planter of Ceylon, by William Sabonadi^re, 
with an Appendix containing various extracts and 
letters from other authority, bearing on the same 
subject, second edition, enlarged and revised, illus- 
trated by plates and wood engravings^ crown Svo, 
cloth 7 6 

Coffee and Chicory. 

Coffee and Chicory; the Culture, Chemical Com- 
position, Preparation for Market, and Consumption, 
with simple tests for detecting adulteration, and prac- 
tical hints for the Producer and Consumer, by P. 
L. Simmonds, F.S.S., author of *The Commercial 
Products of the Vegetable Kingdom,' * Dictionary of 
Products,' etc., etc., illustrated by numerous wood 
engravings^ post Svo, cloth 2 o 

Cotton Cultivation. 

Cotton Cultivation in its various details, the Barrage 
of Great Rivers, and Instructions for Irrigating, . 
Embanking, Draining, and Tilling Land in Tropical 
and other Countries possessing high thermometric 
temperatures, especially adapted to the improvement 
of the cultural soils of India, by Joseph Gibbs, 
Member Institute Civil Engineers, with 5 plates^ 
crown Svo, cloth 7 6 

Curves, Railway. 

Treatise on the setting out of Railway Curves, with 
full Tables of the Ajigles, Distances, and Offsets 
required, especially arranged for the use of Measure- 
ments in feet and imperial links, but also adapted for 
the use of any other unit of Measurement, by David 
Livingstone, crown Svo, cloth 10 6 
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the Practice of Making to Scale Drawings from Actual 
Machinery. Intended for the Insimciion of Engineers, 
Architects, Builders, Sniitbs, Masons, and Bricklayers, 
and for the use of Science Schools and Classes, -antk 
Humsrous illuilratUms, by William Binns, Consulting 
Engineer, Associate I.C.E., late Master of the Mecha- 
nical Drawing Class at the Department of Science and 
Art, and at the Royal School of Mines ; formerly Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mechanics at the College for Civil 
Engineers, etc., 8vo, cloth 

Engineers' Pocket-Book. 

The Pocket-Book of Pocket-Books, being Molesworth 
and Hurst's Pocket-Books, printed on India paper and 
hound together in one volume, royal 32mo, russia, gilt 

Engineers' Pocket-Book. 

A Pocket-Book of Useful Formula and Memoranda 
for Civil and Mechanical Engineers, by Guilford L. 
Molesworth, Mem. Ins. C. E., Consulting Engineer to 
the Government of India for State Railways, eighteenth 
edition, revised, with considerable additions by the 
author ; together with a valuable contribution on 
Telegraphs by R. S. Brough, 32100, roan 
Ditto, Interleaved with ruled Paper for Office use 
Dillo, printed on India pajier, for the waistcoat pocket 

Enffineers* Price-Book. 

Applebys' Illustrated Handbook of Machinery and 
Iron Work, with the Cost, the Working Expenses, 
and the Results obtained in the use of Steam and 
Hand Cranes, Pumps, Fixed and Portable Steam 
Engines, and various other Machines ; with Weight, 
Measurement, etc, etc. ; also Prices of Tools, Iron 
Works, Stores, and Materials required by Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers, Merchants, and others ; 
together with numerous Tables and Memoranda, 
by Appleby Bros., Engineers, nta»y hundred wood 
tngravings, Svo, cloth 
Engineers' Tables. 

Spons' Tables and Memoranda for Engineers, selected 
and arranged by J. T. Hurst, C,E., Author of ' Archi- 
tectural Surveyors' Handbook,' ' Hurst's Tredgold's 
Carpentry,' etc., 64100, roan, gilt edges, second edition 
Or in cloth case 
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French Measures. 

French Measures and English Equivalents, by John 
Brook. For the use of Engineers, Manufacturers of 
Iron, Draughtsmen, etc., i8mo, roan i o 

" In a series of compact tables the English values of the French measures 
are arranged from one to a thousand millimetres, and from one to a hundred 
metres ; the fractions of an inch progressing in sixteenths are also reduced to 
French values. The little book wiU be found useful to almost every engi- 
neer." — Engineering, 

French-Polishing. 

The French-Polisher's Manual, by a French-Polisher, 
containing Timber Staining, Washing, Matching, 
Improving, Painting, Imitations, Directions for 
Staining, Sizing, Embodying, Smoothing, Spirit 
Varnishing, French - Polishing, Directions for Rc- 
polishing, royal 32mo, sewed o 6 

Gas. 

Analysis, Technical Valuation, Purification and Use 
of Coal Gas, by the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, M.A., with 
wood en^avingSy Zvoy cXoXh 12 6 

Oas Works. 

Instructions for the Management of Gas Works, by 

W. C. Holmes, Engineer, 8vo, cloth 4 o 

Ghmner's Focket-Book. 

Bridges' Gunner's Pocket-Book, compiled by Captain 
T. W. Bridges, H.P. Royal Artillery, crown 32mo, 
roan, is. ; or morocco i 6 

Handrailing. 

Handrailing cut square to the Plank, without a Falling 
Mould, as discovered and taught at the Mechanics' 
Institution, Liverpool, by John Jones, Staircase Builder, 
containing seven plates, with full instructions for 
working them, foL boards 6 o 

Hydraulics. 

Practical Hydraulics : a Series of Rules and Tables 
for the use of Engineers, etc., etc., by Thomas Box, 
foufth edition, numerous plates, post 8vo, cloth $ o 
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aa a matnial of Construction, fbnniiig a Hand- 
book for the use of Students ia Engineering, by 
Wiiliam Pole, C.E, F.R.S., atis, post 8vo, clotli 

f Iron and Steel. 

The Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute^ edited by 
Jno. Jones, F.G.b,, and David Forbes, F.R.S., pwb- 

Itshed half-yearly, 8vo, each Part 7 ( 

Indian Engineering. 

India and Indian Engineeiing, three Lectures delivered 
at die Royal Engineer Institute, Chatham, in Jtily, 
1872, by Julius George Medley, Lieut.-Col. R-E., Assoc. 
InsL C.E., Fellow of the Calcutta Univeraty, Princip^ 
Thomason Civil Eogineering College, Roorkee, crown 3 
8vo, cloth 

\ Link-Uotion. 

Link-Motion and Expansion-Gear practically con- 
sidered, by N. P. Burgh, Engineer, iUuslraled viilh 
90 . plaUi and 229 wood engravings, small 4to, 
handsomely half-bound in morocco ^2 a 

^ Mechanical Engrlneering. • 

Mechanician and Constructor for Engineers, 
comprising Forging, Planing, Lining, Slotting, Shap- 
ing, Turnup, Screw Cutting, etc., by Cameron Knight, 
iUustraUd by 96 4to plates, contaittiiig 1147 ilhistra- 
tions, and yjfj pages of letterpresi, ^o, c^:!^ £2 10 

Or, half-bound French morocco 212 

Mechanics. 

The Essential Elements of Practical Mechanics, based 
on the principle of work, designed for Engineering 
Students, by Oliver Byrne, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics, College for Civil Engineers, second 
edition, illustrated liy numerous wood engravings, 
post Svo, cloth 7 

MechanicB. 

The Principles of Mechanics and their Apidication 19 
Prime Movers, Naval Architecture, Iron Bnages^ Water 
Supply, etc., by W. J. Millar, C.E., Secretary to the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, Scotland, 
crown Svo, cloth • 4 
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Metric Weights and Measures. 

Scales for the Ready Comparison of British and 
Metric Weights and Measures, by A. L. Newdigate, 
M.A., in neat cloth case 5 ^ 

Military Terms. 

A Handy Dictionary of Military Terms, by Major W. 
W. Knollys, F.R.G.S., 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
Garrison Instructor, Home District, etc., i8mo, cloth 2 o 

Mill Gearing. 

A Practical Treatise on Mill Gearing, Wheels, Shafts, 
Riggers, etc., for the use of Engineers, by Thomas Box, 
post 8vo, cloth, with Z plates ' 5 o 

MiUwright's Guide. 

The Practical Millwright's and Engineer's Ready 
Reckoner, or Tables for finding the diameter and power 
of cog-wheels, diameter, weight, and power of shafts, 
diameter and strength of bolts, etc., by Thomas Dixon, 
fourth edition^ i2mo, cloth 3 o 



Mine 

A Practical Treatise on Coal Mining, by George G. 
Andr^, Mining Civil Engineer, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
numerous plates, 2 vols., royal 4to, cloth £z ^'^ o 

Mining. 

Records of Mining and Metallurgy ; or, Facts and Me- 
moranda for the use of the Mine Agent and Smelter, 
by J. Arthur Phillips and John Darhngton, in crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated with wood engravings 4 o 

Narrow Gauge Railways. 

Narrow Gauge Railways, by C. E. Spooner, C.E., 
F.G.S., illustrated with 25 folding plates, 8vo, cloth 12 6 

Contents : 

Copy of paper read at the "Inventors' Institute" on Narrow Gauge Rail- 
ways — the Festiniog Railway — Experiment on the Festiniog Rs^way — 
Captain Tyler's Report — The Railways of the Future — Advantages gained 
by Narrow Gauge Railways — Railway Gauges — Narrow Gauge RoUing Stock 
— Battle of the Gauges — Indian Railway Gauges and Rolling Stock, etc. 
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Pyrology. 

Pyroi(^, or Fire Cheroisny ; a. Science interestuig to 

(the geaaal Philosopher, and an art of infinite im- 
poRance to the Chemist, Mineralogist, Metallurgist, 
Geologist, AgricullQrist, Engineer (Mining, Civil, and 
Military^ etc., etc., by William Alexander Ross, lately 
a Major in the Royal Artilleiy, wi/A plata and wood- 
cuts, crown 4to, cloth ^I '6 ° 
" A work which we have no liesitation in pronoonciog oiiginal and valuable. 
Tlie author [5 not i. chemist tinned in the orthodox i^chool outside which there 
is no salvation ; for cooked results aud unproved ibeoriea be shows very Utile 
rtipett. We can strongly recommend this book to Analysts, Assavehb, 
MiNf.EALciciSTS, ond to all persons interested in Mining and Metal- 
i,\:i.a\."—CkemicalNe!t'i, August 6th, 1875. 

I Hallway Engmeering. 
Manual of Railway Engineering, for the Field and the 
Office, by Charles P. Cotton, C.E., second edition, 
revised and enlarged, post 8vo, cloth 7 6 

Bennie. Sir John. 

Thi^ Autobiography of Sir John Rennie, Past- President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, F.R.S., etc., etc., 
etlited by his son, C, G. C Rennie, with portrait, 8vo, 
cloth 12 6 

Beservolrs 

Oo the Construction of Catch-water Reservoirs in 
Mountain Districts for the supply of Towns, or for 
other puiTtoses, by C. H. Beloe, Author of 'The Hand- 
book of the .Liverpool Water-works, '^^"''"i 8vo, doth j o 

Betalninf Walls. 

Surchat^ed and different Forms of Retaining Walls, 

by J. S. Tate, cuts, 8yo, sewed 2 o 

Sopemaklng. 

A Treatise on Ropemaking as practised in public and 

private Rope-yards, with a description of the manufac- 
ture, rules, tables of weights, etc., adapted to the 
Trade, Shipping, Mining, Railways, Builders, etc., by 
R. Chapman, formerly foreman to Messrs. Huddart and 
Co., Limehouse, and late Master Ropemaker to H.M. 
Dockyard, Deptford, second edition, i3mo, cloth 3 o 
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Sanitary Engineering. 

A Series of Lectures given before the School of 
Engineering, Chatham. Division I. Air. Division II. 
Water. Division III. The Dwelling. Division IV. 
The Town and Village. Division V. The Disposal of 
Sewage. Copiously illustrated. By J. Bailey Denton, 
C.E., F.G.S., Honorary Member of the Agricultural 
Societies of Norway, Sweden, and Hanover, and author 
of the *Farm Homesteads of England,* * Storage of 
Water,' etc., etc., royal 8vo, cloth 210 

Sanitary Engineering. 

Proceedings of the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, Vol. I., 1873-4, 
edited by Lewis Angell, Mem. Inst. C.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
etc., etc., 8vo, cloth 10 6 

Sewage. 

A Handbook of Sewage Utilization, by Ulick Ralph 

Burke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, crown 8vo, cloth , 3 6 

This work treats ; I. Of the evils of the present sjrstem of Sewage Treatment, 
the Pollution of Water, and the Waste of Manure. II. Remedies, Privy, and 
Ash-pit ; Eureka System ; Milan, Goul, and Moule's Systems. III. Treat- 
ment of Sewage by Chemical means ; Experiments wiUi Lime ; Lime and 
Chloride of Iron ; Sulphate of Ammonia ; Holden's Process ; Sulphate of 
Alumina ; Persalts of Iron ; Blyth, Lenk, Phosphate, A.B.C., Scott, and Hille 
Processes ; Filtration. IV. Irrigation. With on Apprndix, including the 
Law relating to Sewage Utilization. 

Sewage. 

The Sewage Question ; on the Treatment and Utiliza- 
tion of Sewage, the Preparation of Land for Irrigation, 
and for Intermittent Downward Filtration, by T. Bailey 
Denton, Mem. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 8vo, sewed 2 o 

Silver Mines. 

Vazeeri Rupi, the Silver Country of the Vazeers, in 
Kulu : its Beauties, Antiquities, and Silver Mines, 
including a Trip over the lower Himalayah Range and 
Glaciers, by J. Calvert, F.G.S., Mem. Inst. C.E., illus- 
trated with a map and coloured plates, 8vo, cloth 16 o 

Slide Valve. 

The Slide- Valve practically considered, by N. P. 
Burgh, Engineer, fifth edition, containing 88 illustra" 
tions and 121 pages of letterpress, crown 8vo, cloth 5 o 
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Slide Valve. Designing Valve -gearing. 

A Treatise on a Practical Method of Designing Slide 
Valve Gearing by Simple Geometrical Construction, 
based upon the principles enunciated in Euclid's Ele- 
ments, and comprising the various forms of Plain Slide 
Valve and Expansion Gearing ; together with Stephen- 
son's, Gooch's, and Allan's Link- Motions, as applied 
either to reversing or to variable expansion combina- 
tions, by Edward J, Cowling Welch, Memb. Inst. 
Mechanical Engineers, crown Svo, cloth 6 

The Eystem described in this work enables any draughtsman or foreman 
"get am" in ^faa mimitts, and with the greatest predbion, all the details of 
t, Siidc Valve Gear, without recourse to models or other similar appUances. 

Steam Boilers. 

Practical Treatise on Steam Boilers and Boiler 
Malting, by N. P. Burgh, Mem. Inst. Mec. Eng., illus- 
traitdby 1163 -wood engravings and ^o iarge /aiding 
pl<Uts of working drawings, royal 4to, half-morocco ^'3 13 6 
Steam Engine. 

Modern Marine Engineering appUed to Paddle and H 

Screw Propulsion ; consisting of 36 plates, 259 -wood ^^ 

engravings, and 403 pages of descriptive matter, the ^H 

wlTole being an exposition of the present practice of ^^ 

the following firms : Messrs. J. Penn and Sons ; 
Maudslay, Sons, and Field; James Watt and Co. ; 
I. and G, Rennie j R. Napier and Sons ; J. and W. 
Dudgeon ; Raveobill and Hodgson ; Humphreys and 
Tennant ; Mr J. F. Spencer ; and Messrs. Forester 
and Co. By N. P. Burgh, Engineer, 410, cloth £2^0 

Steam Engine. 

Modem Compound Engines, being a Supplement to 
Modem Marine Engineering, by N. P. Burgh, Mem. 
Inst. Mech. Eng., numerous large plates ef working 
drawings, 4to, cloth 18 o 

The following Firms have eonlribnted Working Drawings of their best and 
most modem examples of Engines fitted in the Royal Mid Mercantile Navies : 
Messrs. Maudslay, Remiie, Watt, Dadeeoa^ Humphr^i, Kwrenhill, Jackson, 
Perkins, Napier, Elder, Laird, Day, AUibon. 

Steam Engine. 

Practical Treatise on the Condensation of Steam ; 
contained in 262 pages of letterpress, and illustrated 
with 212 enp-avings, by N, P. Burgh, Engineer, super- 
royal 8vo, cloth £1 50 
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Steam Eng^ine. 

Practical Illustrations of Land and Marine Engines, 
showing in detail the modem improvements of High 
and Low Pressure, Surface Condensation and Super- 
heating, together with Land and Marine Boilers, by 
N. P. Burgh, Engineer, 20 plates in double elephant^ 
folio, cloth ;^2 2 o 

Steam Engrine. 

A Pocket-Book of Practical Rules for the Proportions 
of Modem Engines and Boilers for Land and Marine 
purposes, by N. P. Burgh, fifth edition, revised, with 
Appendix, royal 32mo, roan ' 4 6 

Details of High-Pressure Engine, Beam Engine, Condensing, Marine Screw 
Engines, Oscillating Engines, Valves, etc.. Land and Marine Boilers, Propor- 
tions of Engines produced by the niles, Proportions of Boilers, etc. 

Steep Qradients on Railways. 

A Treatise on the Improved Method for overcoming 
Steep Gradients on Railways, whereby an ordinary 
locomotive capable of hauling a given load up a gra- 
dient I in 80, can take the same up i in 8, by Henry 
Handy side, 8vo, sewed i o 

Strength of Beams. 

On the Strength of Beams, Columns, and Arches, 
considered with a view to deriving methods of ascer- 
taining the practical strength of any given section of 
Beam, Column, or Arch, in Cast Iron, Wrought Iron, 
or Steel, by B. Baker, numerous cuts, crown 8vo, cloth 9 o 

Strength of Beams. 

New Formulas for the Loads and Deflections of Solid 
Beams and Girders, by William Donaldson, M.A., 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., 8vo, cloth 4 6 

Sugar. 

The Practical Sugar Planter; a complete account of 
the cultivation and manufacture of the sugar-cane, 
according to the latest and most improved processes, 
describing and comparing the different systems pursued 
in the East and West Indies, and the Straits of 
Malacca, and the relative expenses and advantages 
attendant upon each, being the result of sixteen years* 
experience of a sugar-planter in those countries, by 
Leonard Wray, Esq., with numerous illustrations, 
8vo, cloth 10 6 
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Phort Logarithms. 

Short Logarithmic and Other Table;, intended to facili- 
tate Practical Calculations, and for solving Arithmetical 
Problems in daas, 8vo, sewed 
Ditto, cloth 

Sulphuric Acid. 

The Chemistry of Sulphui 
Henry Arthur Smith, cuU, c 

fiurveying. 

The Principles and Practice of Engineering, Trigono- 
metrical, Subterraneous, and Marine Surveying, by 
Charles Bourne, C.E., third edition, Kuinerous plates 
and luoodcuts, 8vo, cloth 5 

I Surveying. 
A Practical Treatise on the Science of Land and En- 
gineering Surveying, Levelling, Estimating Quantities, 
etc., with a general description of the several Instru- 
ments required for Surveying, Levelling, Plotting, etc., 
by H. S. Merrett, ^\ fim plaUs. luilh illustrations and 
tailes, royal 8vo, cloth, 2nd edition. 12 

Table of Logarithms. 

Table of Logarithms of the Natural Numbers, from 
I to 108,000, by Charles Babbage, Esq., M.A., Stereo- 
typed edition, royal Svo, cloth 7 1 

Tables of Squares and Cubes. 

Barlow's Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, 
Cube Roots , Reciprocals of all Int^er Numbers up to 
10,000, post Svo, cloth 6 , 

Teeth of Wheels. 

Camus (M.) Treatise on the Teeth of Wheels, demon- 
strating the best fonns which can be given to them for 
the purposes of Machine^, such as Mill-work and 
Clock-work, and the art of finding tbeirnumbers, trans- 
lated from the French, third edition, carefully revised 
and enlarged, with details of the present practice of 
Millwrights, Engine Makers, and other Machinists, by 
Isaac Hawkins, illustrated by i&platei, Svo, cloth 5 ( 
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Telegraphy. 

Journal of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, including 
original Communications on Telegraphy and Electrical 
Science, edited by Major Frank Bolton and G. E. Preece, 
Parts I. to XII., demy 8vo, sewed, with wood engrav- 
ings, each 5 o 
To be continued quarterly. 

Torpedo Warfare. 

A Treatise on Coast Defence ; based on the experi- 
ence gained by Officers of the Corps of Engineers of 
the Army of the Confederate States, and compiled 
from Official Reports of Officers of the Navy of the 
United States, made during the North American War 
from 1 86 1 to 1865, by Von Scheliha, Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Chief Engineer of the Department of 
the Gulf of Mexico, of the Army of the late Confe- 
derate States of America ; with numerous fine plates, 
imperial 8vo, cloth, top edge gilt 15 o 

Trevithick. 

The Life of Richard Trevithick (Inventor of the 
High-pressure Steam-engine), with an account of his 
Inventions, by Francis Trevithick, C.E., 2 vols., medium 
8vo, cloth, illustrated by a steel portrait, lithograpJis, 
and numerous beautiful wood engravings, including 
many accurate illustrations of Cornwall, its Mines, 
and Mining Machinery, reduced to 126 

Turbine. 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Horizontal 
and Vertical Waterwheels, with 11 plates, specially 
designed for the use of operative mechanics, by William 
Cullen, Millwright and Engineer, second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, small 4to, cloth 12 6 

Turning. 

The Practice of Hand-turning in Wood, Ivory, Shell, 
etc., with Instructions for Turning such work in Metal 
as may be required in the Practice of Turning in 
Wood, Ivory, etc., also an Appendix on Ornamental 
Turning, by Francis Campin, second edition, with 
wood engravings, crown 8vo, cloth (a book for be- 
ginners) 6 o 
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I ValTe-OeaTB. 

I Treatise on Valve-Gears, with special consideration of 

I the Link-Motions of Locomotive Engines, by Dr. 

I Gustav Zeuner, third edition, revised and enlarged, 

' translated from the German, with the special permis- 

h bion of the author, by Moritz MaIler,//a/«, 8vo, cloth ii 6 

Ventilation. fl 

Health and Comfort in House Building, or Ventilation ^^^ 

with Warm Air by Self-Acting Suction Power, with '^H 

Review of the mode of Calculating the Draught in ^B 
Hot-Air Flues, and with some actual Experiments, by 
J. Drysdale, M.D., and J, W. Hayward, M.D., second 

edition, with Supplement, demy 8vo, -aiHh plates, cloth 7 6 

The Supplement separate o 5 

"Weight of Iron. 

Tabulated Weights of Angle, T, Bulb, and Flat Iron, for 
the use of Naval Architects and Ship-builders, by Charles 
H. Jordan, M.I.N. A., 181110, sewed, second edition 1 6 

Wood-working Factories. 

On the Arrangement, Care, and Operation of Wood- 
working Factories and Machinery, forming a complete 
Operator's Handbook, by J. Richards, Mechanical 
Engineer, ■H'oodtuls, crown 8vo, cloth 5 □ 

'Wood-working MacMnes. 

A Treatise on the Construction and Operation of 
Wood-working Machines, including a History of the 
Origin and Progress and Manufacture of Wood- 
working Machinery, by J. Richards, Mechanical Engi- 
neer, 25 folding plates, and nearly loo full-page 
illustrations of English, French, and American Wood- 
working Machines in modem use, selected from the 
designs of prominent Engineers, 4to, cloth ^i S O 

Workshop Receipts. 

Workshop Receipts for the use of Manufacturers, 
Mechanics,' and Scientific Amateurs, by Ernest Spon, 
crown 8vo, cloth ; o 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 7j. 6rf, 

Spans' Engineers' and Contractors' Illustrated 

Book of Prices of Machines, Tools, Ironwork, and Contraeiori 
Material. 1876. 
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